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INTRODUCTION . 

This publication seeks to present, under one cover, a collection of previously 
unpublished Laboratory papers, and traces how they contributed to the orderly 
sequence of events called Program Decision-Making. Each of the papers was 
prepared by the Laboratory staff to aid in the process of achieving a pro- 
gram focus. / The reader is advised, however, that these papers do not tell 
the complete story. First, the decision-making process to which they con- 
tribute is on-going, and these papers will be followed by others. Second, 
this publication is supplemental to the information about the Laboratory's 
programs and decision -making processes, and does not adequately describe 
either the programs or the processes. 

In view of the above two cautions, it is recommended that the reader also 
become familiar with other publications of the Far West Laboratory for Edu- 
cational Research and Development shown in the bibliography. Of particular 
help in understanding the rationale and organization of the decision -making 
process is the Progress Report , March 31 , 1966, or a non-technical version 
of it, the Initial Plan . June 15, 1966. Also recommended is a description 
of the present two Laboratory programs in Program Plans , March 1 , 1967, which 
also presents a brief overview of the sequence of events that led to their 
selection. 

In this Laboratory, the responsibility for making major program decisions 
resides with the Board of Directors, whose membership comprises the indi- 
viduals appointed by the signatories to the Joint Powers Agreement and 
others appoiiited to represent other sectors of public interest. In making 
these decisions, the Board is advised by the Advisory Council, a small 
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groun of nationally prominent oeople, chosen to represent major philo- 
soDhical orientations toward modern civilization and the life of the 
individual. The Advisory Council i^is the responsibility for reflecting 
the big educational picture in terms of national educational and social 
goals. 

Specific recomniendati^ons for program, however, come to the Board of Direc- 
tors from the Executive Panel which consists of representatives of the 
Board, Laboratory Management, Directors of the Programs, and others 
selected by the Board because of their unique competences in research 
and development. The Executive Panel, as a working organization, has the 
responsibility for making program recommendations, establishing priorities 
and for monitoring the work of programs and projects. In their work 
they are guided by principles stated in the Progress Report , March 31, 
1966, Initial Plan , June 15, 1966, which describe the decision-making 
process, and the Rules for Conduct of Business adopted by the Board of 
Directors, which describes the powers of the Executive Panel. Specifically, 
the Laboratory is committed to two programs. Teacher Education and Com- 
munication, by a Board decision in March, 1967. Of great significance . 
for the Executive Panel was the identification of five oroblem areas 
as being within the scope of Laboratory program interests during the 
early development of the Laboratory. They were described in the 
Progress Report , March 31, 1966, as follows. 

1. Insuring Quality Education for All Students (Full Education) 

2. Methods of Instruction and Guidance 
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3. Curriculum Developiiient and Evaluation 

4. Education of Teachers and Other Professionals 

5. Communication and Infomiation 

The Executive Panel, at its first meeting in August, 1966, requested that 
the findings of the situation reviews in each Area be reported in the form 
of a Position Paper. In the fall of 1956, then, four situation reviev/s 
were conducted by the staff, vrfio reported its findings as follows. 

1. First Position Paper in the Area of Full Education 

2. First Position Paper in the Area of Ciirnculum 

3. First Position Paper in the Area of Instructional Methods 

4. First Position Paper in the Area of Teacher Education 

Also in the fall of 1966, a subcontract with Lockheed Missiles and Space 
Company resulted in a report. C ommunication and Utilization Study , Phase I, 
November 30, 1966, which, was considered by the Panel in i lou of a Position 
Paper in the Area of Communication and Information. 

To aid the Panel in the performance of its functions as they reacted to the 
Papers, the staff also prepared another type of document, "Educational Needs, 
Situational Reviews and Position Papers." It presents an analysis which 
had been found to be helpful to the staff in the preparation of the Position 
Papers. 

After the Executive Panel reacted to the four Position Papers, and to the 
Communication and Utilization Study , it asked the staff to pi-epare several 
alternative proposals for Laboratory Missions. 
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The Panel, in making this request, had been guided by another paper prepared 
by the staff, "A Mission and a Program for the Far West Laboratory for Edu- 
cational Research and Development." This paper discusses various approaches 
to educational change and relates them to each of the Areas that had been 
the object of a situation review. This paper also introduces several criteria 
for the selection of a mission. 



At the January 1967 meeting of the Executive Panel, the staff presented 
six proposed programs for the Laboratory, in the form of mission proposals. 

1. Personnel Requirements and Educational Change 

2. Teacher Education 

3. The Interaction of Educational Variables 

4. Teacher Training Product Assessment 

5. The Goals of Education 

6. Communication 

After two days of discussion, the Executive Panel used the "Laboratory Mis- 
sion Comparison Scale" to compare the six proposals, and to make selection 
based upon criteria inherent in the Scale. The Panel selected Teacher 
Education and Communication as the tv/o programs of the Laboratory. 



The function of program planning does not stop, hov/ever, v/ith the selection 
of a program. Planning within a program is an on-going function for the 
Laboratory, and the Executive Panel provides input to this process, or it 
monitors work performance in the programs. 



Program planning, however, should continue in all of the five Areas, whjch 
had been identified as being v/ithin the interest of the Laboratory. The 
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Panel will continue to react to Position Papers in all Areas. The Second 
Position Paper in Full Education is an example of the continuing process 
of program decision-making. 

In the future, therefore, additional Position Papers will be presented to 
the Executive Panel. These and other program documents, which will enable 
the Panel to study and make recommendations to the Board of Directors, will 
result in the gradual enlargement of this publication. From time to time, 
new editions will be made in order that the interested reader may be able 
to trace all of the steps involved in decision-making for the Far West Labora- 
tory for Educational Research and Development. 
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The purpose of this paper is to discuss the relationships amonj; educational 
needs, the current state of knowledge as reflected by situational rc-vicws, and 
the first series of position papers being developed in the Laboratory. 
Field Ncflds 

Educational needs may be divided into two broad catagories: field needs and 
research-identified needs. 

Field needs may be estimated by drawing together informatlor from any of a 
number of sources that are indicative or suggestive of problems or cof Iciencies 
in the field. ^ 

Perhaps the roost scholarly and valid approach to tlie identification of 
educational needs would be first to establish a set of educational goals or 
objectives based on the careful judgment of a broad cross section of informed 
citizens y and then measure pupil performance to determine gaps between these 
stated objectives and the current status of pupils in the schools. Such a 
needs survey, however, is not possible with the Instruments currently available 
to educational researchers. The technology of measurement, however, i^t at a 
point where measures could be developed to provide a broad assessment of the 
success of the school and community in achieving any set of stated educational 
goals. 

One large body of data relative to field needs consists of self-report 
information obtained hy interviews and questionnaires directed to persons 
Interested in education. Such data are most commonly collected from teachers 
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and school administrators, but may also be collected from Interested citizen 
groups and students. Conferences of persons representing different school and 
community groups are also employed in many cases to estimate field needs. In- 
formation obtained from questionnaires, interviews, and conferences probably 
constitutes the most direct means of obtaining educational needs information. 
In the case of the questionnaire, responses are generally limited by the format 
of the instrument, therefore making certain types of responses difficult or even 
impossible. Tlie questionnaire and interview also suffer from the weakness of 
being somewhat subject to the perceptual biases of the investigator. This 
deficiency is probably more serious in the case of the interview, but introduces 
a more subtle though no less real distortion in the case of the questionnaire 
as well. Perhap.« th^ greatest deficiency of the conference approach is the 
danger that two cr three strong leaders who have devoted considerable time to 
preparation can dominate such a conference and influence its outcomes far out 
of proportion to their numbers. These methods, however, although subject to 
the aforementioned weaknesses, probably constitute the most useful approach to 
the problem of field needs currently available. A requirement for the questionnaire, 
Interview, and conference is that the respondents be given some preparation for 
the task of identifying needs. Even in the case of professional educators, there 
Is likely to be a tendency, if confronted with the needs problem without adequate 
preparation, of responding to needs with the individual's immediate personal prob- 
lems rather than seeking a broad basis for response. 

Another source of information on field needs consists of a wide variety of 
documents generated by educational practitioners that imply needs although not 
specifically written to deal with needs. For example, many atrticlcs published 
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In the nontechnical education journals arc generally written by teachen? or 
educational administrators for a teacher or administrator audience. Such articles 
often describe problems and needs perceived by the author. Other similar sources 
of information that may be used to infer the existence of certain perceived 
needs or unresolved problems include: (1) Tlie inhouse projects and activities of 
schools and school districts such as those reported to the Far V/est Laboratory 
in the activities survey. (2) Project proposals submitted for funding under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. (3) Problems and needs 
expressed by visitors to the Laboratory. (4) Needs statements of Title III 
Supplemental Centers and Exploratory Centers, and others. 

It will be noted that each of these sources is likely to reflect a particular 
frame of reference or bias. For example. Title I proposals are aimed primarily 
at educationally handicapped pupils. However, since each of these sources re- 
flects somewhat different biases, composite data from a number of such sources 
may provide valuable clues concerning field needs in education. 

Since a thorough assessment of field needs through evaluation of pupils is 
not possible at present, field needs data should be regarded as suggestive only. 
These data, however, probably do reflect true educational needs and even if this 
were not the case, they certainly reflect the perceptions of persons in the field. 
These perceptions should be given weight in appraising or reviewing the present 
situation in any educational area. 

R esearch-Identified Needs 

This term is defined as the needs in a given educational area that have been 
identified by a complete review of research literature in that area. Such needs 
are generally of two types. First are those needs that are recognized and 
described by research workers as important problems and deficiencies that must 




be met In order to move forward both scientific knowledge and field application 
in the area in question. Second are those needs, problems^ and deficiencies 
that are implied by gaps or weak points in the research that has been done to 
date. Both aire generated from an extensive appraisal of current knov;ledge in 
a given area. The only difference is that in one case the researcher explicitly 
Identifies areas where knowledge is deficient and in the other case these other 
areas are suggested by the reviewer. Research-identified needs may or may not 
be stated directly in terms of the educational needs of students. In almost 
all cases, hov7ever, these needs would have implications for meeting student 
educational needs. For example, in team teaching a research-identified problem 
Is the need to learn how teams of teachers may be organized in such a way as to 
become an effective working group rather than a collection of individuals working 
at cross purposes, this need has implications for direct student needs since 
the effectiveness of the team teaching method in meeting student needs will be 
determined by some degrcee by the ability of the team members to work together 
effectively. 
The Situational Review 

The. first step in advancing knowledge in any field is to make an appraisal 
of the current situation in that field. This appraisal is generally based upon 
a thorough review of the research literature in the field and culirlnates in a 
careful appraisal of this literature and the presentation of a composite picture 
of the knowledge we have and the gaps of knowledge that still need to be filled 
In. Such a picture provides a situational review that gives the Investigator a 
point of departure for subsequent research. In summary, the situational review 
tells us what we know and explicitly or implicitly suggests things that we do 
not know within a given discipline. 
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The Position Paper 



The position paper should include both the situational review and the appraisal 
of research-identified and field needs. Based on the current status of knowledge 
within the field, the needs identified by researchers and the needs identified 
or perceived by field practioners, the Laboratory must identify its own position 
in terms of ^jrogram areas that may be pursued in order to make a maximum con- 
tribution. The position paper probably should not propose specific obj'?ctives 
for the Laboratory within the area under discussion, but instead should identify 
or suggest several directions that the Laboratory activities could take that are 
considered promising by Laboratory personnel based on their interpretation of 
the situational review. Most of these possible courses of action would probably 
be based primarily on the research-identified needs. In choosing among these 
research identified needs, however, priority should probably be given to those 
that also would satisfy a field need. 

Some of the suggested Laboratory directions might go considerably beyond 
the needs of the immediate situation as identified through both research evidence 



and field information. The situational review may well lead the Laboratory 
professional staff to identify a long term direction that appears to be important 
to progress in the field under consideration even though this long term thrust 
may only be implied by the current situation. 

In summary, the position paper would contain four major sections. The 
first section would introduce the reader to an area of educational activity such 
as Instructional methods and identify the parameters of this area. The second 
section would summarize what is known about the area or a segmen: of the area 
based on a review of research literature. The third section would discuss the 
knowledge that is needed in the area, based on both the review of the literature 
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and survey of field needs. Th<i final section v/ould reflect the position of the 
Laboratory; i.e. it would identify possible Laboratory directions in the areas 
under consideration. Although the fourth section would follow logically the 
third section, it might well extend beyond the third section in that the Labora- 
tory staff will attempt to visualize directions that arc only hinted at by the 
evidence available in today's literature. 

One may regard the Laboratory's position as being supported by a tripod 
with the three legs being the review of the literature, assessment of needs, 
and discussion of possible directions. If any of these three supports are 
weak, the position paper itself will be weak. Without an adequate review of 
the literature, the investigator can grossly misjudge both the current state 
of knowledge and the research-indicated needs. Without giving attenf:ion to 
the field needs, the Laboratory could lose the confidence and support of its 
constitutents even while producing valuable and needed scientific Information i 
The strength of the third leg of the tripod will be determined for the most 
part by the amount of careful thought devoted to future programs by the pro- 
fessional staff and the interaction among professional staff members. This 
third leg should go beyond the current knowledge in the field and without very 
thoughtful assessment of the total area under consideration, these extra- 
polations may well be faulty. 
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HRST POSITION PAPER 
INSURING QUAUTY EDUCATION TOR ALL STUDENTS 
(FULL EDUCATION) 
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A. FULL EDUCATION AND HUMAN NEEDS 

Full education is often defined as a system in which each individual attains 
the highest level of education commensurate with his ability and in harmony with 
his needs. Human needs have been the subject of much concern among psychologists, 
several of whom have developed theoretical structures to describe and classify 
these needs (McGregor, I960; Maslow, 1954; Murray, 1938). An understanding of 
human needi can be or value In defining the goals of full education because such 
goals must be intimately related to needs. Since psychologists have built most 
of today *s theories o.f humgo^o^.ds and have conducted extensive research in the 
broad area of human motivation. It seems advisable to weigh any system of educa- 
tional goals agalnsit our knowledge of human needs. Mas low's needs hierarchy is 
perhaps the most generally accepted and thoroughly researched of these formulations. 
His theory states that human needs form a hierarchy In which the laver levels, such 
as physiological needs, are the most potent motivators when they are not satisfied. 
When these lower needs are satisfied, however, the Individual devotes more and 
more effort to the satisfaction of the higher needs such as the need for self- 
actualization. The main needs in Maslow^s hierarchy starting with the most basic 
needs, are: 

1. The physiological needs ; - hunger, thirst, air, etc.; 

2. The safety needs : - freedom from threat, danger or Insecurity; 

3. Af f i I lation ; - need for affiliation, belonging, acceptance; 

4. Esteem: - need for achievement, competence, reputation, stature, 
prestige; 

5. Self-actual Izatlon ; - need for self-fulfillment, realization of 
potential ; 

6. Cognition : - need to know and understand; 

7. Aesthetic : - need for symmetry, order, system and structure. 
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B. THE GOALS OF FULL EDUCATION ; 

In most cases, tho stated goals of full education can be combined into three 
areas (Gagne, 1966) : 



Those goals closely parallel the hierarchy of human needs as postulated by 
Maslow. Vocational goals aim primarily at meeting physiological and safety needs, 
although all of Maslow's categories can be satisfied to some extent through 1he 
attainment of vocational goals. Similarly, affiliation and esteem needs relate 
primarily to the social development goal; and the self-actualization, cognitive and 
aesthetic needs relate to educational goals leading to self-fulfillment. 

The problem of attaining the goal of full education Is so broad as to defy an 
adequate definition. Yet, an attempt to sketch out the parameters of the problem 
as exhaustibly as possible seems essential if we are to locate the Laboratory ef- 
fort withic the broad scope. Thus, v/e have listed below some of the goals that 
must be met on the road to full education. These goals are of fundamental impor- 
tance to education and each is broad enough to imply many specific problems within 
It. The reader should note that this list represents only one way to organize the 
area of ful I education^. There are certainly other ways to organize this area as 
exemplified by the California Framework Committee (1950), Conant (1959), (Sardner 
(I960) and The National Education Association (1964). However, thesie various state 
ments have much fn common and seem to reflect a surprising concensus among informed 
individuals and groups concerning the broad goals of education. The list we have 
selected, although the product of a great deal of careful planning, may not touch 
all unmet needs that stand in the way of full education but it is broad enough to 
acquaint the reader with the magnitude of the overall task: 



* Adapted from the Pennsylvania Committee on Quality Education as reported in 
Educational Testing Service, A Plan for Evaluating the Quality of Educational 
Programs in Pennsylvania, Vol. \, Basic Program, Princeton, N.J. E.T.S., 1965. 



1. Goals related to the incividual's vocational development; 

2. Goals related to the individual's social development, most 



generally as required for assuming the role of a citizen; 
3. Goals related to the individual's self-fulfillment. 
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1. SELF-UNDERSTANDING AND ACCEPTANCE: 

Fu 1 1 e ducatio n should he I p every ch 1 1 d acqui re the greatest poss i b I e 
understand! nq of himse I f and an appreciation of his wor thi ness as a_ 
member of society . 

Self-understanding should Increase as the child matures. Thai is, he should 
become Increasingly av/are of his strengths and weaknesses, his values and interests 
and aspirations, so that the decisions he makes about his educational occupational 
future will be informed, reasonable and rational. He should know the strengths in 
himself that he should exploit and the weaknesses 1hat he should try to overcome or 
that he must learn to live with. 

On the other hand, regardless of the level and pattern of his particular talents, 
the school experience should be such that It wl 1 1 strengthen, not damage, his self- 
esteem. 

2. INTERGROUP ACCEPTANCE: 

Full education should help every child acquire understandinq and 
appreciation of persons belonging to social , cu I tural , and ethnic 
groups di f ferent from his own . 
The school experience should be such that the child wl I I learn to respect arid 
achieve an easy Interaction with children who differ from him in physical character- 
istics, in cultural traditions, economic status, religious beliefs, manner of speech, 
and degree of intellectual competence. 

3. MASTERY OF BASIC SKILLS: 

Ful I education should help every chl I d acqui re to the ful lest extent 
possible for him mastery of the basic ski I Is 1 n the use of words and 
numbers . 

These basic skills fall Into four broad categories: (I) the ability to acquire 
ideas through reading and I Istening, (2) the ability to communicate ideas through 
writing and speaking, (3) the ability to handle mathematical operations, (4) the ability 
to reason logically and to respect evidence. The level of performance that can be 
reasonably expected In each of these areas will vary from child to child. 

4. MOTIVATION TO LEARN: 

Ful I education should help every chl Id acqui re a^ positive attitude 
toward school and toward the learning process . 
The school experience should be such that the child finds the learning activ- 
ities associated with It enjoyable and rewarding to the point that he is motivated 
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to do well and to continue learning on his own initiative beyond the requirements 
of formal education. Everything possible should be done to ensure that the at- 
titude of the teacher, the atmosphere of the school, and its physical condition 
shall contribute toward this end, so that the individual will hold education high 
among his values. 

5. CITIZENSHIP AI>ID SOCIAL COMPETENCE 

Ful I education should help every c h i Id acqui re the habi ts and ati i - 
tudes associated with responsib le citizenship and acceptance of his 
role \ji society . 

Of first importance among such habits and attitudes are: (I) loyalty to the 
fundamental principles of a free democratic society as expressed through a readi- 
ness to defend its institutions, to bring rational criticism to bear on their 
defects, and to vtork for changes leading to their improvement, (2) effective par- 
ticipation in group activities by assuming the role of a leader or a follower as 
appropriate, (3) appreciation and acceptance of the necessity for earning a living, 
(4) acceptance of the basic ethical values that make group living possible — values 
characterized by such terms as honesty, fair dealing, and compassion for the less 
fortunate. 

6. PHYSICAL AND EMOTIONAL HEALTH: 

Ful I education should help every chl Id acqui re good health hcbits 
and an understanding of the conditions necessary for the ma i ntenance 
of physica I and emotional wel l-bei ng . 
In his own interest as wel.l as in the interest of society at large, a child 
should know how to take care of himself and how to keep himself physically fit. 
He should know what the requirements are for physical and mental health and what 
practices, harmful to health, should be avoided. Mere knowledge of these matters, 
however, is not sufficient. In cases where the home has been deficient in encourag- 
ing the child to practice sound health habits, the school should -emedy the deficiency. 

7. FOSTERING CREATIVITY: 

Ful I education should give every chi Id opportunity and encouragement 
to be c r eative in one or more f lel ds of endeavor . 
Creativity is defined here to encompass worthwhile activities that a child in- 
itiates and pursues on his own — activities having an outcome that is perceived by 
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the child himself and by others as a cbntrlbutlon to soctC pari of his world. Such 
activities can be included in a wide variety of fields, not on!y the sciences and 
the arts but also the organizalion of human affairs and the development and exer- 
cise of salable skills in the production of any of a host of practical things that 
enrich our* v/ay of living. 

It is expected that many children, if given the chance, will become invol ved 
in exploring ideas and ways of doing things that are new and exciting within their 
own v/orld. The school should provide this kind of rewarding experience for all 
children, and should judge its success by its ability to evoke in children a flex- 
ible and creative approach to human affairs. 

8. VOCATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY: 

Ful I education should help every chi 1 d understand the opportuni ties 
open to h\m for preparing himsel f for a^ productive I i f e and shou I d 
enable him to take ful I advantage of these opportunities . 
This goal implies that most children can profit from some form of education 
i beyond high school, whether it be at a four-year college, a school of nursing, a 

I community college, a technical institute, or the like. The youngster should be 

I aware of these opportunities and seek out the particular kind of education best 

j suited to his talents and interests. This goal also implies that the school will 

I provide the child with the kind of guidance that wil I enable him to do so. 

I Furthermore, the school should help him discover the practically unlimited 

I possibilities for continuing se I f -development both in the world of work and In the 

; world of the mind so that he will be motivated to pursue excellence In all the forms 

of human endeavor that are appropriate for him. 

9. INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT: 

Ful I education should help every chi I d to understand and appreciate 
as much as he^ can of human achievement Jjn the sciences , the humanities , 
and the arts . 

Insofar as possible every child should gain from his school experience an 
Increasing openness to the life of the mind and an Increasing ability to find 
meaning for his own life in the heritage of the past and in the intellectual 
of the present age. He should achieve some understanding of the trans- 
forming concept ionb of modern science. He should achieve Increaising mastery 
over the basic principles of social and psychological sciences. He should 

20 
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develop a degree of sensitivity that enables him to differentiate the worthy from 
the worthless in the multifarious products of ci vi I i ?.ation as we know it — books, 
motion pictures, radio, television, music, and the visual and performing arts, 
architecture, industrial design, and the like. 
10. CONTINUING EDUCATION: 

Ful I education shoul d help every chi Id to prepare for £ world of 
rapid change and unforesceab le demands in wh ich continu ing educa- 
tion throughout his adul t I i fe should be a^ norma I e xpectation . 
The explosion in knowledge, the impact of science on the economy, the almost 
unpredictable nature of the job market for both the short term and the long term, 
the increase in opportunity for leisure-time activities — all these developments 
make it apparent that education, if It is to fulfill the life-long needs of the in- 
dividual and the future needs of society, cannot stop at grade 12 or grade 14 or 
grade 16. Such continuing education may take many forms: it may be self-education. 
It may be formally organized retraining. It may be adult classes of a recreational 
nature. Whatever the form, it must be regarded as an essential of aii individual's 
activity through his adult life If he Is to keep up to date as a worker, as a 
citizen, and as a person. 

Although each of these goals contributes to all three of the aforementioned 
broad goal areas, it Is possible to relate each primarily with one of the broad 
area's. This has been done In Figure I. 

C. CRITERIA FOR SELECTING LABORATORY PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS IN FULL EDUCATION 

It appears unlikely that the goal of full education for all citizens can ever 
be reached. However, this does not alter the Importance of the goal or the desir- 
ability of trying to approach it ever more closely. Certainly, for some Individual 
citizens the goal is being reached, or closely, with in today's educational structure. 
For the vast majority, however, the educational institutions of today appear to be 
falling somewhat short of this goal and for a minority, they are failing almost com- 
pletely. 

Since the task of full education Is an overwhelming one and the resources of 
the Laboratory are limited, it appears reasonable for us to identify certain aspects 
of the problem for attack. What criteria, should be applied to the many facets of 
this problem in order that we may Identify those to be studied by the Laboratory? 



We would suggest that problems selected for study should generally meot the 
f ol lowing criteria: 

1. Pe concerned v/ith charaderistics of the individual or the 
situation 1hat appear to be fundamental to the realization 

of the goal of full education. Variables that have an effect 
upon all or nearly all aspects of education are considered 
f undamenta I . 

2. Be concerned v/ith all three of the basic areas of full educa- 
tion, i.e., vocational development, social development, and 
sel f-ful f i I Iment. 

3. Be concerned with areas where today *s educational institu- 
tions appear to be seriously failing to reach the goal of 
ful I education. 

4. Be concerned with individual citizens or groups whose needs 
appear to be least well met by today^s educational institu- 
tions. 

5. Be concerned wfth the problems that offer a reasonable chance 
of solution or conditions that offer a reasonable chance of 
improvement within the next five years, using the resources 
that the Laboratory is likely to have at its disposal. 

6. Be concerned with problems that are not receiving adequate 
attention from other research activities. 

These criteria can be applied at least in part to both programs and projects 
related to the goals of full education.* After a program has been adopted, the 
program staff will usually be able to identify more than one project sequence that 
could lead to the achievement of the program goals. Thus, criteria will be needed 
to mal^e sound decisions both at the program level and the project level. Similar 
sets of criteria must eventual ly be developed for each of the Laboratory programs. 



* It appears appropriate at this point to define "program" and "project." 
Program is defined as a broad, closely integrated effort directed at the attainment 
of one or more major long term educational objectives. 

"Project" is defined as a carefully planned activity or sequence of activities 
that advances the laboratory one step towards the achievement of one or more program 
objectives. A project may be designed to contribute to the advancement of one 
program or several programs. The efficiency of a project may be judged in part by 
its success in advancing several programs by recognizing and exploiting program 
Interrelationships and minimizing unnecessary duplication of effort. 




D. PROPOSED AREAS OF INVESTIGATION 

The next stop in preparing this paper was to apply the criteria developed 
in the previous section to problems related to full education and idenlify one 
tentative project that meets all or most of the criteria. 

The laboratory proposes for consideration as a tentative proje c t the 
development of techniques to evaluate the effectiveness of the total school - 
related educational experience of the individual . This proposed project would 
thus have as its outcome the assembly and development of a battery of measures 
that would sample pupil behavior in all major educational areas contained under 
the 10 broad objectives of full education. This area has great potential for 
developing into a highly efficient project as defined on page 10. 

When this proposed project is weighted against the aforementioned criteria, 
there appears to be ample evidence that it meets an important and pressing need 
not only for the full education program, but for all 3 of the laboratory's 
research and development programs. 

First, It is perhaps the most fundamental problem that must be solved 
before we can move on towards the goal of full education. Without a ful I array 
of measures such as this program would develop, we cannot determine where we are 
currently located on the road to full education. We cannot decide what areas 
require the greatest attention. Neither can we record the degree and extent of 
future progress nor learn when the program goals have been attained. 

Being fundamental to the very study of the problem of full education, this 
project is obviously concemedwith all 3 of the basic goals of full education 
and would provide Information needed for all educational groups. 

There is considerable evidence that the schools are failing in their present 
evaluation programs. Most educators have developed no behavioral ly oriented 




educational objectives and as a result they have only the most vague idea of what 
they should be evaluating. Also, educational evaluation progrerns are typically 
limited to measures of achievement and scholastic aptitude. The broad goals of 
full education are not general ly covered by such measures except for mastery of 
basic skills and intellectual development. The weaknesses of school evaluation 
procedures were brought out very clearly during the past year when the schools 
attempted to set up evaluation programs as required for ESEA Title I proposals. 
These efforts revealed that few school districts had personnel who could develop 
behavioral objectives or translate these objectives into measurement procedures. 

The more sophisticated programs such as those conducted by university re- 
search workers and Title III Centers have been f^imilarly handicapped simply be- 
cause there are no satisfactory measures and only a few measures of any kind in 
some of the areas of full education. In reviewing the 10 broad educational goals, 
we find that those objectives concerned vnth affective behavior or having a 
major noncognitive element such as self-understanding, self-acceptance, citizen- 
ship and social competence, and motivation to learn cannot be measured adequately 
with today's tools. In spite of these def iciences, however, the technology of 
educational measurement Is well In advance of the current application of this 
technology by the schools. Thus, it seems likely that a first s1ep in the pro- 
posed project, namely that of pulling together and classifying the measures cur- 
rently available, can make a significant contribution to current educational prac- 
tice. 

Although serious soft spots will exist in any profile of full education 
based upon current operational measures, the situation is far from hopeless, since 
the field of behavioral science measurement has been making significant gains in 
recent years. The measurement of complex behavior through situational testing that 
was pioneered by the OSS Assessment staff during World War II (Guetzkow^ 1951) and 
recently brought to new levels of objectivity and efficiency by Hemphill, Griffiths, 
and Fredericksen (1962) shows promise for the evaluation of educational objectives. 
Vigorous v/ork iri creativity (Torrance, 1965), attitudes (Festinger, 1957), and 
motivation (Cattell, 1964) also Is producing measures that may soon provide valid 
data In these difficult areas. The naturalistic approach to measurement, although 
just gaining momentum^ also seems likely to provide valid measures in areas where 
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past efforts have been limited to self-roport techniques. 

These new approaches, however, are being developed for the most part by 
behavioral scientists:*; rather than educators and little currerrl research and 
development has been directed towards adapting such lechniques to eva^^ i ^te 
pupil behavior in the educational context. Even the National Assessment Program 
for education that is currently being developed is limited to eleven subject- 
matter oriented fields, only two of which, citizenship and social studies, have 
any affective implications (Merwin, 1966). 

In summary, the proposed laboratory project appears to satisfy all of our 
criteria. It Is concerned with a problem that is fundamental to future progress 
in any program of full education which is not being met by today's educational in- 
stitutions but shows promise of attainment within a reasonable time by adapting 
and developing measurement technology already in existence in the behavioral 
sciences. Furthermore, it appears likely that if plans for this project are 
fully developed, the project will provide measures that will advance the cur- 
riculum program and the instructional methods program as well. 

E. A FURTHER CONSIDERATION IN PROGRAM SELECTION 

A serious problem in any research and development activity arises from the 
effects that such activities have upon the participating schools. Very often 
a research program in a specific educational area, although having great merit 
in itself, can over a period of time distort the total educational program of the 
cooperating schools. This distortion comes from the great emphasis placed on 
the program area and the gradual development among teachers and administrators 
of the belief that this area is of overwhelming importance and should receive a 
great share (and often more than its deserved .share) of the available educational 
resources. This problem does not apply to all educational research and develop- 
ment enterprises, but does apply to those enterprises in which some aspect of 
the school ^s curriculum or methods is given an unusual amount of attention be- 
cause of a research and development project. 

There are two effective ways of meeting this problem: (1) work In research 
and development areas that, although important, have a relatively small apparent 
impact on the school ^s activities, or (2) attempt to move the educational program 
forward across a broad front rather than .in a single narrow area. In terms of 
the area of full education, 1he second approach has much to recommend it. 
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TABLE I 

NUMBER OF MEASURES IDENTIFIED IN THE SIXTH MENTAL MEASUREMENT 
YEARBOOK THAT APPEAR TO BE RELATED TO EACH OF THE 10 BROAD 
GOALS OF FULL EDUCATION* 







K-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


I3+ 


1. 


Self Understanding & Acceptance 


46 


58 


70 


64 


75 


2. 


Intergroup Acceptance 


1 


8 


19 


38 


64 


3. 


Mastery of Basic Skills 


90 


104 


137 


120 


66 


4. 


Motivation to Learn 


0 


0 


1 


2 


2 


5. 


Citizenship & Social Competence 


0 


5 


15 


24 


32 


6. 


Physical & Emotional Health 


26 


25 


29 


29 


30 


7. 


Fostering Creativity 


0 


2 


8 


8 


9 


e. 


Vocational Productivity 


1/ 


9 


43 


74 


205 


9. 


Intellectual Development 


2 


14 


40 


72 


47 


10. 


Continuing Education 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



* Since some measures can be applied at more than one grade level, the total 
number of entries exceeds the total number of measures. 
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.'TABLE 2 

CLASSIFICATION OF SIXTY EXPERIMENTAL MEASURES 
INTO THE 10 BROAD GOALS OF FULL EDUCATION" 







K-3 




7-9 


10-12 


13+ 


1. 


Self-Understanding & Acceptance 


2 


6 


10 


9 


8 


2. 


Intergroup Acceptance 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


9 




3. 


Mastery of Basic Ski 1 Is 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4, 


Motivation to Learn 


2 


3 


- 3 


2 


3 


5. 


Citizenship & Social. Competence 


2 


2 


\ 


4 


9 


6. 


Physical & Emotional Health 


2 


3 


4 


6 


13 


7. 


Fostering Creativity 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


8. 


Vocational Productivity 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


9. 


1 nte 1 1 ectua 1 Deve 1 opment 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


10. 


Continuing Education 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


1 



^ Since some measures can be applied at more than one grade level, the total 
number of entries exceeds the total number of measures. 
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F . THE PRDJ ECT : OBJ EC F I VES AND TENT AT I VE PROCEDURES 

The reader should note thai this section does not purport to be a finished 
project proposal, but is Instead a brief tentative description of a new projec t 
which, if considered worthy of further effort by the Executive Panel, could be 
developed into a formal proposal within the next three to four months • 

Simply stated, the proposed project would attempt to achieve 3 objectives. 

The first objective would be to obtain a preliminary estimate of the evalu- 
tion resources available that could provide evidence on each of the 10 broad goals 
of full education that were stated earlier in the paper . In this phase which 
would probably be carried out on an "inhousu" basis, a number of major sources 
of information on educational measures would be checked and the measures 1hat 
were located would be tentatively allocated to one or more of the broad educational 
objectives. A preliminary Inventory of the measures related to each of the 10 
areas has been conducted in preparing this paper. The findings are summarized in 
Table 1. A brief discussion of the measurement picture for each of these areas 
also has been provided In the next section to give an estimate of the current state 
of the art In this area. 

Once these preliminary data are made available to the schools for use as an 
Interim evaluation guide, the Laboratory resources can be directed towards the 
establishment of more valid tools. This step, however, must await the achievement 
of the second objective which is to develop under each of the 10 broad educational 
goals a series of major behavioral ly oriented objectives which will reflect more 
precisely the total area of full education . The outcome of this step could well be 
a revised handbook listing of all the behavioral ly oriented objectives that have 
been evolved under each of the 10 broad goals (probably about 100) and Indicating 
available measures for each such objective. 

At this point, we would have a fairly specific picture of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the educational measurement resources available for use in providing 
an overall assessment of the total educational goals of the schools. Weak points 
In the evaluation areas could then be pinpointed rather clearly. 
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Although it seems apparent that n\initnally acceptable measures will not 
be available to measure the attainment of all behavioral ly oriented objectives, 
the data gathered up to this point in the program can be of value to 1he 
Laboratory's constituenis in a number of ways. It would be possible, for example, 
for a school district desiring an evaluation program to submit 1heir specific 
operational objectives to the laboralory.* These objectives could be coded in 
terms of the behavioral ly oriented objectives mentioned above and data proces- 
sing equipment could be employed to provide the school district of a printout 
of available measures that could be used for each of their stated objectives. 
Such a service would provide the schools with a strong incentive to build be- 
havioral ly oriented objectives they most now lack. It would be possible to carry 
this service one step further by making available to a school microfiche cards 
giving essential information on each measure that school personnel wanted to 
consider further in the assembling of their full education assessment battery. 
The microfiche card could contain a copy of the measure, a copy of the test 
manual, references dealing with the use of the measure, information on where the 
measure could be obtained, its cost, administrative requirements and other 
Information found to be generally needed by educational personnel. 

The applications of such a source file may be summarized as follows: 



a. Identification of measures for a total assessment of the school's 

educational program. 

b. Establishment of the school's educational needs by having the 
school personnel compare thei r operationa I ly stated objectives 
with their current status based upon the results of measures sup- 
plied by the laboratory. The difference between tha levels of per- 
formance specified in a set of broad based behavioral ly oriented 



* It is recognized that most schools do not currently have such objectives. 
Developing such objectives could evolve as a project supporting the Education of 
Teachers program. 




operational objectives and the levels of performance actually 
reflected by the assessment battery would provide a higl)ly 
valuable procedure for defining the school's educational needs. 

c. Development of evaluation of programs for projects carried out 

by the schools under ESEA Title I. Most schools have experienced 
great difficulty In assembling satisfactory measures for evalua- 
ting the outcomes of their Title I projects. The information pro- 
vided by the proposed laboratory program would greatly reduce this 
problem for the school districts. It would also permit broader and 
more Imaginative Title I proposals since past proposals have been 
severely limited by the inaccessibility of suitable measures to 
attack many important educational objectives, especially those in 
the non-cognitive or affective realms. 

d. The proposed evaluation battery could serve a similar function in 
assisting other research and development enterprises such as ESEA * 
Title III Centers, ESEA Title IV Research and Development Centers, 
and Individual researchers In the behavioral sciences. 

The third objective in this program would be to develop evaluation tools in 
areas where the assessment Indicated that no satisfactory tools were currently 
ava 1 1 ab I e . It would be necessary at this point to establish a somewhat more rigor- 
ous set of criteria for deciding the degree to which a specific measure was satis- 
factory for the evaluation of a specific behavioral objective. Available measures 
would then have to be weighed against these criteria. Specifications based on the 
aforementioned criteria plus the special needs within each operational objective 
would be prepared and procedures would be set up for developing satisfactory 
measures. 

It is doubtful that the resources of this Laboratory would ever be sufficient 
to attack that total problem of developing all of the needed measures. However, 
in many cases it would probably be possible to Identify development efforts of 
scientists outside of the laboratory that appear to be making significant progress 
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towards developing some of the mecisures needed. It would also be possible to 
develop satisfactory measures In areas where no ongoing resecirch and devolopmcnl 
efforts appear to offer a promise of success through contracts with universitioo 
and test companies. Finally, an Inhouse laboratory effort could be launched 1o 
develop measures in areas where qualified individuals or organizations could not 
be located to contract for instrument development, 

G. SUBSEQUENT STEPS IN T!4E LABORATORY PROGRAM 

The development of a broad assessment battery that would permit evaluation 
of any school's full educational program, although an extremely large and Impor- 
tant task, does not represent the ultimate full education goals of the laboratory 
or of society. Ideally, after evaluation tools have been developed, the laboratory 
and many other agencies for educational research, development, and change could 
apply these Instruments in many ways In order to describe Ihe current state of 
affairs in education, to identify variables in the situation that can improve 
this state of affairs and finally to test the variables Identified in an experi- 
mental setting to bring about the Improvements desired. This would represent the 
final step In the research program which v/ould then be followed by development 
and dissemination programs leading to the realization at an operational level of 
the* national goal of full education In both the schools and the society. Realis- 
tically, this laboratory could achieve only a small part of the overall goal of 
full education, but since much research effort throughout the nation is being 
directed toward different aspects of this goal, full education, if taken as a 
challenge to the total society, is not beyond reach. To illustrate how one area 
within this long range program could be carried to an ultimate conclusion, we have 
selected the problem of improving pupil attitudes towards the schools and have 
carried this problem in a preliminary fashion through the steps described above, 

H, PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF CURRENT MEASUREMENT RESOURCES 

In this section, the first steps described in Section F will be carried out. 
Measures described in the Sixth Mental Measurements Year Book (Buros, 1965) have 
been tentatively classified under the 10 broad goals of full education and for each 




of these goals the number and type of measures have been classified into 5 
educational levels as follows: Primary grades (k-3); intermediate (grades 4-6); 
junior high school (grades 7-9); high school (grades 10-12); post high school 
(grades 13 and above) (see Table 1). 

A review of recent measurement trends and classification of 60 experi- 
mental measures currently being developed (Table 2) has also been conducted to 
help form the basis for a brief assessment of the current status of measures 
under each of the 10 broad educalional goals. It should be emphasized that the 
data in Tables 1 and 2 were assembled rather hurriedly and can be taken as 
nothing more than a rough estimate. Many of the measures listed in Tables 1 and 
2 cover substantially the same areas, while Important related areas may not be 
covered at all. Many measures listed under a given goal, although related to 
that goal, do not get at the more critical or central problems. Thus, a deeper 
appraisal may locate more, def iciencies than are suggested by Tables 1 and 2 and 
conversely may find new and promising measures not located in the preliminary 
survey. 

1. SELF-UNDERSTANDING AND ACCEPTANCE 

Many psychological measures In areas related to personality and ad- 
justment can provide information that is to some degree related to this broad 
goal. Such instruments as the Mooney Problem Checklist (1950) and the SRA 
Youth Inventory (Remmers, Shimberg, 4 Drucker, 1949) can measure problem re- 
lated self -understanding. Many personality inventories such as the MMPI 
(Hathaway and McKinley, 1951), the Cal Ifornia Psychological Inventory (Gough, 
1960), and the 16PF (Cattell and Eber, 1962), can, with the help of well 
trained counselors, contribute significantly to both the measurement and 
further development of the individual's understanding of himself. Projective 
personality measures such as the Rorschach Ink Blot Test, (1951), and Murray's 
Thematic Aperceptlon Test (1943) can, in the hands of a qualified clinician, 
also contribute significantly to the individual's self-understanding while 
avoiding some of the problems inherent in self -report measures such as the 
personality Inventory. Many of the established measures of both the pro- 
jective and Inventory type In this area have been researched extensively. 
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For example, Buros (1965) lists 'over 3,000 references dealing v;ith the 
Rorschach Test and nearly 1400 references dealing vyith 1he Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. Perhaps the most serious problem involved 
with the use of such measures is the level of training required for competent 
Interpretation of the test results. 

Other tools can, when utilized in the counseling situation, and 
in both developing and measuring 1he pupil's self-unders1anding^includc 
various Intelligence or scholastic aptitude measures, vocational interest 
measures, vocational aptitude batteries, study skills measures, and others. 
It should be noted, however, that these measures for the most part can only 
estimate the pupil's self-understanding and acceptance If employed by a 
trained counselor. 

Relatively few measures are available that purport to provide a direct 
appraisal of the pupil's self-understanding and acceptance without the aid of 
the counselor or clinician. Measures that can provide such information in- 
clude the various self-concept tests, nearly all of which are still In the 
experimental stages. Perhaps the most widely used of these measures is the 
Index of Adjustment and Values (Bills, Vance, and'McLean, 1951) • This 
measure provides scores in self-concept, ideal-self, and acceptance of self. 
Several similar experimental measures are currently available. 

In summary, a wide range of measures than can be used by a trained coun- 
selor or clinician to appraise self-understanding and acceptance is available. 
Few public school counselors can Interpret these measures effectively. Self- 
concept measures are mostly in the experimental stages and tend to measure 
se I f -understanding through global self-report techniques that are of doubtful 
validity. Few measures provide estimates of self-understanding in specific 
areas although some such as developed by Sears (1963) provide such information 
relative to the schools. 

2. INTERGROUP ACCEPTANCE 

There are a number of available measures in areas that relate to 
Inter-group acceptance. These include measures in such areas as foreign 
language, social studies, and geography. Most of these measures, however, do 
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not provide a direct appraisal ofMho pupil's level of intergroup acceplanco 
and thus are of limited use in measuring 1his objedive. More direct 
measures of intergroup acceptance are very limiled. Perhaps the most widely 
encountered type of Instrument that provides a direct appraisal of inter- 
group acceptance is 1he self-report attitude scale. Scales have been devel- 
oped to measure attitudes toward a wide range of attitude objects. Such 
scales, however, are not usually published by regular test companies and are 
therefore not easily available to the schools. Also, most such scales arc 
based on direct self-reporting techniques that are highly susceptible to 
faking or distortion by the respondent. Available evidence suggests that 
the Individual's self-reported attitudes are often not clor,ely related to 
the attitudes that appear to be suggested by his behavior. Thus, the self- 
report attitude scale as a measure of intergroup acceptance, although min- 
imally satisfactory In most cases, does not provide a fully satisfactory 
instrument for measuring this important goal. Current experimental work 
such as Cohen's projective measure of school attitude (1965) may produce 
more effective measures within the next few years. 

3. MASTERY OF BASIC SKILLS 

Of the categories contained under this broad goal, measures In reading 
and mathematics achievement are the easiest to devise and many such measures 
are currently available at all grade levels. Considerably fewer measures, 
but at least some that could be considered minimally satisfactory, are avail- 
able to msasure listening and speaking. In the area of logical reasoning and 
problem solving, however, very little except experimental meas.ures are avail- 
able at this time. In these areas, however, almost nothing is available for 
the primary grades. In reading, writing and mathematical operations, although 
a great many standardized achievement tests are available, the majority of such 
tests measure at the lowest levels of Bloom's Cognitive Taxonomy such as 
knowledge and comprehension and contain little that appears to measure some of 
the higher cognitive levels such as analysis, synthesis, anc evaluation 
(Bloom, 1956). In summary, it appears that minimally accepvable measures are 
available in all sub-areas related to the mastery of basic skills with the 
problem solving area being the weakest. 
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4. MOTIVATION TO LEARTJ 

Several types of nteasures, most of which ere still experimental, are 
currently available to provide estimates of the pupil's attMude toward 
school and motivation toward learning. A number of self-report scales 
such as those devoloped by Sears (1963) and Bo» g (1966) provide measures 
of attitudes toward school, teachers, educatfon, and related concephj, A 
number of less direct measures of attitudes toward school have also been 
developed but are highly exploratory at the present time (Borg, 1962). 

Another family of instruments related to this objective are the 
various measures of achievement motivation stemming mainly from the work 
of McClelland and Atkinson (1948) and Atkinson (1958). 

Cattell's recent research on motivation (1964) and his Motivation 
Analysis Test, although less directly related to the learning situation, 
can provide valuable evidence in this area. A high school form of this 
measure is currently in final stages of development and a children's form 
is in the preliminary development stages. Some of the currently available 
personality measures, although not dealing directly with motivation to 
learn, do provide scores on related areas. The SRA Junior and Youth 
Inventories, for example^contain a section on school problems. The Cal- 
ifornia Psychological Inventory (Gough, I960) provides two scores related 
to achievement motivation. The California Test of Personality provides a 
score on school relations (Thorpe, Clark, & Tiegs, 1953). 

In summary, a number of currently available measures relate reasonably 
well to the area of pupil attitudes and motivation to learn. Most of these 
instruments, however, are of the self-report type and since the pupi I may, 
feel some pressure to fake his attitudes towards school, especially if the 
measure is administered in the school situation, the development of less 
direct measures with higher levels of construct validity would be a very 
worthwhile project. 

5. CITIZENSHIP AND SOCIAL COMPETENCE 

Most currently available measures in the areas of citizenship and social 
competence are self-report devices which are probably suitable for measuring 
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knowledge about citizenship and social competence, but arc of doublful vciluc 
in appraising the behavior of the individuals tested. Cilizenship cjppoars 
to be an area in which pupils can develop a knowledge without this knowledge 
having any apparent effect upon their behavior. There have been, however, 
experimental approaches to the measurement of citizenship thai altcrnpt 1o 
measure more than mere recall of citizenship information. The recent work 
of Oliver and Shaver (1966) has lead to the development of two measures that 
attempt to appraise the pupil's skill in evaluating political argumot is rel- 
ative to important social and political Issues In our culture. These tests 
do not measure knowledge per se but appear to require the pupil to complete 
a number of problem solving steps In order to respond to the written situa- 
tions presented In the test. 

An early effort to develop more realistic forms of citizenship measure- 
ment was involved in the Citizenship Education Project (Friedricks, 1953) at 
Columbia University. More recent efforts aimed at obtaining objective 
estimates of citizenship behavior have been conducted by Borg (1964 a & b). 
This series of measures involve the use of written situational tests, pupil . 
reactions to televised citizenship situations, and use of the Guess-Who 
Technique in the appraisal of citizenship behavior. 

In the area of social competence, a number of social studies achievement 
measures touch on the topic of citizenship. The STEP Social Studies Test 
(1957) is probably the best of these measures currently available since it 
focuses on critical skills and understandings in the social studies area 
rather than recall of factual material only. 

Many of the personality and adjustment Inventories also provide data on 
social competence and social adjustment. SiegeMs Biographical Inventory for 
Students (1962), for example, provides scores on social activities, religious 
activities, political activities, and social conformity. The Cain-Lev ine 
Social Competency Scale (Cain, Levlne, 4 Elzey, 1963) provides similar 
information for mentally retarded children. Most of the major personality 
inventories provide at least one score that Is related to the area of social 
competence and social adjustment. 




6, PHYSICAL mo EMOTIONAL HEALTH 

The area of Physical Health is covered reasonably well by currently 
available measurement procedures. Many of 1hese measures are porforinancc 
tests such as the AAHPFR Youth Fitness Test (I960) which provide a well 
rounded estimate of physical fitness and may be applied at ages 10 to 30. 
Other measures In this area deal with knowledge of physical hygiene and 
health habits such as the College Health Knowledge Test (Dearborn, 1959) 
and the Health Behavior Inventory (Yellen, et. aj[, 1962). Other measures 
currently available are designed to measure specific physical o; other 
health variables such as hearing, vision, smoking habits, and color blindness. 

Many of the personality inventories and projective personalily meau- 
ures provide scores v;hich purport to measure the Individual's emotional 
health. For example, the Gui I ford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey (1949) 
provides a score on emotional stability, as does the IPAT Children's 
Personality Questionnaire (Porter and Cattell, 1959), Nearly all of the 
projective techniques are aimed at the assessment of various aspects of 
mental health and adjustment, and being somewhat more clinically oriented 
than the Inventories, usually provide scores on specific mental health or 
adjustment difficulties. 

In summary, a number of widely used and reasonably sound measures are 
available to appraise the areas of physical and emotional health. Current 
tests are probably least adequate in appraising good health habits since 
most tests in this area are of the self-report type and can therefore be 
distorted by the respondent who wishes to create a favorable impression. 

7, FOSTERING CREATIVITY 

A great deal of attention has been given in recent years to the problem 
of fostering creativity in the public schools. The most extensive work in this 
field has been done by Torrance (1965), Taylor (1964), and Guilford (1950). 
The measurement of creativity has been a challenging area and many of the 
early efforts to study the creative process such as the work of Osborne 
(1948, 1957) were seriously limited by the lack of valid measures. The first 
major systematic study of the measurement of creativity was carried out by 
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P. Guilford and his colleagues and resulted in developmeni of several 
measures of creative behavior that have been available in published form for 
a number of years • 

Guilford's factor analysis of crealive behavior (Guilford aj_- , 1951) 
provided many new insights into the area of creativity, formed 1he basis for 
Guilford's tests and has influenced the v/ork of later researchers in 1his 
field. Torrance's Test of Imagination, Form D (1965) has drav/n heavily on 
some of Guilford's earlier work. However, Torrance's measures have been 
applied much more widely to pupils at all age levels in the public schools. 
Four of the sections on Torrance's test. Product Improvement, Product Utili- 
zation, Unusual Uses, and Circles are scored for fluency, flexibility, and 
originality. The Ask and Guess Test is scored for fluency and adequacy of 
response only. Inter-scorer reliability coefficients on the various sub- 
tests in Torrance's battery range from .84 upward, with most coefficients 
above .90. Torrance's research has provided considerable evidence concerning 
the validity of his measures (1965). 

In summary, basically satisfactory measures of several aspects of 
creativity applicable to all public school levels have become available 
within the past year or tv/o. Since several major research programs are 
currently devoted to the area of creativity^ it may be expected that improved 
measures may continue to emerge. 

8. VOCATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY 

There is a wide variety of standard measures in the broao area of voca- 
tional evaulation. Most of these measures, however, are concerned with 
measuring either aptitude or skills for specific vocations, such as book- 
keeping, shorthand, typewriting, agriculture, teaching and industrial arts. 
There are virtually no measures currently aval lable that are designed to help 
the Individual understand the opportunities open to him in the vocational 
realm. Vocational aptitude batteries can, in conjunction with counseling, 
help the student gain insights into his strengths and weakncasses in the 
occupational context. -Some experimental measures provide a start at attacking 
the degree to which the individual understands his vocational opportunities. 
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Among these are an aptitude sel f-^conccpt lest developed by Borg (I960) end 
the Occupational Information Test developed by Borg and Cragun (1966). Since 
the need for such measures is generally recognized by vocational special isis, 
counselors, and psychologists, it appears there is some likclihoc>d thai olhor 
experimental tests not located in this preliminary survey ore available in this 
area. However, based on our preliminary data, v/e must conclude that at this 
time there are probably no fully satisfactory measures available to the 
school that v/ill measure the degree to which the school is achieving the goal 
of vocational productivity as defined in this position paper. 

9. INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

As defined in this position paper the area of intellectual development 
takes in most of the fields of human achievement outside of the basic skills 
and covers a major aspect of the usual public school curriculum. Achievement 
measures are available in virtually all of the areas contained under the 
broad heading of intellectual development although, because of the nature of 
the curriculum, these measures often do not cover the entire range of public 
school grades. In the biological and physical sciences and history, basic- 
ally satisfactory achievement measures are now available at least at the 
secondary level. Few measures however are available in these areas in the 
elementary level and almost nothing for the primary grades of the elementary 
school. Since many schools now have developed objectives that call for v;ork 
in these areas at the elementary school level, it appears that much further 
work is needed to develop adequate measures below Grade 7. A major amount of 
effort, however, is now being made in these fields and it is likely that . 
experimental tests appropriate for the elementary school are currently in 
existence, although such tests were not located in our prelininary survey. 
In the behavioral sciences and fine arts, there are few satisfactory measures 
of achievement at any level, although some minimally satisfactory measures are 
available. Again these measures aim primarily at the secondary school and 
col lege level • 

A major problem with many of the established achievement measures now 
available in areas such as the sciences is that rapid and extensive changes 
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In the curriculum have taken place in recent years that make rnciny standard 
measures Inappropriate. In summary, although minimally acceptable measures 
in the area of Intellectual development are available for the physical 
sciences and some of the humanities and the fine arts, such nrieasures are 
generally not available in tl^e behavioral sciences. Since many established 
measures In the physical sciences do not fit new curriculum developments, 
there appears to be a major need for additional test development if we are 
to obtain an adequate appraisal of achievement for the broad goal of intel- 
lectual development. 



10. CONTINUING EDUCATION 

The broad goal of continuing education as defined in this paper includes 
two major elements. The first of these elements is concerned with the degree 
to which students accept the concept of continuing education as a life-long 
necessity In our society. The second element is concerned with the degree 
to which the public schools are successful In helping each Individual to 
prepare for a world of rapid change and unforeseen demands. Although some . 
limited experimental efforts have been made to measure this broad educational 
goal, the preliminary survey did not uncover any reasonably complete 
measures even at the experimental level. The first aspect of continuing 
education probably could be measured with reasonable validity using straight- 
forward self-report techniques. The second area, however, concerned with 
determining the degree to which an Individual Is prepared to adapt himself 
to rapid change and unforeseen demands poses somewhat difficult measurement 
problems. In summary, there are virtually no measures now available to 
delermine the degree to which schools are attaining this broad education 
goa I . . 
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I. The preceeding sections sketch out the broad area of full education, suggesi 
criteria for selecting Laboratory programs, apply these criteria to a tentative 
area and briefly describe a project that could be developed further and subsequonl- 
ly be undertaken by the Laboratory. The final section of this paper is designed to 
give the reader a preview of the total long term trust of the Laboratory by taking 
one of the 10 broad educational goals, Motivation to Learn, and carrying the plans 
for one aspect of this goal to their logical conclusion. Since time has not per- 
mitted the exhaustive review of previous research that would be needed to build 
such a program in final operational form, this section should be regarded as a 
sample that can Illustrate the form In which plans for the total area of full 
education might ultimately be cast. The problem that we have selected for this 
illustration Is that of developing more . .f avorab le pupil attitudes toward the 
school . 

When this problem is weighed against the criteria given In Section C, we find 
at every hand evidence that the attitudes of pupils toward today^s schools leave 
much to be desired. A recent article dealing with the New York City school system 
reported that student attacks on the persons of teachers occur on almost a 
dally basis;. The large number of dropouts that has caused such great national 
concern In recent years Is further evidence that many students have strongly 
negative attitudes toward today *s schools. 

The most negative attitudes toward the schools appear to be held by individu- 
als from culturally deprived groups - the very groups whose members fall most short 
of the Ideal of full education. 

The puplMs attitudes toward the school Influence his perception of all of his 
school -related experience. The mechanism of selective perception and selective 
retention that have been so well demonstrated- 1 n psychological research tell us that 
the pupil having negative attitudes toward the school will tend to see and remember 
those aspects of the school situation that support his negative attitude and over- 
look or forget those aspects of the school situation that are likely to lead him 
to break out of this vicious cycle of constantly reinforcing his negative percep- 
tions of the school. This phenomenon Is partially explained by Festinger^s theory 
of cognitive dissonance (1957) and the research evidence supporting this theory. 

The changing of attitudes Is an extremely difficult, prob lem In psychology. 
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but some gains have been made in Ihi's area in recent years. Perhaps a more 
fruitful approach to the negative attitudes of culturally deprived children, 
however, may be made by learning hov/ these negative attitudes develop and re- 
moving or changing the circumstances that have brought them aboul . 

The gains in theory formulation in the area of attitudes has been matched 
by the development of promising measurement techniques. It is no longer neces- 
sary to rely wholly upon direct attitude scales of the Thurstone and the Lil<erl 
types. In recent years, behavioral indicators of attitude, situational tests and 
projective techniques have been developed that appear much more promising as un- 
distorted measures of attitude. Such indirect approaches as Osgood's Sematic 
Differential technique (Osgood, et aj_, 1957) have also been employed In attitude 
measurement. Thus, the state of the art seems to have reached a point where a 
thorough study into the nature of attitudes tov/ard the school, the development of 
these attitudes and the means of effecting attitude change appears feasible. 

In summary, the problem of developing and maintaining favorable student 
attitudes toward the schools is an area where today's schools are seriously 
fat I ing with many pupi I s and especial ly with pupils from cultural ly deprived 
environments. It Is an area that is fundamental to all of the pupi Ms behavior 
In the school atmosphere, it offers a reasonable chance of success and is con- 
cerned with all three of the basic goals of full education. 

J. TRAI>ISLATING THE BROAD PROBLEM OF INIPROVING PUPIL ATTITUDES iriTO A LABOF^ATORY 
PROGRAM 

V/e have Identified a problem area that appears to meet our criteria. V/e will 
now deal with this area in detail to illustrate the process through v/hich a broad 
problem area can be translated into a program and subsequently into specific pro- 
jects and procedures. This section will develop to its conclusion a tentative 
program plan for the broad goal of improving the attitudes of children toward 
school. This plan is designed to be illustrative and is not offered as a pro- 
posal for the laboratory's operational program. It does, however, represent the 
present thinking of Laboratory personnel and will be developed as far as time 
permits. Since this illustrative topic is sufficiently narrow 1o permit carrying 
the tentative plans to their conclusion, something that we cannot now do with the 
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project v/e have described earlier, lt;can be used to Illustrate several aspects of 
program development not shown in Section F, For example, the research sequence 
Illustrated is typical of major R and D programs. This sequence starts wl1h the 
development of Instruments, then moves to descriptive research, correlational re- 
search, experimental research, development and dissemination in that order. The 
objectives in the program can also be carried dov/n to the project level and 
spelled out in operational terms, thus providing an illustration of a format for 
one type of program development. 

It is hoped that this sample program can provide a basis for discussing- and 
clarifying many of the questions that must be resolved before the Laboratory staff 
can develop formal detali.ed program proposals for the consideration of the Exec- 
utive Panel, The objectives and procedural steps for the sample program are given 
in approximate chronological sequence, 

L OBJECTIVE I 

To measure with a reliability of .50 or greater and a concurrent 
validity significant at or beyond the .10 level, six behavioral 
dimensions reflecting attitudes tov/ard school of children at ages 
4, 8, 14 and 17. 

M RATIONALE 

The rationale underlying this objective Is that many aspects of human 
behavior related to an attitude object contain information about the 
attitude of the behaving individual or group. Each such aspect of * 
behavior Is a potential measure of attitude. Observations of sample.s 
of different types of behavior can thus provide a multidirectional 
approach-to the subject's attitude, which, promises to achieve the 
objective of valid attitude measurement more fully than the one- 
dimensional approach found In most previous research • The achievement 
of the objective will result in six families of attitude measures - 
each sampling a different aspect of the subject's attitude towards 
school, and each based upon a different theoretical rationale. 
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PROJECT A 



1.21 Objective I: Tc deteVminc the current state of the ort in the 
areas of altitude measurement, attitude development, attitude change, 
attitudes toward education and attitudes toward school. 

1.22 Tentative Procedures 

1.221 To develop a complete bibliography card, note card, and 
reprint file of primary source publications in the areas of attitude 
measurement, attitude change, attitude development, attitudes 
toward education, and attitudes toward school for the period from 
1955 to date. 

1.222 To prepare a report summarizing and interpreting the current 
level of knowledge in the areas listed in Objective I. 



1.31 Objective I: To develop one semantic-differential type attitude 
toward school measure for each age level 4, 8, 14 and 17. Measures 
must be significantly correlated between adjacent age strata (r>.40); 
have internal consistency coefficients greater^ than .60; and signifi- 
cantly differentiate between low-high attitude criterion groups at the 
,05 level of confidence. 

1.32 Objective 2: To develop one Likert-type attitude toward school 
measure for each age level 4, 8, 14 and 17. Measures must be signifi- 
cantly correlated between adjacent age strata (r^^.40); have internal 
consistency coefficients greater than .60; and significantly differen- 
tiate between low-high attitude criterion groups at the .05 level of 
conf i dence. 

1.33 Objective 3.: To develop one thematic apperception type attitude 
toward school measure for each age level 4, 8, 14 and 17. Measures 
must be significantly correlated between adjacent age strata (r^.AO); 
have Internal consistency coefficients greater than .60; and signifi- 
cantly differentiate between low-high attitude criterion groups at the 
,05 level of confidence. 

1.34 Objective 4: To develop naturalistic behavioral situations re- 
lated to attitude toward school that can be scored objectively and 
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significantly differentiate between low-high crilerion schools at the 
.10 level of confidence. 

1.35 Objective 5: To develop a written or oral situational test inst mo- 
ment to measure attitude toward school for each age level A, 8, 14 and 
17. Measures must be significantly correlated between adjaceni age 
strata (r?'.40), have internal consistency coefficients greater than 
•60, and significantly differentiate between low-high attitude crilerion 
groups a1- .05 level of confidence. 

1.36 Objective 6: To develop an attitude toward school measure baned 
upon selective perception and selective retention for each age level 
4, 8, 14 and 17. Measures must be significantly correlated between 
adjacent age strata (i>'.40), have internal consistency coefficients 
greater than .60, and significantly differentiate between low-high 
attitude criterion groups at .05 level of confidence. 

1.4 TENTATIVE PROCEDURES: 

It Is anticipated that projects would be set up for each of the afore- 
mentioned objectives and four or five of the six would be completed on 
a contract basis. The following procedures sketch out the probable 
course that these projects would follov/. 

1.41 Set up specifications for each project . 

1.42 Identify behavioral scientists qualified to conduct each project 

1.43 Negotiate contracts 

1.44 Plan and start in-house project 

1.45 Conduct project 

1.451 Develop theoretical rationale for the instrument 

1.452 Develop preliminary instrument 

1.453 Select low-high att i tude criterion groups "a" and "b" 

1.454 Administer preliminary instrument to low-high criterion 
group "a" 

1.455 Analyze and revise preliminary instrument 

1.456 Administer revised instrument to low-high criterion group 
'*b" to cross validate 
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1 .457 DevGlop operational instrument 

1.458 Administer to random samp I o of pupils at age levels 4, 8, v 
14 and 17 

1.459 Prepare manual including normative data, reliability and 
validity data for operational instrument 

OBJECTIVE 2 

To describe in quantitative terms the patterns of attitudes toward 
school of random samples of classroom groups and of stratified randciin 
samples of children drawn from defined racial, ethnic and socio- 
economic groups v/fthin 1he Laboratory region at the ages of 4, 8, 14 
and 17 years. 

RATIONALE 

This objective is designed to establish preliminary performance 
criteria. On a cross-sectional basis, the att.itude levels of children 
prior to attending school and at three critical ages during the years 
of school attendance will be sampled. Fran these data tentative per- 
formance parameters may be established, the nature and magnitude of 
attitude changes for each racial, ethnic and socio-economic subgroup 
may be inferred and differences among the subgroups may be identified. 

The objective is based upon the theoretical rationale that 
attitudes toward school begin to be shaped during the pre-school years 
and that different environmental variables will shape the attitudes of 
the various groups sampled. Sharp changes in attitude patterns of a 
specific group will alert the research staff to explore variables in 
the environment of the group that could have contributed to the change. 
This objective will be met for the most part using descriptive study 
techniques that will help us define operationally the nature of atti- 
tude toward school among various samples at the different age levels. 

2 TENTATIVE PROCEDURES: 

2.21 Normative sample: Using 3 stage stratified random sampling of 
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classroom units,* select 30 classrooms at grade levels 2-3, 8-9, and 
11-12. The total normative sample would be 90 classrooms. 

2.22 Subgroup samples: Using 1wo-stage random sampling, select at 
each of the three age strata of 8, 14 and 17 years, a sample cuMurally 
deprived and non-deprived sample of 30 children of each sex from each 
of the following racial, ethnic or socio-economic groups. At age 4, 
similarly select a sample of 10 children of each sex from each group. 

(a) Urban negro 

(b) Urban v/hite 

(c) Urban Spanish surname 
' (d) Rural negro 

(e) Rural white 

(f) Rural American Indian 

The total in-school sample number involved will be 30 children x 2 
cultural classifications x 3 ago levels x 2 sexes x 5 racial -ethnic- 
socio-economic groups, or 1800 cases. The total pre-school sample 
will include 200 cases. This step would involve a 2-month Joint effort 
among 3 or more project directors and the program director and would be 
completed primarily by contract. 

2.23 Administer attitude measures to all children in both samples 

2.24 Analyze the results to establish tenative perfornance criteria 

and to test the following hypotheses: 

(a) Children from different groups have significantly different 
overall attitudes toward school and education. 

(b) Children from different groups have . signi f leant ly different 
subscore patterns on attitude measures. 

(c) Attitudes toward school and education change at different 



* School district, school, and classroom unit at each of the 3 In 
school age strata. 
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rates for children in different groups from ago 5 io IV, 
i.e., the patterns of developtnent of attitudes towcjrd 
school and education differ significantly among Ihe groups 
studied between ages 5 and 17. 

3. OBJECTIVE 3 

To identify variables in the environment of the children sampled at ages 
4, 8, 14 and 17, that are significantly related to their attitudes 
toward school and determine whether significant differences are present 
among groups in the variables identified. 

3.1 RATIONALE 

The key to any attitude may be found in the total environment of the 
person holding that attitude. Attitudes are developed through contact 
with the attitude object, but are also learned from family members and 
other persons and objects in the environment. For example, a negro 
child of 4 may never have seen a school, but may have developed atti- . 
tudes toward school from listening to parents and older siblings, 
watching TV, or lool<ing at pictures in a discarded textbool<. This 
objective is designed to seel< out some of the probable environmental 
stimuli related to attitudes toward school and education in the hope 
that some of the most critical stimuli can be experimentally manipu- 
lated in later projects and that results can eventually be directed to 
the tasl< of providing an environment in which more favorable attitudes 
will develop. This objective seel<s out probable cause-and-ef feet 
relationships and will use casua I -comparative and correlational 
research designs. 

3.2 PROJECT A 

3.21 Objective I: To describe in quantitative terms the behavioral 
and environmental characteristics that have been found related to 
school attitude in previous research or are hypothesized to be related 
to school attitude. 
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TENTATIVE PROCEDURES 

3.31 Select all variables Identified in the review of literature as 
related to attitude 'lov/ard school and locate or construct tentative 
procedures for measuring each variable. 

3.32 Using theoretical constn;cts from the behavioral sciences, 
identify variables that may be hypothesised to relate to attitude 
towards school and select or construct tentative procedures for 
measuring each variable. 



3.41 Objective: To determine the relationships between behavioral 
and environmental characteristics identified in 3.2 and attitude 
measures developed under Objective I for children from different 
racial, ethnic, and socio-economic subgroup at ages 4, 8, 14 and 17. 

TENTATIVE PROCEDURES 

3.51 AsSoidble and develop procedures designed to measure the environ- 
mental and behavioral variables identified In 3.2. 

3.52 Administer to all children that have been selected in the sample 
described in 2.21 . 

3.53 Develop semi -structured Interview schedules for parents and 
children, train interviewers, and conduct depth interviews for a sub- 
sample of 5 children from each group at each grade level, or 360 cases. 
One parent of each child In the sub-sample will be selected randomly 
for sex and interviewed using the parent interview schedule. 

3.54 A sample of 50 parents of each sex whose children are found to 
have strongly negative attitudes toward schocJ will be assessed in 
depth, using extensive biographical data, measures of parental accep- 
tance, sibling data, parental attitude data, etc., to gain further 
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insight into probable cciuscs for negative pupil attitude. For compar- 
ative purposes, similar data will be collected from a sample of pcirents 
whoso children are found 1o have favorable attitudes towcird school. In 
cases where another person appears to hove had a significant influence 
upon the child Ihis person will also be interviewed. 

5.55 Using multivariate analysis of variance and factor analysis, 
andly;!e data to test the following working hypotlieses: 

(a) Specific environmental and behavioral variables arc related 

significantly to specific attitudinal variables for children in 
a 1 1 groups. 

(b) Definable factors related to children's attitudes toward school 

will emerge in the analysis. 

4. OBJECTIVE 4 

To attain a level of attitude toward school such that Experimental 
Group X| will respond favorable* to an average of Yj items on a 
.battery of six attitude measures; Experimental Group X2 will respond 
favorably to an average of Y2 Items and Experimental Group will 
respond favorably to an average of items. 

4.1 RATIONALE 

The child's characteristics and his interaction with factors in his 
environment determine the attitudes toward school that he develops. 

Variables found to be related to pupil attitudes represent possible 
causes contributing to his attitudes. Change or removal of environ- 
mental variables related to unfavorable pupil attitudes will, if there 
is a cause and effect relationship, result In the pupil developing 
more favorable attitudes toward school. There are two crucial questions 



^ Specific numbers may be substituted after performance criteria havo 
been established for each group. 
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to be asked at this point.- V/i I I imporlani school -relalod 



causes for pupils' unfavorable attitudes be found in Project 3.4? 
The possibility of controlling a significcJn^ number of variables 
outside of the school situation appears remote. If imporldnt school- 
related variables do emerge, v/i I I it be possible to manipulate them 
sufficiently in a field situation to bring about measurable differ- 
ences in pupil attitude? The follov/ing procedures assume that the 
previously described projects will lead to affirmative ar>swers to 
these questions. This objective will be achieved using a series of 
experimental field studies in which the factors identified in Project 
3.4 wii! be manipulated as independent variables. 



4.21 Objecflve I: To select independent attitude-related variables 
to be manipulated in experimental projects. 



4.31 Select from the variables that were identified in Project 3.4 
those that meet the following crileria: 

(a) Are significantly correlated (.05 level) with pupil attitudes on 
at least two age levels for at least one subgroup. 

(b.) Have af least 10^ common variance with at least one attitude 
measure. 

(c) Can be manipulated sufficiently in the school setting to offer a 
reasonable chance of bringing about changes. 

(d) Have .face validity, i.e., would be perceived by the layman as an 
imporiant variable worthy of the time devoted to it. 

4.32 Search the literature for research evidence sugciesting the most 
effeciive ways to manipulate each independent variable. 

4.33 Set up tentative plans for manipulating independent variables in 
the schools. 



4.2 PROJECT A 



4.3 TENTATIVE PROCEDURES 
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4.34 Discuss lentative prdceduros with school porsonnel. 

4.35 Try tentative procedures on pilot basis. 



4.4 PROJECT B 



4.41 Objective: To change attitudes ta./Drd school of selected racial, 
ethnic and socio-economic groups by changing variables in the school 
environmenl that are related to such attitudes. 



4»5I Assemble a team of project co-directors, each of whom will develop 
the procedures for manipulating one independent variable in the school 
situation. 

4.52 Conlractors will train teachers in the use of the planned procedures. 

4.53 Introduce di fferent combinations of 1 ndependent var i ab les into 
different schools, using a multivariate experimental design. Expose 
pupils to 'Ihe experimental or control treatment for one academic year. 

4.54 Measure attitude changes taking place In the various experimental 
and control programs, using instruments developed under Objective I. 

4.55 Using multivariate anaylsis of co-variance, determine the main 
effects of each independent variable and the interaction among indepen- 
dent variables, age, sex and racial-ethni c-socio-econom* c groups. 

4.56 Prepare research report, 

4.57 Develop the envlromental change programs (independent variables) 
that were most successful in bringing about more favorable attitudes 
tov/ard school . 

4.58 Train selected school personnel in .the execution of these programs. 



4.5 TENTATIVE PROCEDURES 
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4.59 Establish demonstration centers, mobile demonstration teams, 
motion picture practico and other techniques to disseminate the re- 
sults of the research program. 
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IKTJlODliOTlON 

TJic JnUial Plan ior llio operation of llio Far West Laboi-atory for 
Eduoaliona] lUuscarcli tiud Dcvclopmonl, dalccl tTunc 15, 19C6, pre- 
sented fivo program areas for laboratory nclivity. Among tlicni, 
the Curj-iculum Program area v/as presented v/ith (he fundamental 
question, "How can reasonable clioiees be made among the increas- 
ing variety of innovations in curricula?'* Pcfcrenee was made to 
the wide range of innovative texts, films and other instructional 
materials v/hich had been recently developed in fields of mathematics, 
science, Knglish, social studies and others. Tlic bewildering choice 
facing teachers and administrators at the present time promises to 
increase in comploity and difficulty as additional curriculum dc- 
velopinents for elcjmcntary and secondoxy schools cmci-gc at an 
accelerated pace. 

The importance of adequate methods for evaluating the cffcclivcncss 
and adequacy of these new materials was stressed. It was generally 
observed tluxl they vai-y widely, that many have been tested only 
wiih a limited sample of children and that some may be in use 
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vJthoul liavjiif; been cvahutlccl al all. One clial1cn£';o to liio laboratory 
proiiTuin in the area of cavrj-icuhun may be f.c;c;ii in llic following-; 
quotation from the liliJiciL.PJani "The eHf.:cnce of the problojn aj.pears 
lo be one of acliievin^j agreement on r/onie rea.sonable ]))-oeecluro.s 
and filanciai-cis for evaluation of new. eun-jeuhuii nsatco-ials, and then 
designing \vay« lo earry llioni out." 

Another cljallcngc desei-ibed in the Initial 3.^1 an relates to the 
question of balance. The pres.surcs created for course conlcnl im- 
provenicnt in eun-icula have resulted in a siluatioii where certain 
curriculum areas have been accorded highei- priorities juid have beeii 
supported by government and institutional funds. Initially, science 
and jnathcmatics were favored. Questions, therefore, remain about 
other areas of curriculum developnient v/hich did not have high jiri- 
ority and which need similar developnient and support. For example, 
fields such as social and humanistic studies need to be examined 
as wcll_ as fields of science and mathematics. 

In addition to the general statements of objectives for the Curriculum 
Program area, the Initial Plan described six projects to be bcgim 
this year. It is ackiiowlcdgcd that these projects were developed 
prior lo the forjnulation of prograni objcelivcs in -the five program 
areas. These j)rojccl5, hov/cver, v/cre considered to be approjiriate 
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to 11)0 ca):ly sialics of dc.voloprncnt of llio ]Vt\»[;i'f:m5^ )n iiartkuiln)', 
ll)C CurrJcuUini Proj^jram was scon a.s an area v/licivc [h::rc hv.d 
bcoi much clcvclopmciilul activity alon^ a bi-okcn front. Tlio variabi- 
lity noted anions; schools v/as strlkiiig;; and it v/a« ac:l;nov;lcdji;od 
that there i« insufficient inforjiiation about ll\e slaliu; of nev;er 
curriculum dcvcJopnienlf.;. It wrh seen to bo important that 11)0 
'Laboratory develop a "road map" of the prep>ent slate of affairs 
wilh regard to curriculum developments. Without this "road rnap," 
programin.atic thinking would not be possible because the eN.istlng 
slate of affairs would )iot be adequately defined. 

It Wfis also noted in the Init ial Pl an that ma)iy of the newer eurri- 
cuhnn developments had not given sufficient attention to the question 
of teacher competencies. It was seen important, therefore, to learn 
more about the experiences that teachers v;l)o were attempting to 
use innovations were having. 

In light of the above, the I nitial P lan proposed a project. Conferences 
on Currieuhnn Development and Evaluation. The project originally 
prescribed four conferences of two and a half days each fca* approxi- 
mately 10 participants each in the fields of mathematics, science 
for the elementary grades, foreign language. programs fo)' elementary 
and junior high schools, and the linguistic approach to English 
language instruction. Subsequojit to the wi*itlng of the Inittal plan, 
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a fifUi conforcncc was added ii) Ihc area of sc>cia1 r-tiicDccs. 

The objective of Ujc ooiifercneo?5 is: lo , . Irnni-^lalc Uio Jieccl.s for 
loaclier preparalioi) a)id evaluation into prac'ueal prop/arns that 
can bo undertaken by the Laboratory." 

The reports from tlie five eonferencof; should, tlierefore, enable 
the pi-o^ram })ersonnol of the 3-.abo):atory to take a broadei' and more 
intensive look at these important areas of the soliool p)-o£»;ram. It 
should then be possible to utilize the conference recommendations 
in llie fo)*)nulation of objectives and })ro2;]\am components in tins yery 
important prof';ram area. 




C)V)*rRY]7»:\v 

M«ijor cojiipojicjitr. in this paper include! a review of llic innjov currcn 
curriculum rcvir.iori« in several curriculum n)*ef^s. While Ih.cr.e 
revicwfj do not encompass all new dcvelopmcnls, they do identify 
some of the major developments thai have acliicvod naUc»nal atlcnlion. 
Obviously, such a review must be brief; however, the members of 
the Kxecutive Panel rnay wish to request that the staff oive )iiore 
information about one or more of these developments. 

, The paper presents an analysis of curriculum revisions in jicneral 
in light of what is known about instructional systems. The analysis 
in this section includes. a discussion of need theory and practice in 
the change process, a brief description of the systems approach 
to instructionjil problems, some consideration of criteria for de- 
tcrniining whelhci* or not a curriculum revision is ready or whether 
it needs more work, and a discussion of the possible application 
of criteria of readiness. 

The final seclion presents an initial analysis of the problem of 
evaluating the nev/ curricula offerings. Consideration is given in 
this section to the criteria for use in such evaluation, such as the 
inlerrelalioaship of the new development with broad in?'.lructional 
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Konls and wJtli courf;(! objoclivcs. Ackljljoiuilly, llicro is prolijrnnary 
di8ciusf;ic>n of problcnis of cxperJ mental dc^?.;ijiii jtticl cvaliuilio;). 

TliifJ paper represents an initial step in Iho jiroccji;s of ])roi;rain 
fonnulatioij and is submitted to the . ]5xooutivo )\^inol for disciUAsion. 



Tho bc;gij)innj»; dale of Ihc p^.-cscnt wave of currjcuUini rero)*jii 
aclivilicf; is difXicull to iclcnlify. ']t cs)iicr^»;ecl ns a result of the iiitor- 
aclkm of a wide raiige of faelorr>. Some of ihc factors; wcn-c IJio 
coneerii of r»eliolarc> and learned s'.oejelief; with the obr.ervc:d laj-; 
between the di.seovcri' of new l;now]ed£;e and iUi appearance in the 
currjeulum in llie clcjiientary and high seliools; llic cUssatLsfaclioii 
of menibei. the Icaehing profes5.;ion with tlie available leaelunj^ 
materials; the diffieult if not impossible try to make wise 
curi'icular elioiees; the new findin^js from rcseareli studies on tho 
question of how changes are broujjlit about in a complex bcliavior 
such as tcaehing; the application of systems analyses to currieulum 
development; tlic dilemma caused by inadequate evaluation instruments 

With the political attention jyiven to education after the launching 
of Sputnik I, many curriculum development activities which had been 
located in research centers on university campuses, loomed to 
national importance. The United Slates Ciovornment as wc'.l as many 
state governments invested substantial amounts of money In these 
projects and encouraged the development of others. Though tlie 
movement began with mathematics and tho physical sciences, it 
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gninccl troiicjKioiir. rnojnontmn ruid eventually ftffocU-cl nearly every 
jnftjor Kubjcict Jiifillo)- disoipliiic. 'J'lic fo]lo\\jnj'; if. a brief fuurnr.iiry 
of major dcnclopinciils in cacli of scvcj;al tuibjocl jnaltcr in-cas: 

MAU}I}::iVIAT]_CS 

Tl)0 curriculiini reform movement in mallicmalies is r.ov.' in its second 
decade:. The. IJnivorsity of JUinoir. Cornmittoc on School^ 
(UJCSIi]) gave impolus to other "jModern Math" projects sucli as Scliool 
Mathcanatics Study Groitp (SMSG), the Greater Cleve land Math (GCMP) , 
the Syi-acusc University-Webster College ]\Iadij^on l-;)-o^^ the lb»ivcrsity 
of jllinois Arithmot ie Pro ject. Umvcrsity of Maryland Matlicmat i cs 
Project, Suppos' K> i)erimental Pr o ject in th e 'J'caohing of K Icmontary- 
Sehool Math e matics . In general, the math groups have revised and re- 
evaluated their programs. Sone arc now embarked upon computer- 
programmed matei-ials and "systems" approaches to the teaching-learning 
situations. The follov;ing arc selected examples of course content im- 
provement programs in the area of mathematics. 
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Objective: 

To cieveJop and lest a eoinputei'-basecl curriculum in elemcnlaj^y 
school nialhciiiatics. 

Approach: 

In the devclopir.cnl of compute)-- ba.sod inalcHal?;, a deeper behavioral 
analysis of the learning process v/as made than was cusloniary in 
previous curricuUun devclopnicnts. 

Status: 

Available materials include Set s and Ninybei-s Books (K-*l) and a 
First Cou rse in Mathematical Lor Ic planned for selected and talented 
students in grades five through nine, and produced some fifteen des- 
criptive and analytical publications on the CBMI project. An experimental 
computer-based program, called »Di*ill and Practice' (grades 3-6) 
originating at Stanford University is sent to several schools on tele- 
type type equipment. liossons arc prescribed after an analysis of the 
pupils' work. 

At IJrentw-ood School, computer-assisted instruction is being developed 
in mathematics and reading for grade 1. 
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Objcc'iivc: 

Among a number of objectives inclucicd arc: 

Iiitroduco pjrccisc: jnallicjvjfidcal vooabulary; develop llic .strucluro of 
xnathcniatics; introduce inalh cojicopls such as £';oo3nol77 and cloiiicnt- 
ary al[jcbra in the middle f;rador>; develop eourr.os, leaehins rnnlori^tlr. 
and teaeliinc; jnciliodf:. 

Ap]:)roae]K 

The proo;]\'irn is ba^jcd on the as.sumption lliat eonecpls and Ihoir 
relationships lo the slructiirc of rnallronialies is eenlral to all 
malhemalies leaching. S'aulonls develop an av/areness of the baro'e 
properties of numbci-s Uirough a discovery apjuvoacli. 

♦ 

Status: 

One liundred and forty tlirec publications have been produced by SiMSG. 
Among those arc textbooks for grades three througli ten, teacher's 
commentary books, supplementary materials and rei)orts. The • 
direetorof the progi-am, Professor r*egle, attended the l-rojcet F 
Mathematics Conference and voiced two main concerns: progi am * 
articulalioii aiul tcjiclicr ccliicatioa. 
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Objoclivc: 

To present jnalh as a c:orif:jstcnt luufioci disciinincj to Icaci sludonl.s 
to discover principle:; for themselves; to iililif'-.e manipulative 
skills jioecssary for problem-solving: to dovolop a relraijujij-; 
program for leacliors. 

Approach: 

Although .the discovery method is used, the students are not en- 
couraged to vei'bali'/c discovery for fear that premature verbalization 
may hinder generalization. 

Status: 

Available is a jimior and senior high school mathematics scries of 
eleven units including teacher commentaricri, examinations and 
self-ihstruclional texts on solid geometrj', logic and introduction * 
to algebra. The course is being tried in many areas, the largest 
center being the Los Angeles City schools. There are evaluation 
plans. 
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The l)niyor^:ity of ^l?i!Jhciiin.{ fc\s ]M'ojCic{ (U^ilvj A'P) 

Objective: 

To develop precjf;ioii in using the lan£;urigct of niallionic'ilics, lo 
appreciate llic sli-ueturc of number systems, lo use incluclive and 
dcduclive inetliods of reasoning; and lo ftcquiro an understt-.ndinc^ of 
bolh niclric and non-metric geometry. 

Approach: 

The cmpliasis is on fundamental learning pi'ocesses in mathematics. 
The course attonpts lo develop in children an ability lo recogniy.e 
and use space, lime and number relationships lo observe, describe, 
classify and number, to drav/ inferences, spciculalc and cxpcrijnent. 

Status: 

At pi*csent, an attempt is made lo make the material of the second 
year less difficult by programming the- malciial in shorter steps. 
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Objective: 

To ])cli) IcRcliors jjinkc Jiialhejiialics exciling for cliildren, to excilc 
tliejn v.'illi adventures in Jiifitliejiiatics. 

ApproacJ): 

Cliildren arc encouraged lo oiiess, invent and ijnply jnf:{hcma(ical 
principles without the. restrictions of ojic specific problem to be 
solved or one correct answer to be found. As arithmetic procedures 
are learned, concepts from algebra are introduced. 

Status: 

There are nine books available for grades 1 through' 6. Work is 
progressing on jnatcrials for children below the fii^st grade level 
and beyond the sixth grade. 

s 

I 
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'J'hc science jvjovoncnl in curriculujii witi; slavlod by Jcrrold T. Zacliarin 
of MIT who initiated the Physicnl fidci^^^ Study Coinnjillc-c (3\^;SC). 
Many prop;rarns Imvc bccji developed llirougl] National Science Foundation 
funding in the major areas such as: Biology, CliODislry, Physics, and 
Earth Science. Rome examples follow: 

Chemical Bond Aiwoach Project (CBA) 
Objective: 

To present chemistry as a process of investigation with imaginative 
ideas used to interpret laboratory findings. 

Approach: 

Uses the thone of chemical bonding as a central concept to relate all 
of the processes and understandings of chemistry. 

Status: 

Project is considered complete. There are no current plans for 
expansion or revision. Project evaluation was published in "Science," 
1962, and "The Science Teacher," 19G3. 




C)K?)iiIc:r!| KdiK:n{i03i :;ialerjnl Study (C]n^n?S) ^ 
Objcrctjvcs: 

To cliniJDish Die current separation bolwecn scionlJr.ls hvA teachers 
in the luidcrrslancling of ncicnoc; to stimulate avici prepare t}io5.;e 
high rcliool students whose pvirposc it is to continue tliC study of 
chemistiy after hifjh school; to give an uiKlerslanding; of the iin- 
portance of science in current and future human activitios: to en- 
courage tcacliers to undertake further study of chonislry courses tliat 
arc geared to keep pace witli advancing scientific frontiers, and 
thereby improve their teaching methods. 

Approacli: 

CHEM Study is a laboratorj^ discovery-oriented course. 



Status: 

Appi'oximately 2,500 teachers arc using the complete program. Trial 
editions of course materials were tested over a three-year period in 
a total of 550 schools y/ith about 60,000 students. Feedback was 
gathered through weekly (later bi-weekly) meetings of teachers in- 
volved, and by questionnaires. A limited follow-up study at U. C. 
Berkeley indicated ClIEM- Study--prcparod students had an advantage, 
in qualifying for the accelerated freshman course. Kurther follow- up 
studies arc being undertaken to determine effect on higli school 
Bcienco enrollments, performance in college chemistry and on under- 
ERJ.C standing of the nature of scicneo. 
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TJic sludy ht-;; inilintcd cvaluaiivc 5;u3-voyr. nnd )ku; coiilimicci to 
provide consullniil 5;caTjccr», on i-cquc::>t, to those coiioo-nod wJih 
tcacho; preparaUon. WalcrJals li::vc licon, or will be, tran.slrilcd 
into 7 forcigrn lan^iuarios. Three text book eornpanios ])aYe taken 
over the revision of CllEM Study texLs and v/ill produec three 
separate versions in 196S. 
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Objective: 

Tlio puvpof;c of tlif. projc:o{ is j)rhna3'jly that of dovolopinj; more 
meaningful materials. 

Approach: 

The approach is not to develop a national curriculum, but to r»\vpp]y 
a variety of carefully thouj;1it-oul and tested materials wliidi a 
curriculum director may use in developirig an elementary science 
curriculum for the particular needs of his scliool system. 



j Status: 



The program is not completed. Trial classes are in session v;ith 
teachers making periodic reports regarding the clfectivcness of 
materials and KSS staff members visit classes. Quesiionnaires arc 
circulated and feedback information is used for evaluation a?Kl for 
material revision. Program directors have requested tlic researchers 
to concern themselves with the design of evaluative inst3:uments. 
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Objtctlvci: 

To implojiionl a pliilosopliy of science cclifcalion lliul cniplu! sizes 
scicjiUfic inciuiry pncl is cxpcriencc-ccii'tcrcid for llic stiulont. 

ApproRcli: 

Biology, chcjnistry, mjitliciiiatics and pliyr.ics arc used lo develop 
concepts and define procesr.efj in carlh science. Most of the niatcrJal 
is designed for use at the ninth-grade level. It is being tested in its 
second year with 10,000 students. Teacher feedback is supijlcmcntcd 
by staff observation. The testing program coji.'=-.ists of a Ihat of 
Science Knowledge .(l]0 items) given at the beginning of tlic year, 
five AohicvcDient Tests and one Comprehensive rinal E>aniination. 

Status: 

A text, laboratory manual, and tcaclicr's guide for use in sceondavy 
school earth science courses v.'ill be developed. One or more pan^phlct 
scries, a .set of visual materials, and a set of laboratory models 
arc also planned to supplement classroom material. Contlrued activity 
in teacher preparation, fihn, and pamjihlcls. Commercial publication 
of te.\» and lab is envisioned in 1967. . ' 
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Objective: 

To co»t)-ibu(o to llic hnprovcment of biolojvical education Dnouiili llie 
preparation of curriculum matej-ials related to the study of bio]of»;y. 
To produce jnalerials which are in liarino2iy willi rnctliods used by 
scientistf; in the field of biology. 

Process approacli: 

TJirec texts approach biology from different aspects: The ]3lue, 
bioehonueal; Yellow, cellular; Green, ecologicaK Specific facts and 
definitions are de-eniphasized and majoi- concepts arc given most 
allcnlion. Laboratory exercises are a major pnrt of the pi-ograni. 
Supplementary, Bl£ck, materials have been produced and a gj-eat 
amount of audio visual material is available. 

Status: 

An estimated 10,000 to 15,000 teachcz^s are using the program and 
an equal number are using parts of the program. Recently JUissia 
adopted the Yello\y Ve rsio n as the official biology text for all Russian 
schools. 




A A AS ^oiji mi 5i,'*.K):i on Sc I cnco ^ yMK\o?i i on^ 

(Aincrlcrtn As5;oc.>r-.{Iou for tlic .AciVuiKrc:]^;::?); of Soic-ncc) 

OlxjocUvc:: 

To provide intcrpi'Ci{:tl}ori and Lclp to scJiools in liic^. r.olcc'.ion of 
new science nialoials, and encourage i]nprovoi7^ont of scicj.cc 
cdiicalkm in llio early grades. 

Aj)proaeli: 

Using tlic text, Sei 01100: A _ P^;c)9c,v;s Ai);)ro^;c]i , sludenls arc lau[;]il 
soionoc Ihrougli performing Cw\j)erinie3ils and leai^ning llio oj)eralioiial 
.skills of science. 

Status: 

Two hundred and fifty tcaeliors are usiiif^; the coinplcitc program, and 
several hundred are using porlionr* of it. The exercises were tried 
out in dcjnonstration classes during the v.'riting session. New equip-- 
laent was designed and kits were prepared. The evaluation materials 
v/ere revised and the process tost v/as developed. Nov/ teacher training 
malorials v/ere pi'epaved. Kxereises are being prepared for commercial 
publication. Material to be published in the fall of 1967. 
A v/riting conference to revise tlie exercises will be held in June and 
July at the University of Maryland. In addition to rcvisisig tlio exercises, 
tlio v/riters v;ill revise tlie evaluation materials, the teacher cducalion 
program and the teaching kits. The revised T:\alerialswill be tried out 
by approximately SO toacliors in 19GG/G7. Parts one through seven liave 
been prepared v/itli cotnrnontary for tcrfftl^rs and kits for laboratory v.-ork. 
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Science:^ 
Objcciivc: 

To jjroducc a i)ro2ra)n which belli gujclcsihc cluld's clcvc-lo])!nc:}i{. in 
Ids exj^crioncct with natural phciibnioia tiiul provides hirn v/ith tlia 
iieccssaj'y frarncv/ork in v/hicli lo view f;iich experience?;. 

Appi'oach: 

The Icaclier plays a nc^Y classroom role in whicli ho analyzer, and 
synlhesizes the eliild's CApei'icnee, observes him as a learner with - 
out being oblij;atal to suinmarize the objectives of the lesson vvith Um. 

Status: 

One unit, Matei-iaj pbj ects , is nov/ available conunercially. Other 
imits are being developed for clcrnontaiy grade children: Instruction 
and Systems, Variation and Measurement, Organisms aiid Life Cycle. 




With few cxrcptJons;, moM of llio cu3-)-(inl dovcloprnonli; in (ho social 
r.cicnc:c:?; arc lcr,5; vi5;ible on Ih.o national scene tlian those in 5o;i(ho- 
inn|jc5; and science. Kxle3)f;ive dcvcloimicnl?; in the f;oejal seJcnco 
curricuhnn, equal to that in juulhoriatics ajul tlio natural sciences, 
have ))ot yet occmved A general crilieism of the jn-escnt eurrieula 
in social sciences is that the rigors of the separate diseiplines and 
the iniity of social scicjiccs have boon sacrificed to anioiY-^^Kius studies 
of man and society and social liYi}ig and life adjustment treatments. 
Many projects, some 57, are now well ujidcj-way and promise to 
make substantial revisions in the social sciences now tauglit in 
elementary schools and lugh schools. 

New program developments put emphasis on concepts, principles 
and mctliods of social science disciplines, arc sequential, and atten- 
tion is given to sociology, anthropology, political science, economics 
and geography. 

Much of v/liai is underway in tlic Social Sciences can not bo reported 
in the same framework as can the developments in math f.nd scicsicc. 
It v;as felt, therefore, that the Laboratory should sponr.or a fifth 
curriculum conference, adding Social Science to those described in 
Project y in the InUial Plan. 
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After )n?iny ycar.s of I'clalivoly few curricuUim (lovdoymirti^'is in tlic 
ficJd. of jnodern foreign lanf;tua»;c instruclion, then:. conco'(;'ec1 during-; 
Ihc 39I1OV; a stronji ualional coiKtoni IhvA llio scIjooI.^. had failed lo 
recognize Iho importance of in.9t) uclJon in foreifin lanjjua^'jc, ]'^eavs 
were exprcr.sed that tlie Aniei'ican liad an extrwno )jandiea]:> in 
unde)*slandjnf; llie real pi^oblonis of the v/orld with jiiastery of only 
one language. 

The challeni>;e given lo Uie ^diools was lo develop a nation of hi- 
linguals. While cvci-y Aiiieilean rJiould control Knglish, it was said 
that each American should also control another language. 'J'hc status 
of language instruction at the cloiicnlary level as well as the 
secondary school level v/as elevated and installed alongside the so- 
called basic subjects. The National Defense Kduealion Act provided 
funds and the California Legislature gave a mandate. A nation of 
liilinguals v;as seen to be an attainable. goal, not an unattainable 
dream. 

The flurry of activity among the schools to inst?Jl progran;s of foreign 
language instj*uction was frequently chavaclerizcd Ly inadequate plattninj; 
unsuitable materials, lack of articulation , and tlie absence of any 
evaluation. J'ilementary schools coinmenccd foreign langu:>ge instruction 
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?.(. neai'ly every f';rriclc! lovol. Some used twice wcclJy jn.';!nic(io!i:il 
television pro[';r?Mns, f.orno had Iravc])!!^*; toric]ir:rs v/ilh jinlive l^n{*;iuic-;c 
conipotencics, fJO)nc invested licavily in lanjiuaj-e Jjibv-^-alorics, 
did more tlian oceasiont»l)y v/uri-y about (iuestJori.'> y.v.oh ur*, whrd v;jll 
hjippon to the. students v/lien Ihcy road) high se]iool? Wliat arc the 
criteria for the seloetJon of a . particular ]aj)[;iiaf»;c for instruolioi? 
Arc \vc achieving our gonlR? 

At t)ic high school level, tho.'c was also great variation among tlie 
approaches. Sorno schools required the existing staff, v/hcthcr quali- 
fied or not, to sv/itch to materials based on the aural-oral appi'oach. 
New jnalcrials were adopted w'ithoul adequate evaluation as to their 
readiness or effectiveness. In other sehools, a miilll- lrac}; system 
v/as established for one or more . foreign languages. In these sehools 
it was possible for students who were enrolled in the traditional 
foreign ' language eourse sequence, with the emphasis on reading and 
writing, to continue in that sequence. Other siudents could bo en- 
rolled in a course sequence v/luch stressed the conversational approfieh. 

Few high schools, however, were prepared to j eccivo studcuts v;ho 
had prior foreign language instruction at the elementary level. In 
extreme eases, these students were required to begin all over again 
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in a new sccjuouco in iri.s'u uclion. 3>c:s^: obvJciur;, v;i«5> ])yoh]iTA 
of tbo lud; of aviiculr.Uon be{\vccn tlio c]c'o^i(^:.>t::)y arifi r.cvonCinty 
foreign lanf-;ufi^;t: instriKt'iional 3nalori<il^'.. ScvOral cvr tliO widely 
uf;cci fjcqucncc;?; of iji.slruc'iionf;! maicrialn fire not dcsi'i.DCcl lo IrrLo 
a student fro3n the: olonentary grades into the artvrucod woj'l; of the 
ftCJiior liigh school in a planned secjuencc. 

Mueli jnore needs to be l;nown about the eurrieuliun niatej-inlf; 
available in the various foreigji language: })rograms before il will 
be posf;ible for the Laboratory staff to make ju-ogj-ain reecunmend:-ilioji.s 
rcJaled for foreign language in5;truetion. Unimswered ciueslionr; ineludo 
those j-elatiJiglo the length of the sequenee of instruelion, the 
coneo^n for a tran?j)lion to or addition of other skills othcj- than 
oral ooni)minicatIon, the preparation and reei'uitment of a qualified 
teaching staff, horizontal and longiiudinal arlieulation, and question?* 
relating to the iinpaet of legislated eurrieuluni. 
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SI 

CllltmCUJ AiJM JiKYJSJOI^ ANJ) ''iNSTJiUOTiONA), SV^^-j^K^iS" 
DDIKIAT] OK \h CI 1 A MCUS 

It is dear fro!ii v/lial lias bcoii p;ivcn above thril one of \ho mnjor 
problc)n5; in curricula )*cvi.si()n is coiicc?vjioc1 v.itli Djc ];rocos;i by whicli 
curricula cluniocs ca)i bc: offcclivcly incorporalccJ in (lie 5:choo] .systc^iiif;. 
Altliouf^h con5:.iciorab]c airiount of research ir^ presently beinp; coMclnc'iCcl ' 
in this [icncral arca,^ Ihe final ansv/or5; to problenu; and slvalercie^ for 
efficient and cffeelivc introduction of chari£;c is not known. 

It is apparent, however, from fjndin<;T, reported by JiOV/in"^' and olliors 
that for pcrrnanoU chang;e to occur in any social system including;" the 
public schools, cons )dc?)\it ion must bo f;iven to all the social and 
psyeholosical factors concerned. 

Tor this reason, it would seem that the CuiTiculum Program of the 
laboratory should be planned v/ith consideration for the total system 
in which all factors effecting; eurricular chanfjc 9xo taken into account. 

THE TO'J AL SYSTKM APPROACH TO CXiTJUCULA 

In most cases the approach to curriculum design has been on a ^'component" 
basis with lillle detailed regard as to how the nev/ course v/ould fit in 

J) 0*he Coope7\itive Project in Kducalional Development (COINED) is an exarnnlo 
of an intcr-inslitulional api)roach to the study of models for planned changes 
in school systems. SKC Ne\yslettcr, I. , Numbed S, Juno 1906 

2) Kurt J.ewiu '-Group Decision a^.d Social Chicago'' in 5k:>cicty for l\^;yc]'oloi::icai 
• Study of Social Issues, lio^'^L^SjiiJiS'-ii^-'l l^sychology, New Vorl:: Hoary Holl, 
1952, p. -171 ' \ 




any ovorall ^yr.lcon of C'dwc ^Iioji. Witcr* a 5i>s?c^n jf> l;in';o]y ^Uatic: 
(witli rc.r.poi;{. to jvorfl.^:, ro;.ourcp lyjn\=; Ic vohs, naltivo c»f liluclctxt 
inpul, do.) )V)Oclifi'::alioiu; are :ibso)'lK>d by r: jiradvrl io;occ5;f. of 
ndjur;[inon(, 5;oroo accom^iiociation hcinj; annck; in lbc!]av<;or .sy^/.loia, rmcl 
by )niK;h r.jriC^olbJiig; and ) cvJr^ion, in (lie newly jntroducoci o)- charifjod 
clcjincnL JJowcvo)', when many as]jccis of an cdiioalloiw'i) {;y.s(cin\ :trc 
chanfjinfi rajndly now problons arc enoounlorcd, Tiio adoption, intro- 
duction and mnintcinancc of a now curriouhun roquiro?; nnich thoiifiht 
if undue cljan[.»;e 00^.(1: (IkiUi nialcria). and noii- inateria)) arc to be 
avoided and if survival and ofl'ioicncy arc to bo aobievcd. 

Syr.lenift Analysi^vand Op'jJ-ations; Jtosoarch techniques, first applied 
on a wide .scale in military and industrial hardware situation.^, have 
created a kind of philor.ophy and a battery of toehni.queci for the desijjn 
or redcsij^n of complex orjianiy.r.lions. ]Jriefl3'5 operations research 
seeks to opliroiy.e or ma\imi:<c specific values (usually of output products 
or input cost) by finding stratcfjio points in the system functions where the 
largest (or satisfyjngly large) changes can be made, usually by redesign 
of structural asj)ccls of the system, by changing the "anix'' of input, 
throughput or output clem.ents, or by other changes such as scheduling, 
im'cntory policy, etc. 
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nnd cavjy dovulopino^! of new syslcms. )t. uriirilly Oilrtll::; jnajor 
aapcoiH of clioJco and dovolopmcnL of dc::.jj';n couocpis c'md \hcir 

ii^ij)]orjicn(ii>[;- hardware and 5:ofUvarc:. 

• • • ■ ~" 

BcyoJid llic usual cfforlf; to criij)loy loiiical and iorilljo.?naUc:ri] }-jao)^ 

in the dovolopincnl and evaluation of 5;yj;:(on) inodeJr. — and implicit 

in this offorl. U)c bafjio approach to p.voblonr. iu\ ''£:yslo)i)«" 

of interrelated, intcvacling elements. Particuh^vly in ^ystcmr. analy.-os 

there is llic concern that all essential elements for the cen5;lruction and 

cffeelive operation of a system in all of its pliases bo dosi<iucd and 

'scheduled to provide for a timely, effective and efficient operation. 

At this time no such systems approach to desi-»n, implementation, 
inaintenance and modifiealion of curricula exists, llathor v/e are 
still on a components development level in which the "interface proMcm" 
O^rerequisite teacher or student skills and abilities, consequences on 
other concurrent or subsequent, learning;, logistical implications, 
quality control monitoi-ing;, etc.) is lai-gely ij;nored or is handled by 
desioning to a specific actual or assumed jnodel (of student quality, 
instructor capability, institutional resources, etc.). In some eases 
obvious discrepancies in curricula and their interface models have been 
found. (Such diffcj-enccs arc suggested for example by t]ic Chenucal liond 
Approach and Iho Chc-infcal Kducalion Material Study). 




WJjilc llic: Jinboralory \vi]} linvc- to doa] willi {]:o liC.vc: jioy. Jiec Js c»r 



obvioiu; that, ono conl?;ib;i(lon v/luoli hv. rnrtclo bv ll'O 3^:(bc)>;:i(o]'v i^J 



lo fofslor n sy.stcms rij;]>ro:ic]i to tlio closij';a niid cvahu'lioji of cuvricul.rt. 



pj;io); lo ll)o conrJdcration qu.o.silJcnjf:; of qurwliiv and c.rfcol)VO})C's:j of 



new curricriiluin in]iOYa{io])5; il is iniporlnnl t])al there ho a dc[Ciwinatio:i 
of whotlicr or Jiot llio curricuUin-j ifj rc!ady for use. The cjite5;{foi) of 
"readiness'* is therefore one v/lueh rekites lo tliO iivailability of 
neecssavy parlfj. The. basjie ju-isin^ijjlion Ir, that if a eurricuiluiu dcYoJopme)il 
docis ))ot liave llic jieees.sary j^rtrls, ecrlain qiieslions regardinjv the 



CYaluation eannot be faced. Keadincs.s criteria are two broad ca{ej';o3 ics. 
First, arc the necessary nKilorials of iiislriietlon supplied by the deve]ope)\? 



Second, has the innovation proceeded lhroiK;h all the steps of dci'clopnicnt 
vhich can be doomed as necessary, e.g. , have field testing-; and rcviftions 
been acconiplishcd? These criteria arc sugf;esled in the following outline. 
1> Tex tbook 

A student guide, work bool: or reading material through v.iiieh students 
receive instruction or information should bo l eadlly available. 

2. Teacher ^s Manual 

A teacher's £-;uicIo v;hich informs the u^er about dlfricuUies v.'ith the 
program and offers advice on iniplen\cnling the prograiii should be 
available. DO 



These must include, of course. 



materials to assist in the introduction 



of the material to the r»chool system, e.g. , teacher training material. 




There f;1jouUl bo dircoiionr; for o)- plruiiteJ }nrdtai;il proviuo :r(iequ:t 

brici:«ii\»unc] for fUuclctnlJi lo crtrry Qul laloralory work in (l!o:;c ?;VO;',s v/jic^i 
laboratory worJ: is a purl of tlio cm-rjculiun. 

There should bo lasts or other measuremoit tools by which iitMclont 
and teacher ean cvnluale their j)rogre.ss toward the .stated l»o1)avloral 
objeetiYe5; of thci pro?;ram. 

5 > Laboratory KU 

Kquipmwit aud jnatcrials iiecded lo implement thc! laboratory part of 
the eeurse should be made available at the time and phacc it is needed. 

There sliould be in-service training guides or auxiliary jualerials by 

whieh teachers can bceorne beller cqiiipj^od to leaeh the projfrarn. 
• 

The p)*og;ram should be tried in classrooms and changed v/hei'c necessary 
to improve the material. 

8, Te ache rs train ed to teach the|yoarnm 

Thcj^c should be evidence that toaclicrs v;ho v/cre not involved in the 
development of the prog^ram can be instructed in the ise of the pvos;i'am. 
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course in Ihc f^v.mo ?.;uujoc:l ru;ca. 

An a?jcncy not associalod v/Jth Iho projocl dcvdopcr^; rJioiild ^ls^::c^^s 
llio jvcoiirain. . 

3.1, Indc p ondo nt )pipIcyio)itfttio)i 

0'I)C-cn(})'c c6urf:c: f;liould bo succo.v.rJul'ly cnrriod llirou^ih without Vno 
involvcmcjil of the? io;o{jrain developers. 

12, Art icul at ion an d Into f y a t j on 

The pro£j-am should fit into the curriculum 5;o that it is articulated 
v/ilh scope and sequojiee of the curriculum. 

9) Horizontal articulation should be con.sidcrcd as the ])ro^;ra)n relator: 
to other courses taught at the same g;rade level. 

b) Vertical articulation should be considered as thcpro£'.ram relates to 
courses which precede and follow the program in tlie jvrade level 
sequence (K-3?.). 

c) Standardization of the pro£;Tam should be considered as it relates to 
other projvravAS in the nation. The prograni should be suited to 
meet the needs of a mobile population and a j)opulalIon which is 
interdependent. 
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).'j;oj>;ra)ii.': whh-h avc ihcojnjjlcic., ihni is ]:iC:;i!i^; in o;!-,- or jjiovc cm J;cvi:i, 
ami yoi, fovuO to be v;0u;ib3c in U-y}ns: of coiilc-r.! am] liic.il.o:!, r,M\y hv. 
complckrcl l.iy (lio IrtbcraU-j.-y uiul made rosicly fo;- i')iji]c:-.iicwi';'.!k.:i. Jlikl.i Vnl»:i 
suiigcslocl jiiwl J^uoh ft jiroocduvc in the rcoonl rrojC'CnJ' Ccrifej cnco l)y 
Rtfiflua "j>:i<:'aJ"i)i'« XouikI 'lu'tlf- brtlcetl ' jn.if;bl be 'fully brilced' by tlu: ] ir-buratory . 

'J'lie fo]]c.v/iiia- eliavl i« a clieok-liat foi^ sevoriil of the Jiev/cr eurrieuhiin 
devcloj-.ments in Seicnee using tlic "readine«f?" erileria; Tho.ye 
dc:vc!]o]i)ne)itf5 whieh may be nearer a fUatc of "i-eadiner.s" v/ill l,ave tlie 
lavgc:v munber of criteria. elicekcd. Tlie reader is reminded, hov/over, 
that the eritei-ia are not qualitative, but only wJietlier the parts are available. 
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)2Y/i3.UATJON ()]■' CUII ilXCIilAIM OKJ'JMnXGS 
):i tlic: jM-ovIour. j;cc{joji of a scJ of O'ilwi.'i for cvalvia'ion of Ihz 
readiness for general uno of citn'iculiini iir!c];<':;?.i! v/.ty outlined. 
iUims 9 (coiiij.K:rJ.son willi aiiollio)- course:) mk- ]0 (iijck i)C'jKic::i( 
evaluation), as well as 4 (acliicvcmont losls) and (ai 'iiculr.tion ancl 
inlogra'iion), bear most directly on evaluation. In tin*.*: f.oclion tlio 
disucj:.«;ion will be directed spcci illy lo the two major pvolilcnor. of 
evaluation:, criteria and experimental c1efii[';n, 

CK1'J')J}UA. Althoii<;li measurable outcomes of ajiy curi icuhnn {-.re 
es£:c:nlial if evaluation i?; lo be aeeompli.<:}icd in any specific sense, 
the laajority of cuirieula must be accepted on the basis of face 
validity, either because no serious effort was made lo f.pecify tlic 
educational objectives in measurable terms or because the cost of 
obtaining adequate criterion data v.'as seen as loo great for the c'cvclopcr 
or consunicr. 

O'here are two major asi)ccts to the curriculum criterion problem. In 
the first place, every currieuluni niusl deal in some v.-ay v.'ith tlic course 
objectives. I'hc typical problem that exists here is that once one leaves 
the paper and pencil course cxaniinations (usually only probing specific 
knov/ledge and interpretation) there is little further in the way of transle.titig 
the general and often vag^icly stated course objeciivcs into objectively 
jr.easuiablc behavior or other clearly defined indicants. Vocational 
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odiKtjtlion c-.tijf>:,f. ]':u(ici;l;i)- ac'«.-:Mi;;it-o in ihir- Ij-'cr^ujc (.fit-; 

concern foi^rvinvun-; fo;- ji:ir'iicul:n- i:];>)\f. :'m\ libJlilk-.:; wnicJi c-:ui ]>o 
objcctjvoJy n/wo;s;;oci by po-'onnruK-o tc;ay. llowovo-, lvrtcii'ik.;>:!! 
ac^Kiojiiic ccluciiiicn h'.iv. ohcn clr-'Jinod a.vcvy bro.-ni of fjo:;];; v.iiioli 
coinc coj»i:ick:i' io be. fuiflicjcnlly intanj'.iblo as to cludc: )iK:fi.<;urcinciil. 
)lecc!nny, jiroj;ran)cd inslntcUon worlc liris b).v.n?j-;h( a clifJc.Jj.] ijic of 
immoclinlci and continuousincc'ifiuroincnf of each rwnft]) f.lop ov jilifisc; of 
the Icai-nJn^i proccsn. And tlwrcnctw nppoarf: to hvt a trend lowru-d v. move 
dctailtd specification of £.(udont i)crfonnR)K:c wlicllioi- it be: in tcrnif: of Dk-. ■ 
ju'ograni test frruiKtf; o)- of j)rovicUn£i greater inidcr.<;tandina' .'md f.ensitivily 
to cillicr tlie student or the Icaclicr concerning slaUi.s, chan^je, and 
diajinosis of difficulty. 

In view of the present state of the art Iho-e aj)])car to bo two aspoclj: to the 
appraisal of criteria for cou»'t;c objectives, one scrvinf-; the user of the 
curriculum material by jiroviding operational data concerning student, 
teacher, and school accomplishment and the other providing for more 
rigorous and detailed inforniation for educational researchers and 
curriculum decision makers. For both of these, the taxonomies of tlic 
cofiiutive (Ti. fi. Bloom) and affective (ICrathv.ohl) domains of educational 
objectives have laid a kisif: for classifying kinds of objectives. Olhci-s, 
f !ch as 11. y. Mager, liavc spelled out tlie reciuirtnicalf. for describing 
beluavioral objectives. The ciMCStion is what can Vm 1. n.bor:' to ry do to 
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conli'ibulo. lo Ci£!\\.-!o]inK;)i!. of ;i(1c'(iu:ilc coucfic o'i'iovi;! ? 

A^^ CAcn move cnooMipa.sfiiv.f; fif.pc-d of Dic cv.ii.;.:.-io:i i)roI.«!c;.n i;; llic 
)V.hi(in<i- of any curricnlinii to Uic \oi<t] {;o:ilf! of c('''oa(ioii. Tiii.s j;:.suo 
is obviously rclcviint (o (lie ]^fibor:riory'.s Pro£;r;.)n A •- IJlclucalion. 
No malio.r liow thcsr.o to'tnl {joabs arc clcftoi-ibod or dfi.s.sirjod ^ tlun-o 
vill romaJn t}ic tas;]; of jiliov.jiij;'; by ompij-Jcal at: woJ) as loivioiil 
cvicloncc the j';c.noval and fjixicjfio co)itrib\i'i)on of curricula. conf:5c?c:rcd 
boDi singly and in combination. Tliis is related to tlio view of curricula 
in a total f;y«tc]ii ajjproach and i.s iiJii)lioit in tlio j^roblonif. of cxpcrimcntul 
design. 

KXPEmMKK'J'AL IJK.SIGN. Tlic specification of cour5;c objoctivos and 
their translation into objectively measurable behavior lay the foundation 
for scientific evaluation, but major problems remain in cslablishinf; just 
v.'hat immediate and long term effects, in particular situations, result fronj 
application of one or more curricula. 



1) The draft position paper by Walter Borg, for instance, lists 10 goals: 
(1) self-understanding and acceptance, (?,) inter-group acccptMnce, 
(3) mastery of basic skills, (4) molivalionlo learn, (5) citizenship, 
(6) physical and emotional health, (7) fostering creativity, (S) vocational 
productivity, (9) intellectual development, and (10) continuing 
education. 
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)<'jr.'i( Uicivi.-! if: C'lC! iirobli^.'i-. o> conlvol finci then Oic^ro in Vac. 
(k;)-ivali\'c: ]»vob]c-jvi of "eai'j'yjn--; ovor" or "inlci ; c-Uoi)" of one; 
ccluc.'i.'ijoral c\]K')'i(nicc with fUKitlu!)'. Tho.f;:-. prolilciiiji c.Nif.f nv 
all JovoIk frojvi (lie iiKlividiuil filudciil {uk! lonciio).' to tlic lurgoi. 
cclucaUoiifil sytitcm ur.ils (schoolfi f'.nct clir.li-icl.';). 

\Vc )mif;t f.'ico tljo fact Ou'tt (lie ola«.'!ic:.il oxpcriJiicnt."-) ti-ca.liv.c.nt 
compnrccl with a "fiuitable control ti-catmont" "o'Jior t))>na:; 
held cionslaiit" is usually an ini]iof;f.;ib]c cxjjcriincntal dosian fuul jj; 
rarely aj)propvi.".te wlicn it is iJowaible. And yot the coni])rirj.<;ou of 
"new and Improved currieuluni A v/Jth old, convciitionnl currictulinn X" 
is the modal cxjicrimcntal plan (if the data excoodr. tcslirrioni.il s and 
pre-po.';t eomparlsons). 

Canii)bell and Stanley ^ have dealt extensively with the sourecf. of 
invalidity of nearly every major experimental and quafii -cxpei-imental 
design. Their list of sources of invalidity include: history, nialuralion, 
testing, instrumentation, regression, ^.election, mortality, intersaelion of 
any of these (c, g. selection and maturation), the interaction of testing 
and the curriculum, the interaction of selection and the currienlurn. 



?.) Donald 'J\ Campbell and Julian C. Stanley "I^xpcrimcntal and Quasi- 
Kxperimcjital Do.-.igiis for llesearch on 'J'caching" in L. Gago, 
}landboo': of Kescarch on Teaching, Kand-MoNalley, 19C3. 



J CficUvo oflco!.'; cf c^N])?rji.uni(;il; i;.) j.::i;[«;fi).ic-ii{f-. \:hU^\ v. jH no! Ciin-y 
over i«i(o llif. oi)c.."M)on,'!] scMip.p; (c.. «... {ho )I.':AvIlK-.:-no c-ncclf:), luv.l 
niultil)k.! t).c.fit)nc:ii{ Jiilci-Xcrcinoo. 

For jKivljcular cases,. dc!Sj£;ns are availiiWo v.liicli can coi.lrol jncr.t or 
all of tljcMc ficmrco.': of invalidity; liov. civor, Iho "real v.'o-ld" as 
contrasted to llio iif.ua] laboruCory sitr.ation involvow rmiltiplo- vahicd 
puyumciorr, in tlio educational sypton. Wc arc coJK-.co.-jiod about j.;ood 
and poor Kludcnls, adequately and iuadcciiiatcly Ivained tcacliers, 
liomoiicnoua and lieteroacneous puj)!! baekoround, liijjh and low 
socioeconomic level, urban and rural cnvirwunent.s, large and snu.Jl 
districts, in-ewence and ab:;enec of training; speeiali sis, facilities, etc. 
(and about inlerincdiate £iradalions of any of these). A nionieut's 
reflection v;ill conrinn that an impossibly large number of different 
parameter confiourations can be generated, far too many to te-;t 
exhaustively. Hence curriculum evaluation must lool; to research 
designs which will use some kind of parameter evaluation search 
heuristic which will "satisfy" at least the more sensitive or critical " 
ciilorla. 

In cases where such attempts have been made to evaluate alternative 
cur)-iculum f.ystems we have evidence that the results arc far fron\ 
neat responses for different criteria nuiy be contVadiclory, si'/.ab!o 
clfffercnecs can lo found at proclically every organi'/ntional level, tliero 
arc many interactions, and tliore is almost alv/ays a lime change. 

vn 



AU]k»i»;;}i CtvnUuuioa of .'1 fiinj'.lc Oy-Jf;:;o is (lifncuil; c:n'r.5*;h ) c-ir:ani 

the ''jiiico'o" ^h^\t\cro'^ a;;pL^(:?::; \h:\[ }<:, the oiu' l^rp-Ci Dio 
RpGoif)c::it)())^ of the Oynrnnlct*. v.nO couirihytxon of tlio fni1jc?jo::icni;r. 
of a .sjK:cirjo cuv]-k:iiliijn fuid on the oMicr liand tJie o^irry- over effects 
(positive and p.cj:;a!ive tran.srev in tlio p:;yeliolo[»;ierO sense, bi:( nlso fricilitoiJv 
or inhil.>::t ))){;' oporalionr; in'ior.'vetion.s on a sooinl ami orf»;tnii'/atio3)al level) of 
one cuvrieulum on nnofhcr. And these pvoWonis nre eojnpoiUKled l)y the 
{ionictinuts hj{;h tuvjiover rates anu»n{^ the sLudeiil and ju.'ofe^isional 
populatjon, find also by tlie poriodie perturbations in ]ari;cr soci/d and 
political contexts of the educational syslejn. 

Clearly lonj'.'Uudirial studies arc required v;hich fix on all major aspects 
of the educational system so thnt the effects of eu)M:jeulurii chanf-e 
(modification or radical innovMion) may be inore clearly specified. 

When \vc view current curricuUmi cv?.luation efforts against these 
criteria and dosiati difneulties it is obvious that the gap between actur^l - 
anci needed inforjop.tion and technique is groat. The question for the 
Lalx)ralory is how may it best serve to dose this gap? 
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' THE PROBLEM 

This paper will review the. status of a sampline of major vcscarcli and dcvelop- 

l mont activities in the area of instructional methods and will identify needs related 

I 

i to each of these major activities that are revealed in the research literature. 

I Instructional method has been defined in a number of v;ays. For example, Wallin 

I and Travers (1963) define teaching method as "•••a pattern of teacher behavior/' 

j This definition, however, seems too restrictive in view of the large amount of 

I teaching that -will probably not be done directly by teachers in the future. An 

j 

I instructional method is defined for tlie purposes of this paper as a process 

I through which the learner's behavior is shaped in a predetermintid direction, 

I Such processes can be described in terms of at least six major dimensions: 

I a. Degree to which the method employs an inductive vs. a deductive approach. 

b. Amount of overt pupil response required. 

c. Amount of immediate feedback or knov;ledge of results provided to thf«: 
learner. 

d. Degree of adjustment for differences among learners permitted by the 
I method. 

I e. Amount of vicarious vs. direct experience provided. 

j f. Amount of feedback about the learner that is utilized by the method. 

I • 

i Table 1 lists a number of teaching processes and classifies then on these 

six dimensions in terms of their usual application in today's schools or 
educational laboratories. Since most method labels such as "directed discovery" 
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or "lecture" describe a family of similar processes ratlior than n sincle v;ell 
defined method, the usual application as indicated in Table 1 may not reflect 
an uncommon but important variation of a j;iven method. For example, most 
instructional proccdurr^s that have been developed from laboratory research in 
animal conditioning and reinforcement have employed a single reinforcer for all 
subjects such as pennies, small edibles, or "knovjledge of results." Hov/ever, 
the work of Hoimne, cl. al. (1963) and Daley (1966) tailors the reinforcer to 
each pupil, thus better providing for individual differences than the usual 
approach. The major explorations and developments in the teaching methods area 
currently undenAiy are concerned with directed discovery, programed instruction, 
and computer assisted instruction. Other instructional methods that are currently 
receiving somewhat less attention such as the lecture, the Montesoori method, 
role-playing, and small group discussion will be discussed in a later paper if 
desired by the Executive Panel. 

Some organizational approaches such as the' ungraded school, team teaching, 
individually prescribed instruction, and ability grouping have implications 
for instructional methods although they are not instructional methods in them- 
selves. For example, team teaching permits greater teacher specialization and 
more flexibility in the use of large group, small group, and individual in- 
struction. It does not, however, establish or define the actual procedures 
that will be used by the teacher in these various educational situations. 
Current approaches to classroom and school organization and their implications 
for instructional methods will be discussed in a later paper if desired by the 
Executive Panel. 

Certain tools have emerged in recent years that appear to offer great 
promise for tae study of instructional methods. Anlong these are the micro teaching 
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approach developed at Stanford University and the various methods of inoasurinj; 
and classify iiic teacher behavior and teacher-pupil interciction such as have 
been developed by Flanders, Amidon, Medley, Taba, and others. A tliouahlful 
reviev; of the tools aViiUable for the study of instructional ir.etlKids seems 
Important to the development of an overall picture of the state of the art in 
this area. This review v/ill be provided in a later paper if desired by the 
Executive Panel. 

cumajNT MiJTHons 

The Directed Discovery Approach 

An instructional methods approach that has gained considerable support in 
recent years in its various forms is. the directed discovery process. This 
approach, derived primarily from Gestalt learning theory, provides the pupil 
with a minimum of basic information in a direct manner. Using this basic in- 
formation as a foundation, many carefully structured and ordered questions and 
hints are utilized by the teacher to assist the pupil^s discovery of the re- 
maining information and functional relationships to be acquired and understood. 
Research Evidence 

kmong the more carefully designed studies concerned with a comparison of 
the directed discovei7 method with the expository or direct-detailed method are 
those that have been carried out at the University of Illinois (Grote., 1960; 
Ray, 1957; Rowlett, 1960; and Moss, 1960). These studies have all been conducted 
at the secondary level (grades 8 through 12) with samples ranging from 106 to 180 
pupils. Moss^ study, (1960) which is fairly typical of the group, used principles 

*It seems likely that a process based on microteaching will emerge over the 
next few years as a generally useful teaching method. It could perhaps be called 
the experience-feedback-experience method. 
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of lotLcrpresG imposiLlon ns the ]ciunJ.n£; losk, ?upil» vero ci:ividcd into Trcaln^nl 
A (dJ vcct-dctoilod lueLtiod), and Treatment V> (directed dI^^covcry molliod) v;hi.lo 
Treatment C (no instruction) provided a control. Pupi]y were cloi;cly comparaMe 
on a number of initial test variables. The analysis conparod the troathUMits and 
also compared pupils at hiijh, average and lov; IQ levels in tho variou.s treatments. 
Moss found no sijjnificant differences in immediate recall, retention over a six- 
week period or txvinsfer over a six-week period. 

Both Ray (1957) and Kowlett (1960) obtained significant differences favorinc 
the directed discovery method using a similar research design. Ray's significant 
results v;erc in the area of transfer while Rovrlett obtained significant results 
in both transfer and retention. Grote (1960) obtained significant results 
favoring the direct-detailed method for the immediate post-test but no other 
significant rcsuli.s, 

All four of the Illinois studies appear to share the same major deficiencies. 
One of these deficiencies is a very short exposure to the experimental treatment. 
For example, in Moss' study the experimental treatments consisted of a single 
minute instructional period. The other deficiency is the rather small number of 
subjects involved, v;hich when broken down by treatment and ability level, resulted 
in very small subgroups and increased the probability of Type 2 errors. The 
strength of these studies was in the careful design of the pre and post achieve- 
ment tests, the high level of comparability of the material taught, and the close 
comparability of the groups at the beginning of the study. Comparability of the 
material taught seems especially important in studies of this sor:, and is rarely 
achieved. The order of presentation, length of time devoted to each item of in-- 
formation and instructional aids were the same for both treatments. All material 
was tape recorded tc further insure consistency. 
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A .series of three exploratory studios by Scandura (196^ throwi> nck1i.tionil 
lifilit on the oiitcomos of the expository and discovery modoy a£ instruction. The 
wnterlnl to be Icaruod involved the solution of novel abstract proMems in- 
cluding; the presentation of algorithms that could be used for solving, the problcmr;. 
In the expository classroom nil information necessary for solving the training 
problems, including the algorithms, V7as presented directly. The information was 
usually presented verbally and Illustrated before the subjects were given an 
opportunity to practice it. In the discovery classroom, learning war. induced 
by simple directive statements, questions, .and hints. The discovery subjects 
were not told how to solve the problem, nor V7cre their questions answered directly. 

The first two of these st;udles demonstrated tliat a certain amount of method 
manipulation within the usual confines of the two methods is still possible and 
can change results. The prerequisite information given the discovery class was 
made less direct in the second study, requiring somewhat more interpretation 
by students. An attempt was also made to reduce instructional time in tlie dis- 
covery class by introducing the algorithm earlier. In the expository class some 
effort was made to establish a more meaningful relationship between the problems 
and the algorithm. In both studies the classes covered the same material. 
Achievement testing in these studies was carried out by giving pupils a test of 
routine problems (R) that were directly related to the classwork and novel 
problems (N) that involved the same principles, but required the use of transfer. 
Pupils were brought up to a particular level of proficiency in solving routine 
problems. 

In the first study the discovery class took 153 minutes to reach the desired 
level of facility, while the expository class took 108 minutes. On the test, 
the tv;o groups were not significantly different in their performance on routine 
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probicwis, but v;crc sj.gaificantly different favoring the discovuuy {•'^oup ou the 
novel problems. In the second study, a longer period was required to teach the 
niaterial for both groups, the exi)Ository class requiring 153 ininutei; vcrjuis 199 
minutes for the discovery class. ITiis greater time v;as probably due to subjects 
in the second experiment being younger and wore heterogeneous. The two groups 
again received approximately the same scores on the routj.ne tests, but the 
expository class obtained a significantly higher score on the novel problems 
than tlie discovery class. 

In a third study the material v/as simplified and the time element equated 
with both groups receiving 67 minutes of instructional time. The third study 
involved only seven pupils in the expository group and eight in the discovery 
group. Due to the small numbers involved, no statistical tests were applied. 
Hov;ever, the subjects in the expository group did appreciably better on the 
routine test and only slightly more poorly on the novel test. 

Scandura^s studies suggest that the use of timing by the teacher in apply- 
ing these two methods may be an important factor in their success. He concludes 
that, "A better understanding of the role of timing and its effects on learning, 
retention and transfer may be of practical import in helping make the teaching- 
learning process more efficient," (page 155). This series of exploratory 
studies seems to demonstrate clearly the potentially strong effect of withiu>- 
method differences on the results of instructional methods research. 

As is often the case in research on educational methodology, the literature 
contains some studies that appear to support the expository approach and others 
that appear to support the discovery approach. Haselrud and Meyers (1958) 
found that principles discovered by the pupil were better retained and led to 
more transfer than was the case when pupils were told the principles directly. 
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llcjiuhrix's research in mathenmtics (1961) generally supports these f inclines. In 
contrast, studies made by Cr^jig (1956), Kittle (1957), and Sattseniatb (]959) 
found that superior learning resulted when information V7a5; given to suljjects 
directly, Scondura (196M has pointed out that such contradictory finding?? can 
be partially explained by inconsistent use of terms, and suggests that exposition 
and discovery refer to classes of methodology rather than uniquely defined methods 
Hov7Cver, he identifies complexity of the classroom situation as perhaps the main 
difficulty, indicating "...failure to identify many of the basic variables and 
inter-relationships operating in the c].assroom has made it difficult, if not 
impossible, to study the teaching - learning process in a systematic fashion." 
D evel o pinent Projects 

In addition to research efforts in this field, a number of projects are 
currently underway that arc aimed at the development of curriculum materials 
and techniques related to the discovery method. One of the most extensive of 
these is thc: Madison Project being carried on by Davis (1965). In this project 
highly trained mathematicians work in classrooms and develop fully structured 
classroom lessons. These lessons are then disseminated to teachers by class- 
room observation or by viewing films which show actual classroom lessons. 
This project is based on the premise that the v/ays of using a particular method 
are probably as crucial to its success as the method itself. Since the di:velop- 
ment of high quality discovery lessons is considered to be beyond the ability 
and time available to the classroom teacher, Davis has moved in the direction 
of achieving quality control by devoting a great deal of time and talent to the 
development of polished and thoroughly tested lessons. These fully developed 
lessons are referred to as "stable" which Indicates they can be taught by many 
teachers to many students with reasonable reliability. 
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All.hou£li Davis • vjork is csscntinlly a developmctnl. rather tluin n I'csc-circh 
proj&et, he has been able to draw some conclusions from hia four years of 
experience in the project. He has found that culturally privileged children 
whose ability places tliem in the top thirty percent can leavn more mathematics 
than has usually been thought possible in grades 2 through 9. He hau a] so 
found that the discovery approach has brought about luuch more interest in 
mathematics for many students than has usually been the case. 

It is interesting to note that Davis also points out the problems accruing 
because of a basic lack of knowledge about the nature of the clas5;room situation. 
He states that "...even despite a large accumulation of studies of various sorts, 
the important matters of classroom social organization, •classroom ecology,' 



and even more broadly, 'school ecology' have not been described veil enough to 
provide guidance to the curriculum innovator. As a result, curriculum innovation 
is guided by tradition more than is desirable." (Davis, 1965, p xi). 
Summary 

In summary, it appears that the discovery approach, like most educational 
movements, is supported by strong advocates and weak evidence. A theoretica] 
structure supporting the method has been developed by such scholars as Bruiicr 
.(1961a, 1961b) and Hendrix (1960, 1961). Demonstrations of the method in such 
programs as the Inquiry Training Program (Suchman, 1961) and the Madison Project 
(Davis, 1965) have generally reported favorable results. Unfortunately, however, 
most supporters of a given educational process are convinced of its value and 
rarely set up careful research that would establish the validity of their 
beliefs. Thus, the favorable results often obtained may be due to any of a 
number of variables that have nothing to do with the method itself. 

A number of theoretical questions have been raised by critics of the 
method. Ausubel ( 196A) strongly challenges the theoretical structure that 




Hcndrix has developed to undo'pln the discovory npproiicli. He nlr^o su^,i\ci^tt' that: 
discovery may be effective vrlien pupils n):o in the concrete stage of concept 
dcveloi)nKmt but is inefficient and tiiuc conr.iiming for pupils who are Cripnble oC 
working v;ith abstract concepts. Friedlander (1965) points out the large nuiMber 
of erroneous discoveries that pupils make and suggests that such discoveries 
arc probably better remembered than the teacher's corrections. 

Some limited research efforts have compared the discovery approach v;ith 
expository methods. These studies have been inconclusive, probably due mainly 
to the small samples used and the veiry brief exposure of subjects to the tvjo 
treatments. It seems possible, however, that conflicting results suggest that 
the discovery approach is more effective than exposition under some conditions 
and less effective under others. It seems probable that tl*e relative success 
of inductive versus deductive teaching processes is a function of complex 
interactions among such variables as pupil ability, pupil problem solving mode, 
content level and content type. The literature reports no studies designed to 
reveal the nature or magnitude of such interactions. 



Programed instruction, perhaps more than any other educational innovation, 
has captured the interest and attention of behavioral scientists. This interest 
was initially stimulated by B. F. Skinner's historic article in 195^^ "The Science 
of Learning and the Art of Teaching." Schramm (1964) reviewed 190 reports of 
original research on programed instruction in the 10 years following Skinner's 
article and noted that the rate of publication was accelerating rapidly through- 
out that period. Most of the early research in this area was concerned v;ith 
linear programing but in the past 3 or 4 years we find an increase in the 
proportion of studies in which branching has been employed. Since a much 
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larger body of research evidence i.s available in proyrain^.ul inslruction l\\m\ in 
directed discovery, a general overview v;ill be pre^;enl:ed rather than a discusjrion 
of a few key studies. 
Re sea rch Evidence 

Enough studies have been conducted comparing programed instruction to 
"conventional instruction" to make it apparent that under some conditions, some 
pupils can learn as effectively or more effectively from programed materials. 
Of 36 such studies reported by Schramm (196A), 17 reported significant differences 
favoring programed instruction, 18 shov/ed no significant differences, and only 
one favored "conventional" .classroom instruction. 

Much of the research in programed instruction, although interesting, fails 
to deal with the basic questions that seem to require better answers. For 
example, it v/ould appear that comparisons between programed instruction and 
'•conventional" classroom methods would be much more useful if the "conventional" 
method were more rigorously defined and controlled than has usually been the 
case. Perhaps an even more crippling i/eakness of most such studies, however. 
Is their preoccupation with which method is "better" without exploring such 
questions as; Under what conditions is programed instruction an effective 
technique? What are the characteristics of students who learn more effectively 
from this approach? What type and level of content, is most effectively taught? 
What are the interactions among such variables as the pupils' problem solving 
mode, the cognitive level of the learning task, and the degree of abstractness 
of the content? It seems that these more complex questions, which for the most 
part require multivariate designs and careful control, are largely unansv;ercd 
at present. 
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Sln{;.l.c. varirhlo. cxijeriuiantal studies comparing; soquc-.iced and random order 
proRraini; siinil^irly so.om too limited since the; value of a lo^^Jcfil structure 
would appecu: to depend on the content being taught and the length of the pro<;ra:n. 
Similarily, studies on step siy.c and error frequency criteria appear of practical 
value only if considered in the context of such variables as cuarriculum content, 
nature of the learning task, and student maturity. 

Studies concerned v/ith comparing constructed respon^^c, "thinking" the 
response, and selecting a i-iultiple choice are important since the constructed 
response seems to iJirdt the flexibility of the method, especially in computer 
assisted applications where this approach introduces a difficult input problem. 
The great majority of studies in this area show no significant differences, 
suggesting that the constructed response is not essential to effective programed 
I instruction. 

j A major apparent advantage of programed instruction is that it permits se] f- 

I 

pacing, thus introducing a V7ay to individualize the presentation. 

Research results, however, have not demonstrated a consistent superiority 
for either self-pacing or external pacing. Here again, studies that explore 
interactions among pupil charcicteristics, type of content, response nK)de, and 
pacing would give us greater insights into the nature of programed instruction. 
For example, students with high motivation working with difficult content may 
achieve more in a self-pacing situation, while students having low motivation 
and working with easy content may achieve more in an external pacing situation. 
This review, hov;ever, did not locate studies in which interactions, between 
pacings and other variables had been explored. 

i 
I 
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COMt-U'JilR ASSISTKi) INSTllUCTTON 



Compiilor assisted inslrucLion is essciitvlfilly slmiliir to pron7-r>mcHl in'itruction. 
As normally used, computer nsslstcd instruction if; an expository toclmiquc in- 
volving a hicl> level of student interaction plus iimuediiate feedback or knov7lcd<',c 
of results. Computer assisted instruction (CAI) differs from proi;r;nac:d instruction 
along three main dimensions. First, it is inuch more versatile. Levels of 
branching that v7ould not be practical with a programed textbook because of the 
time that would be required for the student to locate the necessary branches 
can be handled in a fraction of a second by the more sophisticated computers. 
The computer can also conminicate with the student through either auditory or 
visual means. The other aspect which differentiates computer assisted instruction 
from programed instruction is the computer's capacity to measure and record in-- 
formation about student responses. For example, tlie computer system being used 
in the Stanford-Brp.ntv/ood Project provides for recording 30 different typos of 
information about the student response. This capacity makes it possible for 
the computer to identify and possibly correct some kinds of program deficiency. 
The computer can also store and use information about each pupil that will lead 
to a level of instructional individualization through branching decisions that 
is probably not possible by any other means. The versatility of the computer is 
so great that it v;ould not be beyond the realm of current technology to build 
a computer assisted instructional system that could simulate, at least for some 
content areas, nearly any instructional process, 
Development Programs 

A number of development programs of limited scope have been underway for 
the past several years. Most of these programs have employed makeshift hard- 
ware that, although useful in getting some preliminary insights about the 




approncli, fall far .short of rc:<ili:-iing the potcntialn of computer ayslslcd in- 
struction. The v;ork of Kraunfcld (196A) and his associntcn vrith the PLATO J 
and PLATO II are typical of t.hesc preliminary exploratory proyrtimi;. PLATO II, 
for cx^imple, employed an ILLIAC Computer and could aecoinodcitc on].y tv;o studont 
consoles. The programj; developed for PliATO 11 v/erc cs&entially linear in the 
sense that all students completed the sair.e main so^iuence, the only hranching 
occurring when a student entered or did not enter a help sequence. In contrast, 
the PLATO III system has been built around a CDC 1606 Computer that v/ill permit 
niuch wore complex judp,ement.o about the .student's behavior. Where the PLATO Il's 
judgemcuts were limited to whether the student's ansv?cr was right or wrong, the 
PLATO III system is designed to detect the type of error and branch to a help 
sequence developed to deal with this specific error. TJie computer will also 
expand or contract the main sequence as a function of how well the student is 
doing. Poor student performance will cause the computer to insert further 
problems and text at specified places in the sequence. The CDC 160/| would 
have sufficient capacity to v7ork with as many as 1000 students simultaneously* 
using the PLATO II type of teaching. 

The SDC experimental computer-based instructional system developed in 1960 
was similar to the PLATO I system, although somewhat more versatile. ITiis 
initial system v;as superceded by the CLASS computer system in 1961. ITiis 
system is based on a large scale computer, the Philco 2000 and can accomodate 
20 students. The CLASS system can simulate a variety of instructional systems 
and has sufficient capacity and versatility to explore interactions among in- 
structional methods, student and content variables. (Coulson, 1962). 

The Stanford-Brentwood Computer Assisted Instruction Project is the first 
to be an integral part of a public* school and is among the most sophisticated 
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vork in coinputer assisted instruction going on at the prcsiiU. tino. Thi^; project 
employs the. IBM 1500 Instructional System which prcK.cMitly includes 16 instruclionn.T 
stations tied to a single coinpulor. An instructional stcitlon provjcles a Ueyboanl 
and television viewing screen for each pupil. The pupi] may receive informcition 
either through the viewing screen or through an audio system that permits each 
student to hear course messages selected by the computer in any desired sequence. 
A light pen permits the student to respond to a question by pointing to a location 
on a display screen. The student may also respond by typewriter. Students have 
a loudspeaker and can respond orally, but although the voice is recorded, the 
computer does not analyze the voice message and respond to it. In the current 
Brentwood Program, over 100 first grade pupils are participating, half receiving 
computer assisted instruction in reading and the other half in mathematics. The 
current reading program contains 250 lessons that take over the entire task of 
reading^ instruction. Pupils completing the 250 lessons would be reading at the 
•third grade level. The current arithmetic program is primarily drill and 
practice with limited branching. The reading program is a tutorial system in 
which extensive branching is used. Each response the child makes is recorded 
on the data tape. Response data are being collected in 30 catagories. This 
information will permit considerable descriptive research on the program as well 
as providing feedback on the instructional program that can be used in improve- 
ment of the programed curriculum. 
Research Evidence 

Because of the high cos'-. of hardware for computer assisted instruction and 
the limited student capacity of experimental systems, very little hard research 
evidence is currently available on the effectiveness of this approach. A small 
scale exploratory study by Braunfeld (196A) compared students receiving 
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computcrj.y.ccl iasLniclion with those rccciviuij very .slui.lar i.ii.;lruction throuj^h 
Iccaurc technique!. StiidenLs in the lv;o treatments v;erc closely co::ipr.rable on 
an examination, but those in the computer program devoted appro:vli;ialely one- 
half as much time to each lesson as those in the lecture proyrani. A savingf; 
of instructional time with no loss in post-instructional achievement has emerged 
consistently from a number of exploratory studies. 

Grubb and Self ridge (1963) compared a small number of college students v;ho 
were taught descriptive statistics using CAI with other students who were in- 
structed with conventional lectures and a programed text. Students v;orking 
with the computer completed the course material in one-tenth of the time and 
performed almost twice as well on the final achievement test as the other tv:o 
groups. Studies by Schurdak (1965) and Goodman (196A) also reported time saving 
and better achievement for students receiving comiuiter assisted instruction as 
opposed to conventional instruction and/or a programed textbook. 

Student attitudes towards computer assisted instruction as obtained in post 
test questionnaires have generally revealed positive views (Grubb and Self ridge, 
1963; Schurdak, 1965; Goodman, 1964; Lewis, 1965). 

As more sophisticated computer based instructional systems are developed, 
it seems likely that these systems will be sufficiently versatile to permit 
programming the same instructional material in accordance with a number of 
different instructional methodologies. Programming variations within a given 
methodology will also be possible. The possibility of such carefully controlled 
manipulations of the instructional method plus the capacity of the computer to 
record in detail a large number of pupil response variables, suggests that 
computer assisted instruction has great potential as a tool for studying in- 
structional methods. A theoretical groundv/ork for such research has already 
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been stnrtetl in the vjork of Groo.n and Atkinson (.1960), Sml Iv.ood (.196:0, 
Brelsford, ei^. £l. (1966), ond Dear and Atkinson (1962) provide c.Xcnnplof^ 
of the utility of the computer for the study of learning and in.strnctXonnX 
methods problems. 

NKEDS IDENTIFIED FROM THE REVIEW OF RKSl-AkClI 
AND DEVELOPMENT IN INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 

Intiroduct ion 

A review of research and development activities related to methods of 
instruction reveals a number of important rcsearch-related needs that must be 
met in order to advance significantly the state of the art in this area along 
a broad front. A program designed to meet any of these needs could form the 
basis for the Laboratory effort in the area of instructional methods over the 
next few years. Selecting among them would require a set of criteria similar 
to that developed ii. the initial Full Education position paper. The Executive 
Panel can provide valuable guidance to the Laboratory staff by discussing such 
criteria and by suggesti.ng some tentative priorities that could be considered 
In the subsequeni steps of the program development. It will be noted that 
although the following needs are primarily focused on the instructional process, 
none could be adequately attacked unless related problems in curriculum, teacher 
education, and perhaps full education were also considered. 
Needs 

1. The need to define in much more specific and inclusive terms than 
has yet been accomplished, the total picture of what occur?, during 
a given teaching-learning process. 



i 
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2. The need to identify and describe in detiiiJ llie crlticiil clKn'nctcri.?; Li cs 
that make up each of the major teaching; lualliods or proces^ser** Studies 
in v:liich teachers fciJlov: only in a general \7ay a particular tiachin^; 
process such as the lecture method or the discovery molhod cnnnot ho 
productive since variations v^ithin the methods themselves can hring 
about marked changes in results. 

3. The need to c'ctermine through research evidence v/hether teacher 
effectiveness can be increased to a greater extent by giving the 
teacher intensive training; in the general application of a method 
or by developing the teaching process for each lesson to a degree 
where the structuring itself assures a satisfactory application of 
the pr'ocess. Perhaps one of the most fundamental questions about 
instructional methodology that is raised by current research and 
development efforts in education is "who shall determine the curriculum 
and instructional methods to be used in the schools of tomorrow?" 
Developments in programed instruction, computer assisted instruction 
and televised instruction have made us aware of the great deal of 
effort needed to produce lessons of high quality. Such li?.ssons can- 
not be developed economically unless their cost is spread over a 
large number of students. Thus, maximum productivity can only be 
attained by cert;ralizing the development of softv/are and using the 
product as widely as possible. 

Work with software has shown us that developing highly effective 
lessons requires a level of effort, usually estimated at from 100 * 
to 300 man hours for a 60 minute period, that can rarely if ever be 
reached by classroom teachers v/orking independently. Thus, it 
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follows tJiat: Iho. avtiagc; losnon of cvcni l.lio best. clr.;;r;rooni tcMcltc.v in 

t 

fen: bclov? the quality thai: can be- achiCiVud by a teaiu of o.pcrls working 
under a .libojral timei allovjance. Kvon researchers v7or];:h^j; wi th molhods 
that are based on tlie live tcaclicr are coining to the conclusion that 
all aspects of a lesson raust be developed and pretested by experts iJ. 
teachers are to use it effectively. A good example of this trend is 
found in the Madison Projiect (Davis, ].965) in v;hieh a goal is to build 
discovery ler.sons that can be used sudcessfully by nearly any teacher 
V7orking v/ith nearly any group of pupils. 
4. The need to identify the speeific conditions under which a given method 
is more effective than alternative methods. The level of ability, aiul 
maturity of the learner, the type and level of content, the tliinking 
style and previous experience of the learner arc all pertinent to the 
problem of identifying the most effective method for a given situation. 
For example, Ausubel (196A) suggests that the discovery method is in- 
appropriate for teaching subject content except V7hen pupils are in the 
concrete stage of cognitive development. Friedlandcr (1965) points 
out that lessons in v?hich children make a large number of erroneous 
"discoveries" may, in view of recent research on memory as a psycho- 
logical process, lead to strong retention of these errors even though 
the teacher may correct the child's mistakes. 

Since it seems very unlikely that any instructional method will ever 
be discovered that is superior for all students, all con^rent, and all 
cognitive levels, it is only through a series of large scale multi- 
variate studies that we can accumulate the knowledge th^.t would make 
it possible for the educator to select the method that :.s most likely 
,to succeed in teaching a given body of material to a given student. 
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The need to ickuiLJ.fy nnd dcscr.i.bc! thor.c: forms: of the clcclucli vo cuicl 
Indue llvc! iippjoach t\\i\t load l.o {pmalcr r.LutU.nt: roLcnLi.on. V) Icd.U^iK'er 
(1965) polnis out tlunt tlierc i,s no body of hord cvidoncc tiuit llio xn- 
si^^htfj a £;Ludc:nU "dis;covc»r«" have a hij^lun: Ixklihood of bc:!n{; rc.mciii'K! rod 
l:han insli'^hts he learns about from othovc. 

V.'ith rciRard to all of the new teaching T;;adici tlial are taking over . 
functions thai: have traditionally been perforjiicd by the clascroom 
teacher, perliaps the most prc£;Ding rer.earcli related need is to define 
in specific terms the educational goals that can better be achieved 
by a live teacher and those that can better be achieved by some other 
form of educational experience. Most behavioral scientists who have 
considered this question, suggest that human interact ion is required 
for the aclrleveiiient of some educational goals. In other v.'ords, they 
feel that certain pupil needs can be met only by direct lntei*actlon 
with 0 titer human beings. Few, however, have defined such needs In 
specific terms and none have produced hard evidence to support this 
viev/. 

A related problem brought about by the current revolution in educational 
technology is that innovations such as computer assisted Instruction, 
programed Instruction, and televised instruction not only require 
drastic alterations in the teacherV. role but in some cases may leave 
the teacher without any important function in the instructional 
situation. Unless tho specific aspects of the instructional program 
which the teacher can handle most effectively are Identified soon, 
schools making wide use of nev/ media run the risk of overlooking 
important: but unspecified aspects of the child ^s dcvelo[»mcnt that tho 
teacher provides for in a traditional school. Innovators are also 
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likely to face increasing levels of dis;salisf act ion and stubborn 
resistance fror»i teachers vjho can no longer dcfiiio their roles in 
the educational system. Can such innovations survive in the face 
of organized teacher resistance? Perhaps even ri!Cire to the point, 
must the institution of the teacher be destroyed in order to open 
the V7ay to educational revolution? (Gagne, 1966) • 

8, Another problem suggested by the role conflicts that can emerge 
from changes in the public schools is the need to study and under- 
stand more about the nature of resistance to change that is so 
often found V7ithin the educational establishment. Schools tend to 
represent a major conservative bulwark v;ithin our society and there 
is every reason to expect that this establishment v;ill resist the 
revolutionary changes that could be brought about by new educational 
technologies. This problem, although not directly related to 
instructional methods,, illustrates the danger of studying an aspect 
of education and ignoring other aspects. 

9. A reviev; of research and development work in computer assisted in- 
struction reveals a pressing need to develop more efficient techniques 
for the production of the computer software, i.e., the programs through 
which curriculum materials are presented. In the Brentwood project, 
for example^ the cost of developing curriculum materials for teaching 
mathematics and reading to first grade pupils was approximately one- 
half million dollars, or equal to the cost of the hardware and building 
involved in the project. Once developed, of course, such curricula 
materials can be used with any numbers of pupils where compatible 
computer systems are available. This fact notwithstanding, the 
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curriculum buildinij procctduror; employed in the UronLwood project 
appear laborious and cosLly. Smallv:ood*s preliminary study (1962) 
offers Roinc promsc that Ihit con;putcr can accumulate information 
about pupil cliaracteristics and responses that v:lll iinprove its 
subsequent branching decisions. It can also collect other rcsponr;e 
data that can identify weaknesses in the prof.ram. Silberman (1962) 
ppes further and suj^gcsts waysi in v?hich coupulers iiiight be pro£iramcd 
to develop as v^ell as improve instructional materials, lliis problem, 
of course, relates to a need frequently expressed in the literature 
,on computer assisted instructipn, namely, to bring the cost of this 
form of instruction down to a level reasonably competitive vjith 
current instructional methods. 
10. In the area of programed instruction, a major need identified by 

research to date is the need to cari*y out studies that v/ill manipulate 
all or most of the important variables that have been explored singly 
by past research. These include error frequency, programing method, 
pacing, content type, step size, response modCj prompting or con- 
firmation procedure, item sequence, reinforcement schedule, and pupil 
characteris tics . 

Schranmi (196A) concluded that: "When v;o understand more than we do nov; 
about how to combine different kinds of programing, how to vary the 
. schedule of reinforcement, and hov; to fit a program to different learning 
objectives and student abilities, above all when we learn more about 
how to maintain the student^s interest and challenge him through what 
is now very often a very dull exercise in conditioning, then programs 
are likely to look far different from the way they look today." (p 73-^74). 
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This paper has been written for the puipose of bringing to the 
Executive Panel sonie information about both the national and regional 
problems related to the education of professional personnel who arc re- 
sponsible for the education of our youtli. 

Tbe major problem was aptly stated in the Initial Plan : 

Hw can teachers and other school personnel obtain tho. ne\'7 
knov7lcdRe they need for the introduction of new methods a n d tech- 
niques into the schools? The needs for continual improveiuent of 
teacher knowledge are on the incre^^c j. The amount of newly intro- 
duced curriculum materials and techniques in the modern school is 
constantly growing; teachers, principals, and school administrators 
are generally highly aware of the need to keep abreast of these new 
developments . 

Over a number of years, considerable effort has been devoted 
to teacher education by means of in-service training workshops and 
summer institutes. It is apparent that these previous programs of 
education and re-education of school personnel have varied consid- 
erably in their effectiveness. There is also great variet7 of 
pattern^ scope, and objective in the programs of teacher education 
currently being conducted within the region of the Laboratory, and 
even greater variation in the judged accomplishments of such pro- 
grams. The problem presented by this situation is one of identi- 
fying and evaluating patterns of in-service education, applicable 
to teachers and other school personnel, which hold the greatest 
promise of imparting needed knoi^ledge about new developments in 
school programs. 1 



•"•Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 
Initial Plan (San Francisco: FWLERD, June 15, 1966), p. 9. 
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Yov amplification of tliis general problcin the scliool personnel 
have been subdivided into four categories: 



llicse four categories were selected because the educational problems 
are unique to eacli group. 

Pre-service Teacher Candidates 

Perhaps the most basic problem in prc-senace education is in 
the selection and recruitment of college students who are best suited 
to later serve tlie educational needs of youth. Testimony tliat this is 
the problcjn is the fact that nationally the school population will in- 
crease approximately one million a year ajid considering that 150,000 
teachers retire or leave the profession each year we need a constant 
200,000 teachers per year.^ 

In California the Supply and Demand study conducted by Blair 
Hurd of the California State Department of Education indicates tliat our 
colleges and universities will, in the next ten years, produce only fifty- 
four percent of the total need.^ (Annually needed are 13,030 elemcntaiy 
teachers and 8,490 high school teachers.) Presently we have severe short- 
ages of teachers in the elementary field (5,126) and shortages in the total 
high school field (1,441), but over-supply in art, men^s physical education 
and social science. 



Pre-service Teacher Candidates 
Non-tenurial or Beginning Teacliers 
Tcnurial Tcacliers 
Supervisor of Teachers 



National Education Association, Teacher Su p ply and Demand in 
Public Schools (Washington, D. C: NEA, 1966). 



^Blair E. Hurd, Californin's Need for Teachers 1965-1975 
(Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1965). 
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III a fact finding trip in the spring of 3966 VJilliam G. Sv.ccncy 
of San Jose State College found that the nunbcr of studei^ts in elementary 
teacher training Imd dropped in the follovdng numbers: 



Scliool A - A drop fran SI to 35 

School B - A drop from 300 to 178 

Scliool C - A drop from 230 to 30 

School U - A drop from 63 to 9 

Scliool E - A drop from 94 to 51 



It is liis observation that students arc not entering eleniontaiy educa- 
tion because it is their feeling that for five years' work one may as 
well get a secondaiy credential (teachers in the secondary school sys- 
tems benefit from higher salary schedules than those in elementaiy 
school systems) . Many students regard the training program for elemen- 
taiy work, designed essentially the same as for secondary work, as in- 
appropriate for an elementaiy teaclior. 

He also points out that there is a shortage of fully trained 
teachers and aii increase in provisional teachers because of the many 
short cuts available to circumvent the regular training progi'ams. 

Too frequently our profession is reminded of the adage, *'those 
who can, do; those who can't, teacli." Popularized too is the notion 
that students who are preparing for teaching positions are at the bottom 
of the academic heap. New evidence and perhaps a change in the trend 
is indicated by several sources. Ernestine Bledsoe confimis the title 
"Quality Students In Teacher Education at Wesleyan College" with the 
facts that at this women's college the percentage of students in teacher 
education generally excelled the percentages of students in all other 
departments; more teacher education students graduated cimi laude and 

'''Williara G. Sweeney, The Status of Elementary Teache r Educatio n 
in California Since 1960 (San Jose: San Jose State College, Aug., 1966) 
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magna ciirn ]aude, aiid more were elected as class and organizational 
officers • lividence from testi.ng indicates that the students did not 
get watered down academic subject matter, nor were the teacher educa- 
tion students at the lov:er end of tlie ability scale 

In a national questionnaire study of forty-eight universities 
and one hundred thirty-two colleges it was founa that selective devices 
were used in most institutions at the beginning of the upper division 
aiid at the entrance into teacher education, A grade of "C" was gener- 
ally adequate for upper division; only 3,3 percent reported a grade 
point standai'd of 2.5.^ 

In a telephone survey of tliree regional universities and five 
state colleges it was found that a grade point average of 2,5 is gen- 
erally required in the major field of study for adjuission to teacher 
training. IVo university internship prograjns require a grade point 
average of 2.75 in the major field of study; the other requires 2.3 
for admission to teacher training. 

Miile there were no hard data to prove the contention, some 
college people feel that the quality of persons now entering education 
departments is going up. Dr. Warren Kallenbach reports that at San Jose 
State College more education students are on the President's and Dean's 
honor lists than could be expected by chance. The fact that they were 
all wanen tends to support the feeling and some data that the education 
departments are getting more than their share of bright ^wmen, but far 



"^Ernestine Bledsoe, ".Quality Students In Teacher Education at 
Wesleyan College", Journal of Teacher Education (17, Spr. 66). 

G. W. Durf linger, "Recruitment and Selection of Prospective 
Elementary and Secondary Teachers", Reviev/ of Educationa l Re search . Oct., 63. 
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fewer than tlieir sliarc of bright men. It can be speculated that, of the 
job possibilities available to v;omon, teaching pays v:cll, but for the 
bright male students other professional fields offer bettor monetary 
ravards . 

Recent studies at San Francisco State College substantiate tlie 
fact that if top quality students are desired in the education depart- 
ments thci'c is still work to be done in attracting the ablest segment 
of the college population into tlie profession.^ 

One regional college education department shows statistics that 
students in elementaiy education have mean ability scores bela^ tlie col- 
lege mean. The elementary education students* mean grade point average 
is also below the college mean. Men*s physical education and industrial 
arts students were among the groups scoring the lowest (95.52 to 97.34 
on the ACEr). High scoring groups were engineering and physical educa- 
tion majors (119.97 to 118.67 on the AClTr). 

Perhaps the single most important element that has raised the 
level of those entering teaching is tlie Master of Arts Internship pro- 
grams. There is no dearth of applicants in spite of- -some say because 
of- -high standards. At Stanford University only one out of four appli- 
cants \^as admitted to the internship program last year. Unfortunately, 
the programs witli the highest applicant requirements are producing only 
a limited number of teachers. 

The data presented here is scattered and incomplete; hwever, 
most would agree that the fi.eld of education does not attract its fair 



Roger W. Cimynings, S an Francisco State Gollogce yorms for the 
Henmon-Kerson Test of Mental Ab ility (Credent ial An tiLude Test) > (San 
Francisco: San Francisco State College, July, 1966). 




share of tlie higli ability and/or liigli p:;rforiui]ig sludcnls. 

A sccojid major pi-oblem in the pre-scrvlce catcgoiy is lluit of 
designing the teacher training program in sucli a fasliion tliat newly 
trained teachers v:iH be able to fit into iniuvativc classroom organi- 
zational patterns sucli as teaja tcacliing; to be knowledgoblc about tlic 
lise of new curriculimi malorials and methods of instruction; and to bo 
conipotent in the organizational, managerial, and piiblic relations tasks 
required of a teaclicr. 

It is apparent that tlie limited time devoted to these activities 
cannot produce a completely "finished" teacher product. But questions 
to be raised are: 

Is the teadier training process peipetualing the status quo 
fself-contained classrooms, little attention to reading before 
the first grade, single textbook approach to subject matter)? 

Is the master teacher tnily a master teacher, or is he some- 
one who needs a pat on the back, or who has merely indicated an 
interest in having a student teacher? 

One exciting new approach to teacher training called micro- 
teaching is being carried out at Stanford University. Micro- teaching 
is part of an internship program at Stanford for the training of secon- 
daiy teachers. The process of micro- teaching is also being extended 
experimentally to the training of elementaiy student teachers. Grants 
from the U. S. Office of Education, San Jose State College, and the 
Stanford Research and Development Center to Dr. Warren Kallenbach have 
made this possible. 

At Oregon State University there is a concerted effort to curtail 
the number of teachers who fail in first year teaching assignments be- 
cause of an inability to handle classroom discipline problems. A series 
of potentially difficult situations is simulated on film thereby proxidlng 




teachers jn training v:itli many opporlinu tic:s of coping villi a lar^;C- vari- 
ety of classroo::) control pivblpuis* A supervisor lu:lps the trainee eval- 
uate jiicthods ho used 3n coping with the problem prcsojitcd. 

Otlicr pi-or»dsing teach.cr education practices include New Mexico 
State Ujiiversity *s program to recruit able high school pupils v;Iio because 
of economic deprivation could not ordinarily expect to go to college. 
This is a work-study program for the preparation of teacliers, IXiring tlio 
work phase of tlic year students may begin by earning an liourly wage of 
$1.65 at some school related work, lliis exi^eriment will tap a different 
segment of society; havever, tlie question remains --will tliese youngsters 
choose to remain in teaching, and if so hov; effective will they be? 

An emerging concept in the United States is tliat our pupils 
should be educated by a cross section of our ethnic population. Indic- 
ative of the changes in equal employment opportunity are the statistics 
reported to the California State Board of Education in 19C4. 

TEN YEAR CHANGES IN ETHNIC GROUPS 

among total California residents and total 

teachers employed in California* 

Year Year Year 
19A0 1950 1960 



Of each thousand White 955 937 920 

residents there were; 



Negro 


19 


43 


56 


Other 


26 


20 


24 


Of each thousand 

teachers there were: "White 


991 


985 


962 


Negro 


2 


12 


25 


Other 


7 


5 


13 



*l)ata for this chart wcro taken from "Characteristics of the popula- 
tion," U.S. Census of Population. Prepared under tho supervision 
of Howard G. Brunsman, Washington, D. C. ; U. S* Depactnient of Cowmerco 
Bureau of the Census. 
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The statistics clearly clcuionstrcitc llie troiul tov;anl bahincliig 
the etlmic cc):nposition of those in teaching witli the natural etlmic co.ii- 
position of tlie population. Percentagewise the statistics are: 

Coluim A - Percentage of tlic total population. 
Coluim B - Percentage of tlie tcacliers cniployev:!. 





White 


Negro 


Otlici 






A B 


A 


1? 


_A__ 




1940 


95.5% 99.1% 


1.9% 


0.2% 


2.6% 


0.7% 


1950 


93.7% 98.5% 


4:3% 


1.2% 


2.0% 


0.3% 


1960 


92.0% 96.2% 


5.6% 


2.5% 


2.4% 


1.3% ^ 



Hie Intergroup Relations Contuittco, establislied by the California 
State Board of Education and headed by Frederic Gunsky, reports tlie cur- 
rent collection of data that v;ill clearly demonstrate the proportion of 
nunority ethnic background teacliors in our schools. ITie final report 
will be available to us after the first of the year when the State Board 
of Education has reviewed it. 

Incanplete statistics indicate that the Oriental segment of the 
population is represented by probably a larger percentage of Oriental 
teachers tlian exists in the population. It can be hypothesized that 
this is the case because teaching is a high status occupation in that 
cultural group. The Negroes are poorly represented as are tlie American 
Indians and those who have Spanish surnajRes. 



Commission on Equal Opportunities in Education, Toward EquaJ^ 
Employment Oi >uortunUv> Third Annual Report; (Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education, 196A), p. 4. 
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Kon-tonuria l or Be ginnin [» Teache rs 



As a beginiung teacher accepts a position in the schools, he is 
faced witli having the major sliare of responsibility for the education of 
tlie pupils in the class. He must rely on his theoiy nnci content courses 
and the exiDeriences offered in practice teaching. Tlie graduated educa- 



bility for the duties he will perfonn. In the field of law the gi^aduates 
are seen first as clerks, resi.dents and junior partners on the way to 
full status. Ihc beginning years of service must not only satisfy the 
clients but colleagues as well. 

Perhaps the fault should be found not with the preparation of 
teachers but rather with the timing of sucli preparation. Ihe typical 
criticism tliat the distance between theoiy and practice is too great 
might well be mot in a different pattern of teacher education. 

With the Master of Arts Internship Programs steps are being taken 
not only to close the theory-practice gap, but to provide more extensive 
and intensive training. Another advantage accnied from these programs is 
a closer alliance bet\N'een the public schools and the preparing institutions. 

One regional State College has contacted the Laboratoiy to dis- 
cuss ways and means of establishing a team approach to both the training 
of student teachers and the continuing education of permanent teachers. 

A ne\yr design for teacher education presented at the NCI'EPS Con- 
ference, 1965, by Robert Bush includes such features as : (1) a common 
point of entry into professional education at approximately the end of 
the second year; (2) a seven-year-plus program which features continuous 
practice from the internship to externship with pre-service education 
merging into in-seiTice education and v;ith liberal education studies 



tion student unlike new: 



ly graduated lauyers is given tlie full responsi- 




that continue indefinitely as part of a liberal education; (IS) a clcsi^»n 
that fits all subjects,^ , 

Myron Liobennan suggests differentiation in training of tcacliers. 
He says that tliere is a great difference in the backgrounds needed for 
the teaching of various subjects, such as driver education and physics. 
He contends that the word "teaclier" merely defines the categoiT" as docs 
the word "salesman" and that training ouglit to be determined by tlie 
teaching function. He says that, as a resul t of parallel ti-ainlng prac- 
tices we have overtrained driver education teachers and luidert rained 
physics teachers • . 

Wile there may be some strong- feelings aiiiong teachers about 
which job requires the most training the notion ajid use of differing 
levels of personnel involved in the education process is becoming a 
reality. Evidence of this is found in the teacher aide concept whei-e 
lay persons are utilized to relieve teachers in districts where classes 
are large and wiicre teacher shortages exist; where piipils may have more 
opportunity with accompanying guidance in learning to write by the hiring 
of college graduates to correct compositions; where there is an effort 
to involve members of the commLuiity in educative and economic programs 
sucli as the EOA and ESE/V Title I projects; where members of the commun- 
ity take Student Tutors for Elementary Pupils (STEP) training, then offer 
their services as teacher aides; where the goveminent attempts to util- 
the talents of some by establishing a National Teacher Corps. 

\Vhile there is less concern among teacliers with the teacher aide 

-'■National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stan- 
dards, The Rea l World of th e Beginning Teacher, A Report of the Nineteenth 
National TEPS Conference (Washington, D. C: National Education Association, 
1965) 14, 
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concept there is considerable concern mong them about different levels 
v/itliin tl)e "teacliing" ranks. Sane fears.rosnlt in the knov/lcxlt'e that 
promotion on the basis of experience and training p]us performance is 
difficult and at the present state of the art less than satisfactory. 

Teaching imliko other pa-ofessio]is js witliout stages except for 
tenure and non- tenure and even in tliose stages tlie duties of tlie two 
are identical. Benson coiments tliat we can hardly speak of a career 
progression where, as in teaching, a brand new teacher can replace with- 
out disruption someone who has taught for forty years.''" 

Dan I^rtie of tlie Univereity of Chicago Education Department 
thinks teacliers wiglit be willing to undergo continued observation if 
tliey saw the cliance for greater ultimate responsibility and station. 
The resistance to giving up equality of rank may stem from fears of 
greater administrative decision and differential payment for similar 
work. 

llie beginning teacher is a leanier and should be treated as such. 
Some of the efforts of school districts at assisting nei\' teachers are met 
with disapproval. Comments regularly heard are: 
-The in-service education is dull. 

-Too much time is spent on routines instead of teaching-learning 
problems. 

-The timing of in-service education is poor. 
Other sorrows from the beginning teacher include the seniority system 
wliere the new teacher gets the least desirable class, a heavy extra duty 
assignment, the poorest materials. 

•^-Qiarles Benson, llie E conomics of P u blic E duca tion (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 196rr ! 
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In a survey clone by tlic Nli*\ in 1963 beginning to<iclicrs giwo the 
following critique on tlie appropriateness of preparation in relation to 
on-tbc-job requirements: 



Preparation was: 
• 


Too 


About. 
K3.gn I. 


Too 
Much 


Depth of knov/leclge in subject fields 




71.2% 


1.8% 


General education (some knov/ledgc in 


19.9 


75.9 


/i.2 


Psychology of learning and teaching • . , 


25.8 


66. /i 


7.8 




23.2 


72.1 






/i0.6 


A9.1 


10.3 


History and philosophy of education . . . 


15.1 


64.2 


20.7 


Use of audiovisual equipment and materials 


60 . 1 


38.1 


1.8 



In the literature and discussed at a recent Laboratoiy Conference on 
Instructional Methods was the lack of terminology witli v;hich to codify 
and communicate infonnation about teaching. With a teclinical rhetoric 
the teaching- learning act could be described more carefully, perhaps 
submitted to more careful scrutiny; thereby a more precise knoi>rledge 
could be communicated than we now have, 

Tenurial Teacliers 

As was suggested in the previous section, part of our problan 
in relation to the continuing education of teachers steins from tlie need 
for a definition or a re-definitioi\ of the role aJid responsibility of 
the teaclier--or perliaps more properly put, a defi!\ition for the variety 
of roles and responsibilities for those teaching. 
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All importiint publication- in this area, Measure of a Good Tcaclier 
by Lucien B. Kinjiey, orisinally publislied by California Teachers Assoc- 
iation in 1952, describes the teacher *s role in six major categories as: 

1. A director of learning 

2. A counselor and guidance \?orl:er 

3. A mediator of the culture 

4. A member of the school comnmnity 

5. A liaison between school and community 

6. A member of the pi'ofession 

In 1955 the CTA Coimittee on Teaclier Education adopted the statement as 
its official definition of professional competence. 

An examination of the details of eacli one of the headings reveals 
two or three levels of idealistic and unattainable sets of cJiaracteristic 
performances for teachers. Wliile there are teacJiers who perfonn well in 
some of tlie categories it is unrealistic to expect high level perform- 
ance in all categories. 

Concurrent with tJie needs for and approadies to\\'ard teacher ix)le 
definitions is the changing teaching scene; greater cnphasis on provid- 
ing instruction based on individual pupil need, interest and ability; 
increased govemnental support to improve specific facets of the cuiTic- 
ula; the proliferation of newly marked materials of instruction; and in- 
creased experimentation and adoption of different organizational patterns 
and instructional method of instruction. 

In a study done by the Center for the Advanced Study of Educa? 
. tional Administration it was clearly demonstrated that the successful 
adoption of an innovative teaching teclinique (programed instruction) re- 
quires coiisiderable definition of educational objectives for pupils; 
the teacher's role in their attainment; the necessaiy moral, financial, 
and material, su^jport. In the case study cited the puipose of adopting 
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prograacd instruction >,as to faciUtatc tI,o indivltol pupil i«,r„I„8 
process. 1 11,o 1k,11o,v„css of cliches such as "Ke start who=-o the child' 
is" was exposed as teadiers adopted practices to keq, pupils workiug at 
si.,ilar rates. Teacher, .estricted the output of nnls so that at''tm,- 
bleso«,e iK,i„ts group instruction could be acl,ieved; slo,v pupils ,vere en- 
couraged to work outside of class to "Icecp up" and fast pupils had shorter 
work sessions so they would not get "too far aliead." 

N« difficulties in teacher evaluation occunx^d because what a 
teacher did with pupils ,«,rking with programed inst„,ctl.o„ was diffe«„t 
fro,,, the conventional instructional procedm-es. Sa.e principals eval- 
uated by asking the pupils to toll then hav the teacher was doing; otl.er. 
wei-e concerned about the tead.er's sitting at his desk versm moving 
around t),e roo,n; other principals n«,de jL»3g„,ents about the teacher's 
ability or his skill In storing the niaterial and keeping the ,„achines 
■in order. SUico the L,sual daily lesson plan was made obsolete with 
progra,«d instruction, many principals gave up dassroo,, obsei-vation. 
Sane teacher, feeling that tl,ey had lost the central position of "direc- 
tor of learning", introduced their innovations into the p,-ogra., to 
regain that position. 

Imovatlon takes place not in a vaauw but rather it is super- 
inposed on and merged with on-going practices, structure and ideollgies- 
the interaction gives rise to unanticipated consequences. 

An innovation that a good ma,vy teachers have been asked to. make 
in our region is from teaching in self-contained classroans to some fo™, 
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of cooperative teaching. 

A regional observation by teacliers and otliers is that: in-s'crvicc 
education in advance of a nev; organizational structure sucli as team 
teacliing receives much time and attention- -but not vliero attention is 
needed. Hours and hours go to the acluinistrativc aspects of programing 
the pupils and solving tlie logistical problems; ho\\'ever, little time is 
spent on tlie precise objectives of tlie program and on the use of differ- 
ent teacliing teclmiques and materials. 

Illustrative of tlie extent to which changes were made in the 
schools of California with tlie introduction of National Defense Educa- 
tion Act funds is the report in llie I)>Miamics of Educational Chang e. ^ In 
elementaiy science the following changes w^ere reported: science was 
scheduled as a separate class; emphasis was placed on problem solving 
and concept fonnation; content was allocated by grade level, department- 
alization and a variety of flexible schedules and cooperative teaching 
practices were instituted; and special supervisory personnel werc em- 
ployed. At the secondary level laboratory facilities increased tremen- 
dously; additional content produced advanced courses; PSSC physics and 
CHEN! Study chemistiy programs were adopted. Improved teacher effective- 
ness was credited by higher quality of teacher preparation before employ 
ment, NSF, NDIHA college and university programs and improved teacher 
attitudes. 

Discussions at the Instiuctional Conference centering around the 
new procedures such as Individual Prescription Instruction (IPl) and 



California State Department of Education, The Dynamics of Edu- 
cational Change (Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 
September, f963), XXXII, No. 3. 
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Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) clearly broujjlit up the clinngii no role 
of the teacher. One member of our panel, Dr. Medley, wlio is sludyiiig 
teaclier beheivior, quipped, "We liad better find out quickly wliat teachers 
do, before they stop doing it." 

Experience with IPI indicates tliat diildren can learn a lot more 
on tlieir own than was previously thought. Wiat does tliis mean for our 
notions about pirpi] -teaclier ratio? . . . about the frequency and necessity 
of pupil-teacher interaction? Ivliat are the skills needed for the proctor 
of a classroom where children arc successfully working with CAT? Wiat 
are the skills needed for the teaclier working with a pu^Dil who experi- 
ences difficulty with CAT? All these questiojis point not only to redefi- 
nition but to new definitions of teaching roles and the accompanying 
skills. 

llie untenable role of the teacher as the after- the-childixjn-have- 
gone-home curriculum developer seems to be abating with the trend toward 
.foundation suppoaiied curriculum improvement projects. Even tliough the 
teacher is not now responsible for curriculum development, he must spend 
a great deal of time and effort to do the day to day planning, to keep 
informed, and to become acquainted with new instruction strategies and 
content organizations. 

A second problem related to the continuing education of teachers 
is tlie placement of responsibility and the allocation of time to cany 
on a profitable prograjn. Practice indicates there is some confusion 
about whose responsibility it is. School districts assume some respon- 
sibility* by organizing in-service education activities, granting sabbat- 
icals, and by setting barriers on the salary schedule; teadieis assinne 
some responsibility by attending classes and participating in professional 
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organizations; the government assiintos some responsibility by offering 
stipends for attending N1Jj.-j\ Institutes c'iud providing money to districts 



At a recent meeting of the Laboratoiy it was reported by Dr. MiJinis 
of the University of California at Davis tliat responsibility for the three 
areas of continuing education should be allocated as follows: that roiiie- 
diation or v/hat wasn't leanied in the training period be the responsi- 
bility of the school district; that renewal be shared by the scliool 
district and the institutions of higher Icaniing; and that innovation 
at the research level be tlie responsibility of tlie colleges and univer- 
sities . 

Besides the responsibility of continuing education is the problem 
of time for sucli activity. Some members of the profession feel tliat con- 
tinuing education is catcli as catch can. The State provides tliree percent 
of the emi^loyee's time for in-semce education; while IBM provides one 
month a year. It was reported that scliool systems solve the time problem 
in a variety of ways. Some call meetings after the pupils are dismissed; 
some send the pupils home before the usual dismissal hour; some have lim- 
ited teacher substitute time; some pay stipends for Saturday or summer 



Evaluation of continuing education effectiveness is a problem 
recognized by all concerned. In the ultimate sense in-service education 
is successful when teachers are more effective and tlieir pupils learn 
more. To date most in-service education program objectives are not suf- 
ficiently definitive to be measurable. The in-service prograin tliat has 
as its objective *'help teachers understand the concepts developed in new 
math*' may not yield any different teaching or learning I)ehavior in the 
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classroom, Wliat writing inccisurnblc objects requires is a precise know- 
ledge of v/hcit needs to be done. 

Because tlie Par West Laboratoiy has recognized tlie .iinportcincc 
of continuing education it has designed a project to study in-service 
education practices. l*he first step in the project is a conference on 
in-service educcition lield under the leadership of Dr. Warren Kal.lejibach. 
A variety of in-service education practices were reported. Among tliem 
was a retreat designed to release the latent potential of teadiers as 
people; the use of IOTA for teacher evaluation as a route to the improve- 
ment of instruction; and several stipend suiuner worUships. The necessity 
of a stipend for attendance at in-service education classes has been felt 
since the precedent has been established in Ni:)i2A Institutes. 

A unique summer institute in Nevada offers teachei^s an Aerospace 
Science Workshop in which seventy- five percent of tlie time is devoted 
to astronomy, aerospace developments, and twenty- five percent of the 
time to methodology. A special feature of the workshops is tlie on-site 
visitatio]is. 

At Soiioma State College members of the Dixie School District 
and others enjoy aii opportunity to see and exi^eriment with educational 
injiovations. This joint venture provides teadiers with opportunities 
to "shop" with no obligation to "buy". 

The University of Nevada presented an Amplified Teleplione Lecture 
Scries to interested teachers who reside too far from campus to take ad- 
vantage of the regular university courses. The experimental course was 
successful even though some technical difficulties did arise. 

William Fisher, Assistant Superintendent of Cupertino, reported 
an unusual in-sei'\dce education program based on teacher demand. This 




cleiiicntary district of over 22,000 pupils hires no consulfants on a reg- 
ular basis. 'Jlicdr plfui identifies parsons in tlie Bay Area vho put on 
"top-drawer" AN'orksliops . As teacher groups request liolp it is offered 
on the desired topic. Tor only $2,100 the faculties of (Xipertino are 
provided an average of forty-two districts' Av'orks]iops--inore tlian one per 
scliool per Aveek. Additionally, the in-service education program includes 
tA\'o or three observation visit:, per year for each toaclier. 

Wliile junior higli school and senior high scliool in-service edu- 
cation programs seem limited in nunber compared to elcnientaiy school 
in-service education programs, several interesting plans Avere reported. 
San Mateo County has a conunittee of teachers from grades sevai througji 
twelve who are identifying, collecting, and reporting good instructional 
ideas for the teacliing of composition. 

IVelve counties in tlio SacraJiiento A^nlley Area, avIio typically 
work together, have had a three -year English Project for grades K - 12. 
Tlie program included teacher- leader sessions on the Davis campus, local 
events in participating school districts, and a large extension class 
in Roseville (tlie geographic center of the area) . This year tlie empha- 
ses will be on bringing theory to the classroom. 

Fresno City Unified Scliool District ivas involved in the commer- 
cial preparation -of video tapes for teacher education in the mathematics 
area, and subsaiuently successfully used tliem in the scliools. 

San Ramon School District has an unusual in-service program this 
year- -a psychiatrist is spejiding an afternoon a week witli the teachers 
of the economically deprived classes. 

Berkeley School District reports a five-year -in-service program 
with Dr. Hilda Taba. In this disti-ict a core of teacher leaders is 
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developed aiid video tape is used for self- evaluation. 'Jliey believe that 
the cognitive skills developed in social sciejice classes transfer to 
other subject areas. 

Project nUINN in cooperation v/ith Cariiiel Unified School District 
with the services of Dr. Abraham S. Fishier and Dr. William M. Shanna 
developed a Teacher Improvement Prograju last siuiimer for twejity-four 
teachers, llic pro^jrajn included the introduction to and application of 
Flander's Analysis, Bloom!s Taxonoiiy (Cognitive Domain) as vehicles for 
identifying and discussing the teacher- student interaction that takes 
place in tlie classroom and the extent to whicli given instructional se- 
quences accomplish the behavioral objectives established for the sequence. 
Video tapes and group critique were used in tlie evaluation procedures. 

Eacli participant at the Conference was asked to submit a list 
of problems and issues in in-service education. Aji analysis of these 
reports reveal that tlie five most pressing concerns were: (1) teacher 
participation in planning and decision -making; teacher involvement and 
enthusiasm; (2) the need for updating knowledge about new content; 
(3) administrative support including the leadership role in ciirriculiun 
change; (4) the need for daytime for in-service education; (5) teaclier 
attitude toward and use of new media. 

As one conference participant put it, "We can solve our in-seiTice 
education problems by answering a few questions. IVhat needs to be kno\\ii? 
What needs to be taught? IVho needs to know? l\lio does know? UTiat's the 
best way to organize?" 
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AdniTnistra tors 

Without climiiiishing tlie iiirportfince of V7cll infoniiccl, competent 

teachers, reseavcli in cliango indicates tliat innovcition in edncatlonal 

institutions is accomplished by administrators. Ileniy M. Brickell says, 

Nev-7 types of instructional programs arc introduced by admin- 
istrators. Contrary to general opinion, teachers are not change 
agents for instructional innovations of major scope. Implication: 
To disseminate nov; types of instructional programs it will be 
necessary to convince administrators of their value .... 

Instructional changes v/hich call for significant ncv7 ways of 
using professional talent, drawing upon instructional resources, 
allocating physical facilities, scheduling instructional time or 
altering physical space . . . depend almost exclusively upon admin- 
istrative initiative .... 

(The superintendent) . . . may not be — and frequently is not — 
the original source of interest in a new type of program, but unless 
he gives it his attention and actively promotes its use, it will not 
come into being . ^ 

In a descriptive study reported by Ricliard 0. Carlson some inter- 
esting data is gathered about the cliaracteristics of an adopting individ- 
ual (or group), the way tlie adopting individual is joined to the cominiui- 
ication channels and sources of information and the position the adopting 
individual holds in the social structure; ho\';ever, there is little guidance 
in the knowledge that there is a direct relationship between a supez^intend 
ent^s position in the status stiucture and his rate of adopting modern 
math. 

The challenge remains --timn and maintain well qualified adjiiin- 
istrators. As the interest and support for internship programs increases 
some interest is being sho;vn in the development of an internship for 
principals. Dr. Jerry Bellon of Sacramento State College called on mc 



•'•Henry H. Brickell, OrRanixln p , New York Sta te for Education^^^^^^ 
Chan?,e (Albany, New York: State Education Department, 1961). 
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in our office to describe a proposal for an inlorjiship proorain for ihc 
training of administratoi-s . Mxong other training activities v.'i.ll be 
experiences in working with local, coiuity, and state offices. 

Indicative of the ddjuinistrati ve support needed to get an idea 
working is the pi-ojecL described to tlic Laboratoiy by Dcnrdl A. Morrissey, 
Superintendent of Santa Cruz, a.id ]Jr. Margaret Steen, the Curricult^n Di- 
rector, who are developing a school in Avliich teachers may try out inno- 
vative methods and materials. 
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Sunininry of Ih' obloms 

In reviewing tlie problciiis of the l-ducation of Tcadiers and Other 
Professionals one theiiis permeates each problem: evaluation. How can we 
measure the effectiveness of our teacher training pronrams; how do wc 
measure the success of a beginning teacher; liow do we know if our in- 
service education programs are changing teacher beliavior and pupil 
learning; how do we know v;lien administrators are effective leaders? 

Wlii].e the central tlieme of each problem is evaluation, evaluation 
is not possible without its countei^nrt- -objectives. As an example let 
us take the question: How do we know how effective in-service education 
practices are?- -and let us examine the counterparts. Our first exami- 
nation must be with the objectives of the in-seivico program. Exactly 
what should happen in the classroom after a successful, in-service program? 
Hie teachers will do what, how often, with what materials, for what chil- 
dren, and with what expected resultant learning? The objectives of the 
in-sei-vice education program must be so stated tliat the results are observ- 
able and measurable. 

Stating measurable objectives puts the in-service education design- 
ers on the spot because tlicy must know: first, the desired pupil outcome; 
second, the method or raetliods that are most successful in bringing about 
this result; third, the proper materials for the. job; and fourth, how they 
know when the goals are reached. Most autliorities in the field of educa- 
tion would concur that not enougli is knowi yet about the teaching- learning 
process to make as precise statements as are desirable. 

In the Education of Teachers and Other Professionals the problems 
have been considered in four temporal categories, but wo::k to be done by 
the profession will touch eacli member of the teaching -learning group. 
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First, rcscarcli must be continued relevant to tlio toadiing-leariung 
process; secorid, knowledge abo6t new course content, instrucCioiial nioth- 
ods,^ and applied learning tlioory must be coirjnunicated to tlie teachers in 
such a fashion tliat innovation is possible; third, evaluation models must 
be developed. 

To solve tlie problems stated above it is apparent that some means 
of measuring teaclicr effectiveness is necessary. Witli the luiprccedented 
demand for skilled teacliers, the need for evaluating tho resul.ts of the 
teacher training programs is acute; with requests for higher levels of 
perfomiance for pupj.l and teacher and with the increasing interest in 
differentiated .levels of teaching, tlie necessity for procedures and instru- 
ments to measure teacher competence is clear. 

Although tlie need for testing teacher competence is clear, a satis- 
factory procedure for this purpose has not yet been found, lliere are 
literally thousands of studies on the subject, yet no method has been 
widely adopted. 

Following is a summary of some of the approaches to studying 
teacher competence. In this context teacher competence will be defined 
as an individual's ability to produce agreed upon results. 

In an effort to get at teacher competence, a variety of approaches 
have been used including obsen^ation tecliniques using categorical check- 
lists, specimen records, and electronic recordings; objective instrim\ents 
including achievement inventories, ability inventories, questionnaires, 
and interview scliedules. Probably the most common techniciue is the rating 
form. A research report from the NEA reveals that 80.4V of the rating 
fonns were of the check scale variety, the* remaining evaluation fonns were 
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of the written comiorxt type.^ Other methods include self reports, exist- 
iiifi records, a priori c].assifi9ation, and combinations of a variety of 



methods 



A well-l<nown and extensive study by David Ryans was initiated in 
the 1950's to study teacher bdwior in the context of classroom, behavior, 
me eifiht-yoar project involved some 6,000 teachers in 1,700 schools. The 
major objectives of the study were: 2 

3. IV. comparison. of characLerisLics of various groups of Lenchors. 
Extensive classroom observation data were classified in three major 
patterns of classroom behavior. The patterns were: 

TCS PatLcrn X: Warm understanding, friendly versus aloof, egocentric 
TCS P.M-.r V • r^^*^"^'^'^^' '^•^^^I'^^r classroom behavior. ' ^eccentric, 
TCS Pattern Y: Responsible, business-like, systcnatic versus evading. 

TCS Pattern 7. ^^^^^T^^' ^^^^^^'''^ ^l^ssroom behavior. ^' 

TCS Pattern ?.. Stimulating, imaginative, versus dull, routine teacher 
classroom behavior. 

Seven additional teacher characteristics obtained by direct inquiry 

include: 

loi s;:"ct':ris\'jc R^ zzii of pupiis. 

aracceristxc Rj^. Knvorable versus unfavorable opinions of dcmo- 
Tpc ri ... cratic classroom procedures. 

TCS Characteristic Q: Favorable versus unfavorable opinions of admin- 
istrative and other school personnel 



t 
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,TCS Characteristic B: Learning standard ("traditional" or "direc- 
tive") versus child-centered ("permissive" or 
, , • "indirective") educational viewpoint. 

TCS Charactcristxc T: Superior verbal understanding (comprehension) 

versus poor verbal understanding. 

TCS Characteristic S: Emotional stability (adjustment) versus 

instability. 

TCS Characteristic Z: Validity of response versus invalidity of 

response. 

Some findings with regard to teacher cliaracteristics indicate tliat 
participation in school-like activities during childhood and adolescence 
may be of significance with regard to tlie present characteristics of 
teachers. With regard to age in teacher characteristics, generally speak- 
ing scores of teachers fifty- five years and above showed this group to be 
at a disadvaiitage when compared with younger teachers except froiu the 
standpoint of Pattern Y (systematic ajid business-like classroom behavior) 
and Characteristic B (learning centered traditional educational viewpoint) . 

In a comparison of teaclier characteristics of men and women tliere . 
were minimal differences at the elementary level and pronounced differences 
at the higli scliool level.. 

WitJi regard to men and women teacliers in tlie elementary school, 
men scored significantly lower tlian the women on. Characteristic Y. At the 
high school level women generally attained significantly higlier scores than 
.men on scales measurijig understanding and friendly classroom behavior, re- 
sponsible and business-like classroom behavior, stimulating and imaginative 
classroom behavior, favorable attitudes toward pupils, favorable attitudes 
toward democratic classroom practices, pennissive educational vieiviioints , 
and verbal Understanding. Men scored significantly higlier with respect 
to emotional stability. 

In comparing teacher characteristics in relation to school size 
teacliers at large schools scored higher than teachers in small schools 
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on classroom beliavior, stDniulatjiig, imaginative classroom bcliaviov, favor- 
able attitudes tov;ard administrators, verbal undcrst<UKUno, and cmotiont'il 
stability. 

Comparisons were made of teachers in relation to many factors such 
as: age, teaching experience, marital status, acadanic success, size and 
socioeconomic status of the community and geographic area. 

The contribution of this research is mainly a description of 
teacher characteristics as they existed. The data are not appropriate to 
individual teachers nor is there implicit any exj^lanatory evidence, lliis 
work cannot be used for judging individual teacher competence, Tlie author 
is hopeful tliat future studies will be directly useful for teacher educa- 
tional candidates and to practici.ng teachers and administrators. 

R. L. Turner in an attempt to gain insight into teaching behavior 
has viewed teaching as a problem solving behavior. Utilizing this strat- 
egy Timier and Fattu developed teaching tasks to assess a teacher *s skill 
in several performances of reading and aritlimetic. 

The tasks require the teacher to process considerable information 
about one or more pupils and to make decisions concerning goals or instru- 
mental responses on the basis of this information. The tasks are short 
and are easily administered and easily scored. This process is useful 
prijnarily for studying problem solving proficiency rather than problem 
solving processes of teachers. 

In assessDJig the teachor^s ability as a problem solver tliree vari- 
ables were considered: first, they may have had different opj)or tun i ties 
to acquire learning sets. Second, so\\)o may have been improperly exposed 
to opportunities to learn to solve problems so that they have acquired 
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responses useful in avoiding sucli problems ratliej* tlian solving tliein. And 
third, some rcspondcjits may liave acquired responses tliat interfere v/itli 
tlieir responses in problems of a certain typo. Tliat is, they may mhst^ilic 
the problaii stjmuli for similar stimuli and give inappropriate resj)onses. 
Among these sources of variation, tlie one dealing witli opportunity to ac- 
quire learning sets has been tlie one focused upon in tliis researcli. It 
was hypothesized that beginning students in education witli neitlier pro- 
fessional training nor teaching experience should perform least well, 
tliose with courses in metliodology and student teaching should do better 
and finally tlie experienced teacher should do best. 

After determining that the aritluiietic tasks did differentiate be- 
tween teachers and non-teacliers, attempts were made to increase the power 
of the test to discriminate between widely different teacher backgrounds . 
and levels of training. 

In summary, tlie overall results of the investigation of training 
and experience variables suggest the following interpretation.. First, 
there was considerable evidence that treatment such as methods courses and 
student teaching during undergraduate teacher preparation have a distinct 
bearing on teacher task perfonnance in aritliinetic and reading. Second, 
the variation in performance of teaching tasks in teaching aritlimetic and 
diagnostic reading problems in teaching reading is associated with vari- 
ations in undergraduate preparation. Teachers from small and private col- 
leges in the Midwest perform less well than teachers from large, public 
colleges in the Midwest, lliird, there is some evidence that variation in 
teaching task perfoniiancc is associated with variation in teaching situ- 
tion; Fourth, there is considerable evidence that the. very early years 
of teaching experience produce the greatest rise in teaching task 
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perfo7iiinncc. There ras 3 j.ttle cvjdcncc to suggest that porfonmuicc ch^nigcxl 
greatly for tlie average teacher after tlie third year of experience. 

A good deal of researcli in assessing teacher competence is cento'cd 
in classj'oom interaction. IJroadly defined interaction includes tlie use of 
gestures, glances, signs, and s)niibols; tlie priunary focus iw describing 
teaching is on verbal beliavjor altliough non-verbal beliavior may be included. 

In 1960 Ned Flanders reported a study called 'Teaclier Influence, 
Pupil Attitudes, and Achievement: Studjes jn Interaction Analysis." Tliis 
research v/as to determine effects of interaction (verbal beliavior of the 
teacher) on the learning situation. The assuniptj.oii j.s made tljat verbal 
behavior of an individual is an adequate sample of his total behavior. 

The Flanders system of analyxing classifies teacher statements 
first as either direct or indirect. Tins classification gives attention 
to the amoimt of freedom the teacher grants the pupils. This system also 
categorizes the pupils^ response. A third category classifies the time 
spent in behavior other than pupil-teacher talk.-^ (See table on following 
page.) 



Edmund J. Amidon and Ned A. Flanders, The Ro le of the Tg^achc r in 
t he Classroom (Minneapolis: Paul S. Amidon £f Associates, Inc., 1963) p. 12. 
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SUiWiRY OF 
CATEG0R1I2S FOR INTF.RACTiON ANALYSIS 



lERiC 



TEACHER 
TALK . 



INDIRECT 
INFLU- 
ENCE 



DIRECT 
INFLU- 
ENCE 



STUDENT 



TALK 



1. •VACCEFXS FEELING: accepts and clarifies the fcclini; 

tone of the students in a nonthreateniuii n»annc?ir. 
Feelings may be positive or ne^^ative. Predictinc 
and recalling feelings are included. 

2. •••PRAISES OR EInCOURAGES: praises or encourages student 

action or behavior. vTokes that release tension, not 
at the expense of another individual, nodding head 
or saying "uhhuh?" or "go on" are included, 

3. ^ACCEPTS OR USES lUE/^S OF STUUEIsT: clarifying, build-- 

ing, or developing ideas or suggestions by a student. 
As teacher brings more of his ov:n ideas into play, 
shift to category five. 

A. 'VASKS QUESTIO>JS: asking a question about content or 
procedure with the intent that a student ansv?er. 



5. ^LECTURING: giving facts or opinions about content or 

procedure; expressing his own idea; asking rhetorical 
questions • 

6. ••GIVING DIRECTIONS: directions, comniands, or orders 

with which a student is expected to comply. 

?• ^CRITICIZING OR JUSTIFYING AUTHORITY: statements 

intended to change student behavior from nonaccept- 
able to acceptable pattern; bawling someone out; 
stating why the teacher is doing what he is doing? 
extreme self -reference. 



8* ^STUDENT TALK-RESPONSE: talk by students in response 
to teacher. Teacher initiates the contract or 
solicits student statement. 

9. ^STUDENT TALK-INITIATION: talk by students, which 
they initiate. If "calling on" student is only to 
indicate who may talk next, observer must decide 
whether student wanted to talk. If he did, use this 
category. 



10. V;3iLENCE OR CONTUSION: pauses, short periods of 
silence, and periods of confusion in which com- 
munication cannot be understood by the obsoi*vor. 



The results of tv:o studies inclicatcd t])<'Jt ind:i.rect toacliors would 
act most indirectly v;licn new content imitcrial v:as being introduced and 
wheji goals were being identified and tlicy would act most diiectly wlicn 
goals had been cl.arificd and work was in progress. Students of tlio more 
direct teachers learned less as n^easui^ed by written examinations than 
students of indirect teacliers. Results indicated tliat students learned 
more witli indirect teachers tlian witli direct teacliers, Wliile it was pre- 
dicted tliat students would leani more from direct teacliers in mathematics 
and that students would learn more from an indirect teacher in social 
studies, results on achievement tests demonstrated that pupils learned 
more from indirect teachers in botli content areas. 

In an in-service education endeavor.it was demonstrated that tlie 
verbal behavior of teachers can be mediated by using the Flanders system 
of analyzing verbal behavior of teacliers. Other interesting results were 
that the methods of training used in an in-service program should be con- 
sistent with the principles of teaching being learned. In other words, 
how can teachers create more independence in tlieir om classrooms under a 
relati.vely rigid pattern of in-service instnjctor domination? Teachers in 
an in-service training course develop patterns of dependence and independ- 
ence in much the same fashion as do students in a classroom. In-service 
training programs can provide the conceptual and procedural tool s necessaiy 
for teachers to experiment with tlieir o\m teaching methods. Teachers who 
are already above average in applying skillful and flexible patterns of 
teacher influence are likely to be most dissatisfied with inflexible pat- 
terns of in-sei'vice training. 
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'ITic unique feature of tlie work of Milton Mcux £uid 15. 0. Smitli is 

t 

tliat they focus attention singularly on the lo^^ic of teaclicr- pupil inter- 
action. After a series of sound rccorclbigs were macie Meux and Snii.tli 
classified interaction into episodes whi.cli are eitlier inonolo^uos or 
dialogues of teaclier -pupil interaction. It is possible to classify epi- 
sodes in a number of ways, sucli as tlie number of verbal interactions, 
psycliologica] processes, aiid so forth, but for tlvis study episodes were 
classified in terns of tliei.r logical features . 

Establislied were tlie following categories: 



Defining Describing Designating 

Stating Reporting Substituting 

Evaluating Opening Classifying 

Comparing and contrasting Conditional Explaining 
Directing and managing inferring 
the classroom 

IVhile tliere were little data at tlie t.ime of writing the autliors 
speculate that students of teacliers wliose behavior measures high in log- 
ical operations would sliow higlier scores on critical thinking tests tlian 
those with teachers having low ratings in logical operations. It would 
be expected tliat students of teacliers who are superior in the handling of 
logical operations would rate high in the ability to identify mistakes in 
reasoning, in defining and valuing, and in other logical processes. Fdr 
another, ijiiprovement in the teacher's ability to handle logical operations 
would result in more student knowledge, llie student would not only learn 
the usual facts taught i.n a subject but, in addi.tion, also ].earn the new 
relationships that proper performance of logical operation brings out. 
His increased knowledge and improved ability to thijik critically are 
acceptable outcomes of i.nstnicti.on and if improvement in the ability of 
the teachers to handle logical operations results in such outcomes, then 
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teaching cfrectivencss can be partly detcnnincd by reference to liov/ llic 
teaclier liandles such operations.-' 

Donald Medley in a study of the effectiveness of using closed circuit 
telcx'ision with student teacliers at Hunter College developed an Observation 
Schedule and Record (OScAl^) for the purpose of measuring teaclier behavior 
objectively. Ilie recorder in this case is only a recorder, not an evaluator. 

llie three major areas of tlie OScAR included verbal beliaviors, behaviors 
associated with the management of the classroom and its social-emotional c].i- 
mate, and beliaviors associated witli processes that spur children's thinking, 
llie }3i fih t Factor Di mension s Sc ored on OScMi 3d, e, f2 



Non-affective CllmaUe 



Teacher Role: 
Presence: 



Teacher keeps good order in his class, is rated 
high on use of voice and of movement and gestures, 
uses the blackboard effectively; his verbal be- 
havior is high in clarification and neutral rejoc-* 
tive of pupil rer.ponses. 



Teaching Style 
Informative: 



Teacher introduces lesson v/ith statement of objec-- 
tives and relates it to pupil needs and past learn- 
ings; his verbal behavior is high on information- 
giving statements. 



Imaginative: 



Teacher makes provision for individual differences; 
uses examples, methods, techniques that are apt, 
creative, and arouse high pupil interest. 



Pupil Role: 
Activity: 



Both the teacher and the pupil are highly active, 
asking and answering questions of all types. 



Initiative: 



Pupils are encouraged to respond in various ways; 
the structure of the lesson Is not rigid; the 
teach.er sometimes has difficulty in getting the 
attention of the class. 



Bruce J. Biddle et al . > Contempor ary Res earch on Teacher Effective** 
ness (Nev7 York: Holt,. Rinehart and Winston, 196A)*. 

^Berman and Usery, o p. cit ., p. 12-~13. 




AffecLivc CliinaLc 



Conni deration: I'cnc.liC'.i: r.cik*? \\)orc\ aff cctj.vc-imn^innLjvc! quc'r.lions 
nnd wakes more cncouj:af,liig slal'.emcntn thcin avcra[;o; 
js coui"Lcou5: and £;hov7c. av:arcuc.r;s of pupil needs, 
iulcrcslfl , ov difficulties. Pupil, interest is 
rated hii^h . 

Response: 

Warmth: Teacher supports or praises pupils v avoids neutral 

acceptance and reproveo gently if at all. lie 
often reads questions from a book or tlie chalk- 
board and directs pupil activities wore than l*.he 
average teacher . 

Disapproval: Teacher reproves pupils and criticJy.es their re- 
sponses; his speech pattern is likely to be belov; 
average, and he often terminates a lesson abruptly. 

This appears to be a good rcscarcli instrument for clotcrmining Kliat 

goes into tcaclicr effectiveness, cliangos in teacher behavior, clianges in 

teaching styles for different goals, and to clieck changes j.n tcaclicr bcliav- 

ior with innovative content and methods . 



Other approaches to the study of teaclier effectiveness have been 
done by John Withall inIio developed a teclinique to measure social-emotional 
clinate through a categorization of teaclier statements; by Anio A. Bellack 
who proposed to study the teaching processes through analysis of linguis- 
tic behavior of teachers and students in the classroom in relation to 
pupil learAing and attitude change; by Marie M. Hughes and her associates 
who categorized teaclier behavior into seven interaction categories- -con- 
trolling fimctions, content development, positive activity, facilitating, 
personal response, negative activity, imposition. 

Paul B. Gump has approached teacher effectiveness via the teacher ^s 
ability to develop an environment for effective learning. It is this 
author "s notion that pupils do not respond to direct elements such as a 
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teaclier or peers or pliysical a»d tewporcil clcmonts. The pupil's rcsjwjisc 
is ].i.iiiited, siijiiported , aiid coerced by a system that, integrates tliese ele- 
ments. Giniip contends that ].earniny m.U be detcnnincd .l)y the nattu-e of 
the system and the pupil's ability to utilize it. 

A study done by Giuiip and Jacob S. Koiuiin demonstrates tlie genera] 
point of liov.' particii)ants beluive as being dependent upon activity settings 
in wliidi they are placed. Thcj' studied tlie kinds of liosi.ile acts by the 
same boys in three canq) or activity settings: sv:iiiiin.ing, coolwut, and din- 
ing hall. I-acJi one of the boys demonstrated more hostile acts in tlie dining 
hall than in the cookout, with the fe\ver acts being perfonnod during the 
swiin period. Reported in conjunction witli tlie Guinp study was the work of 
Baker and Wriglit who identified five sources tliat relate to setting limits 
and provoking beliavior.-^ They include: 

1. Physical sources such as the hallv/ays in school buildings; 

2. Social sources such as the teacher enforcing a rule; 

3. Physiological sources such as cold and heat affecting behav- 
ioral tempo; 

4. Physiognomic perception such as open spaces inviting children 
to exuberant, romping behavior or the tendency to be sober in 
church and gay at a carnival; 

5. Learning: Over a period of time people learn the required 
behavior for the setting so that a series of cues arc all that 
arc required to. shape the behavior. 

These two studies call attention to a new orientation to tlie prob- 
lem of teacher effectiveness. This orientation de-emphasizes the teacher's 
personal qualities and social relationsliips and focuses instead on the 
teacher's ability to develop a learning environment. 

(Disrating on the principle that the? test of the pudding is in the 
eating, some at :empts have been made to determine teacher competency in 

^Blddle et al .. op. ci t.. p. 187-188. 
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rclatioji to pupil gains. ]-arly attempts v.-crc iiiacle to do tills by gettino 
moan score for clviJdrcii tluU: would indicate jiji oxi)ccted adiicvcniont based 
on the ability of. the pu])i.ls in the class. The ccntiMl difficulty in pupil 
gains is one of ostablisliing sufficient experimental controls to sliow that 
certain clianges in pupil beliavior occur only as a result of a given teacli- 
er. -fhe many influences tluit shape pupil growth, such as tlie home, comuu- 
nity, clubs, media of coiiniunication, books, inagazincs, etc., prove 
exceed ino].y difficult to account for in a researcli design. 

There is a wide variety of instnunents and procedures used by 
admijiistrators who must evaluate for eitlier offering continued emplo)T.iojit 
and/or for improving th > quality of instruction. TJie most frequently used 
instrument is a check sheet of teacher qualities ajid abilities on v;liich. tlie 
administrator may record his estimate of perfection on a three to five 
point scale. 

Some instnmients are of the guided comnent variety where headings 
suggest areas to be covered by the evaluator. A few di.stricts use just 
writteji comment with no guidelines stipulated. 

Cupertino Sdiool District is experimenting with an obseivation 
booklet as a guide and record of administrative classroom obseivation. The 
unique feature is the listing of obseivable teaching procedures based on 
research and good practice for each subject taught. A samp]e page for 
spelling includes such items as: always pretests, groups for instruction, 
uses visual perception drills, relates phonics, etc. Three colimms indicate 
that the teacher does pretest, needs help on pretest and the date when help 
was given. 

In the last eight years the Instrument for the Observation of 

r, 
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Tcocliirig Activities (lOTA)^ was clovolopc'tl by l.ucicii 15. Vdmcy jincl otliers. 
'Jliis observation and recording giiiclc has the advantage of del.iiic:atjn«i to 
the user soiiic specific standards of conpoteiico and some unique v.uys of 
recording observations . 

In scelcing solutions to and measuring progress toward tlie worlcing 
out of the problem "how can teacliers and otlicr scliool personnel obtain 
tlie new luiowledge tlicy need for tlie ijitroduction of new iiietliods and tecli- 
niques into tlie schools?" a series of interrelated factors must be consid- 
ered. First, there is the teacher, his attitudes and beliefs regarding 
his role and the purposes of education tempered by the actions of the local 
administration, the board of education ajid tlie parents. ITie teacher's 
performance is also interrelated with his training, the tradition of the 
profession, the laws, the curriculum, the materials of instniction avail- 
able, and finally, the children he teaches - their abilities, interests, 
needs, age, etc. 

In offering new knowledges and tecliniques to schools se].ection 
among tlie materials and methods could best be made in the light of educa- 
tional goals stated in measurable tenns. With measurable .objectives not 
only would the selection of new curricula be possible, but school person- 
nel would be able to determine if the newly adopted content did produce 
the desired effect. 

If in-sei-vice education goals were stated in measurable terms, it 
would be more nearly possible to determine if a particular training had 
achieved its purpose. 

In suiKuary, three steps that will facilitate educational change are: 

^Lucien B. Kinney et_al . , Instrisracnt for the Observation of Teac hitur 
Activities (IOTA) (1960, 1964). ~~~ '. ^ 
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(1) tlic dovclop^nciit of iitcasunibic goal statciiioits, 

(2) continued re.scnix)) on tlie tendiin<;-lcnrjnng process, and 

(3) the developincnt of ways and means to j]:easure our progress 
toward the stated goals. 
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SECOND POSITION PAPER 
INSURIK'G QUALITY EDUCATION FOR ALL STUDENTS 
(FULL EDUCATION) 
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1. INTKODUCTJON 

The situation which this position paper reviews is an outgiwtli of the l-.aboratory's 
early comnntment to the concept of Full Kdueaiion In the belief that, the 
problem of education for all is one of designin-; and testing a system to insure 
the optional individual dcvclopjncnt of all stiidonts , , , " (Prpsj^ectiis , Octobor 14, 
1966)- Broadly staled then, "Full Education" may be perceived as a universal goal. 
Ulie Laboratory, however, has delineated several specialized aspects of the problem 
.in its attempts to analyze Full Education as a program area. One such spcciali/cd 
aspect pertains to the. educational disadvantage of specific cultural minorities, 
such as the Negro-American in urban ghettos, the Me.Nican-Ameriean, the migrant 
agricultural worker, and the American-Indian (liitial Plan, June 15, 1966). 

In implementing the decision-making process adopted for the Laboratory by the 
Board of Directors, the staff prepared an initial situational re\dew of the Full 
Education program area. The results of tliis ro\ie\v were presented to the Executive 
Panel in a Position Pa per dated October, 1966. This Position Paper suggested 
that any problem selected for a project or program in Full Education should 
meet the following criteria: 
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Be concerned v7j.Lh characteristics oT, the indlvidua] or the 
situation that appear to he f undan-einta] to the realiy.atlon 
of the goal of full education. Variables that have an effect 
upon all or nearly all aspects of education are considered 
fundamental. 

Be concerned with all three of the hasic areas of fuLl educa- 
tion, i.e., vocational developnent, social development, and 
self-f u] f illinent . 

Be concerned V7ith areas \vhere today's educational institu- 
tions appear to be seriously failinB to reach the goal of 
full educatioii. 

Be concerned V7ith individual citi^ens or groups v:hose needs 
appear to be least veil net by today's educational institu- 
tions . 

Be concerned v?ith the problems that offer a reasonable chance 
of solution or conditions that offer a reasonable chance of 
improvement within the next five years, using the resources 
that the Laboratory is likely to liave at its disposal. 

Be concerned v/ith problems that are not receiving adequate 
attention from other research activities. 




TJic Excculivo 3^anol then proceeded to consider each of the five: i})osra]ji 
avoas in its delibDralion duri))g Novonber and Decembca*, and then asl^cd 
the staff to prepare alternalive "Mission Stalcmonts" or prograra plans 
within these ai'cas. In January, 1967, (he Panel studied and evaluated each of 
the six proposed missions and selected two: the primary mission of In- 
Service Teacher Education which was a program focus gro\vI)i«: out of tlie 
Teacher Education program area; and Comnuuiicatiqn wliich v/as a. program 
focus groAmg out of the CommunicaUon program area. Both missions had 
been shov/n to be valid alternatives in the situational revicv/s, and were 
seen as feasible for the Laboratory to accomplish. 

TJiis Second Posit i o]i Paper in the area of Full Education is submitted to 
the Executive Panel to bring up to date the situational review in tliis 
program area, Wliile it builds upon the first Position Pap er . it focuses 
on one specialized aspect of the larger problem, the education for minority 
gi'oups. 

In any discussion of possible future projects related to Full Education, 
the six criteria stated in the earlier Position Paper as v/cU as the following 
fourteen criteria which were used by the staff and Panel in the evaluation 
of the six proposed missions may be relevant in considering the focus 
suggested in this paper. 
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!• IniporUuH:c 

2. Focus 

3. Urcaclih of tnnlxS 

5. Feedback 

6. Coinp^ili.bjlity Y.dt]i rosonrccs 

7. Orgamzp.tlonal involvei-nonl 

8. Fu3 icK Problcon Orientation 

9. Duplication 

10. Funding Feasibility^ 

11. Will it lead to broad application 

12. Political Feasibility 

13. Balance of tasks 

14. Kir>k 
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II, GENICIIAL PKOIVLEMS 01' ];:DUCi/.riOX FCm MIKOJITTY C]!OU]\S 

The cducnijonal problous posod by most jninorily groups confer around 
cultural cliffereiicci. and discriniiriation but a closely related problem can 
best be lliought of ii) social class difrerciiccs with the majority of tlicse 
people growing up in deprived environn^cuts. The social class difCcrciiees 
account for the following cduealioMai problems that appear to be coniinon 
to all groups: 

1. The problem of a negative self image 

2. Uncle r--devcloi>menl of senses and perceptions 

• 3, Inadequate development of a formal language as a basis for 
intellectual development 
4, Lack of eonccpl development and problem solving ability 
In addition to these common problems, the re are special problems v/hich 
vai^y from minoxity group to minority group. The first of these is related 
to the extent and kind of cultural differences that exist bctv/een a given 
minority group and a dominant culture. For example, even among the 
American Indians there are considerable cultural differences from tribe 
to tribe which affects their relationship to the general society and their 
reaction to the tj'pical public school education that is offered them. 

llie second special problem is the natxire of the discrir.unaiion that is 
reflected upon different minorities; for example, the Negro obviously 
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cxpcricncea the rnoM <Mrci'.{ Uostilc (Usciimlnrition. Tiic discjimir.ation 
asainal Ihc Mo::ic:ui Ar-v.-ricrm is less obvio;is but persistent. The croncifl 
alllludc lov/jird tjio Aincnc:in IikUpji is a nuxture of giiilt feelings over 
llie way tliey have be-on treated but nevcrlhclcss tlic stereotyping leads 
to covert discriniiviation. 

The tMrd special problem cejilors around tlio social and school situation 
in wLieli a nieinbor of a rniiiorily group finds lumself. 

So far, the greatest amount of allenlion and study has been devoted to 
the problems of the minority groups living in a ghetto of a large city. . 
Very little attention has been paid to the problems that they have growing 
up in a rural, isolated area. 

SPECIAL OPPORTUN-nirJS IN INIHAN EDUCA'IION 
Peeont events (to bo described more fully below) afford the Far West 
Laboratoiy for EdueaUonal Kescarch and Development a unique opportunity 
. to involve itself in a study of the problem of education for American Indians, 

Studios designed to improve Indian education sliould eontrilnite in several 
ways to our undevstanding of the problems of education for minority groups. 
Insofar as they have common problems with other minority groups, the 
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knowledge wo gain froin siicli studios will apply dircclly lo olhcr fjroupi:. 
Worlaiig with llie lndJ.an-3 also oHcvb us an oppoiUinJly to coiidacl rcscra-ch 
oji the special cffecls of cultux*al difforcnccs on ctiucalio!i and how mucli 
atlcnlion wc have to pay to tliosc differences in designing effective 
educational programs for different ethnic groups. Since ^ most of the Indians 
live in i-ejuotc rural areas and therefore involve the prol^lerns that arc 
commonly associated with small schools, such as limited curriculum and 
liigh teacher turnover, these studies sliould eornplement the work tliat is 
being done in urban situations. 

There is a national concern to improve the education that American Indians 
arc receiving. Officials in both the United States Office of Kduoation and 
the Office of Economic Opportunily have expressed an interest in supporting 
worthwhile -projecLS related to Indian education. The Carnegie Foundation 
is considering a project to study the current status of education for American 
Indians. Initial work tov.'ard the preparation of proposals for improvement of 
Indian Education has received the support of the staff at the Foundation and 
will probably go to the Board of Directors in September for their approval. 
A request for programmatic support has been presented to the Ford Foundation 
by the National Indian Youth Council. The staff at t]\e Ford Foundation has 
indicated that they are interested in funding projects to improve Indian Education, 
and has invited the NIYC to subi:ut a formal request! 




The propjrain currently unclor di^^cusrJon in Indian ocVacalic)) will offc-r the Zoiir 
rc[;io)uil laboratories an oioportunily to eooijorale. on a nationr.lly rccugnlzoci probk'):- 
thul deals with a specific cdueationnl need hwi still providef; kno\v]o(U>:e tViP.t can be 
applied to broader educational problcjus. (If the rej:;ional laboratories cannot find a 
way to respond to speeifie educational problo:ois such as India)i education, it i.s vei'y 
likely that a series of competing; national laboratories will be found to deal with 
specific pi'oblems such as this one.) 

Although the problems of Indian education are viewed as national problems, the 
proposed projects will relate specifically to tliis region in tlircc wayi;: 

1. This is a direct approach to a specific educational problem of a 
sis^ablc minority group, 50,000 Indians, in our region. 

2. As a pilot project, it should provide valuable data for formulating 
future projeeis or perhaps a major program wider the full education 
mission to improve the education of other ethnic gi-oups in the region. 

3. Since the project does not only deal with Indian education but V\ith the 
problem of small schools in isolated areas, it is directly related to 
regional needs because we do have a largo number of small schools. 

IV. Co mpl eted Developmen tal Activities 

On February 8th aiid 9th, representatives from seven regional educational laboratorie 
met with representatives from the U.S. Office of Education, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and other iriterested groups to discuss the possibility of forming some sort 
of consortium to concentrate on the problems of Indinn education. Hvcryono present 
recogiiixod that there v/:^=? an obvious neod to improve Indian educ;:lion avid iho 
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rcgionr;] Inhor.Vtui'ior-. coulcl m:-l:r. v. nmjor contj-ibunon. Ihcro iilso were sor.ic 
obvious }irobl::iM5-.. The rc'^i.r.:;al laboraloriiiS v. ere cjju'ir.-iUi;:;'; on liniilcd funds v/illi 
well defined proc'Tams bo llioiv fOi;li'ibiilio:i5. would have i-j b3 wiCnn the fr:i>ncv.-ork 
of the cxujliiiir proi-rnuis of cficli Jnboralory. A.nolhor ])rol;lc:ia was how Iho hiborrt'n.nci: 
slioiild organi'/.c to carry out a pvo^.riiin to improvo Iiuliru) oductition. 'J'Jup discuissiui^ 
in turn rrsised a more basic cjucslion of the aiij)ropi-jnlciicsa of thc! regional laboratories 
assuiiiins thai ih.ay were tlio eorrccl a^!;cnoic;s to fonn a national consortium to conduct 
research and doinonstration i)rojools i-clated to Jnciia»i cducaliorj. They obviouKly had 
coiisidsrable talent ar^d rciiources to contribute, but they certainly did not have all tlie 
talent and resources thai eould be brou^vh;. to boar on thc problcin. The question was 
also raised about tlie rolo that the leaders of the Inciians would play in forrjutlaiing 
policies. These questions remained unani;\vercd. Thc result was to appoint a 
committee of representatives from th.c resional labo)-atoi-]er. to study the problems 
that had been raised. 

This committee met in Denver on Mai-ch 5lh. Six regional laboratories were 
represented. The discussion centered on the same kinds of questions that had 
been raised at the first meeting: How do we organize? Ave the regional laboratories 
the right group to take on this responsibility? How will tlie Indians be reproscnted? 
What programs should we undertal:e? Despite the lack of answers to those questions, 
the laboratory representatives still expressed a strong interest aivd each thought that the 
laboratories could niake a substantial contribution to a prograin to improve Indian 
education if it was related to the primary programs of thc laboratories. The 
representatives agreed to continue tiie committee and to continue to study the problem. 
I*\u-thcvmore, then' ai^rccxl thai i::-:^! .•Idi'al laboratoriev^ or a combinjUion of laboratories 
should hot postpone any pros.Ta)n or project dealing with Indian education that was 
currently being considered whiln t':o co!l»i?;i*teG sti'.died how to proceed, but it v:o.is 



obvious lh:^l any proj.xrl v.oiild have lo be c:trric:l on* unclci- IJio ijulhorjly of llio 
hiborulorios iiivolvixl boc:u!s:* ihc co:*iV::'iitU'C iV:\s nol iu Ijio j^osiiion (o ctiulor^.c any 

Four of Ihe ref;ional hiborrJorics: ihv.i w oro yci^vcr.(:]]ioCi clearly IkkI im iniovcsL and 
a desire to work in arciu: ilivA. could niuve ulicad a ]^ro^';ram lo improve Indio.n t!Ciucalic»n. 
The Northwest PiCgional EdocntionrJ l.nboratory, tho PtucsUy Mountain Educntioiial 
Laboratory, the Souuiv/est Coo;:iCrp.ti\-e Kegional Lnbor?lory, and the Far West 
Laboratory for Educa{jo!iril 31eaea3;c:h and Dcivolopmcnt tentatively ai»recd on a 
cooperative prograr.i which war. presented to i'oprc«;enlative3 of the Nalionrd Indian 
Youth Council and the Kalional Ir.dian ]^dueatioll Advisory Coinicil. Both organi/atio3).s 
have endorsed the pro[iri^«'i. But botli organization:^ were eoneeriiod with the same 
cjiiestions that tl>e ropreoeiitatives of the regional laboratories had raised. Both groups 
believe that the Indians v;]:o are Involved should bo in a docision-making po-ntion 
rather than an advisory capacity. The four regional laboratories agree, so at tlieir 
March 30th and 31st mooting, the NIEAC recommended that: (1) the four regional 
laboratories proceed with the progi^aiiis as it is outlined later in this report, and (2) 
the Natioiial Congi-ess of American Indians take the leadership to form a tax-exempt 
association for research and developjtient in Indian education. The members of NIEAC 
stressed, however, that the present program should not be delayed while this group is 
being formed, so as an interim arrangement, thcNIYC has taken the leaderslup in 
cooperation with the regional laboratories v/ith Glen iNimnicht acting as the director. 

The program that was presented to tho NIYC and NIKAC was to. develop eight model 
demonstration scliools serving Indian children of different tribes. The program would 
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bo inilinted chvhvj; Sci>t cmbcs-, by oi)uiia:-»; lie-id Stnrl clui'.sroor.ir. a( liu- cu;];: 

centers where tlio nioilc) seliooly wjl) bi; d:*vcr1o])ocl. Initially 1;k- Jle;id Sliivi clr'S;:ruo:n: 
will bemo.lclcd 0:1 Iho New Nursery o-Oiool r.t Ci-eoley, Color;. do, biii Ihuv will • 
changed as the yeiir prosresr.cs lo fit the ucedf; of llic local children and :i£; oUutr 
e>q)crimenlal programs nrc le;:itcd ?.l vririou?; .schooLs. l>.irriU'; Dio next six yenrs 
Ihc appropri?-lc eurriculmn P.nd Ir^nchiii^-; inC'{}>ods will be dovolopod lo ^^orvo the 
educational needs of tlie various Indian groups IhMi iiro inv-olved. 

Several conlaets have been mvx\c v;iih ])osniblc source::; of support for the rcseareJi 
projects thai are being proposed. Charles Kotlci-inp;, m,has already made an initial 
grant of $5,000 lo the NIYC for the developincMltil v/orl; tluit is involved in lauiiO]\ing 
such a program, 

The NIYC has submitted proposals lo the Carncfgle Foundatioi^ a?)d to the Ford Foundation 
that were referred to earlier. Jack Forbes is pa cpjiring a proposal wliich may be 
submitted to the U. S. Office of Fduci^tion for funding, and the Norlhv/cst Laboratory 
is preparing a jjroposal to be submitted lo the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Preliminary diseussionfj have been held v/ith tlie appropriate governmental officials 
on both of these proposals ajid the Office of Feonomic Opportunity has alread^^ approved the 
use of training funds at the New Nursery School in Greeley for the training' of the teachers 
in the first phase of the project, 

Koard members of the NIYC have identified six of the eight sites for tiie proposed 

programs in Indian education, and some member of NIYC has accompanied Glen Nimnicjii 

on each of his visits to an Indian reservation. Five lJid?an tril^es have been coiUaclcd 

and have agreed to cooperate in the program. They are t})? Jndirms on Fort r^erlJiold 

Hesorvalion Pino Ric^go I{eserv::tIou (S.D.), Crov; Ko-v-rv-lion (Monl,), 

Mescclaro Reservation (S. M.), and Walkor Favor Reservation (isev,). The firsi. 

throes rGscrva{ion.=; v.-ill be. sending tonclicr?. for training" on Jr.uo I9{h aucl slm-l tho 
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i>rojcc{ u\ Sopioinlxo*. 'JliO la^l two will sciu? IC iioViO-s for Irninfsiiv In SPi^icr.-bc i- 
cind BtnrI Ih':. projc-ot in tlunu:uy. Tho Korllnvf/st l.aboralory in coc)]:::Vix{lou wiih (ht» 
KIYC i« sc!lcc:{}ni;- a site in Alaska aiul working Willi nn Inilir.n avonp in Scaitlc, \Vai;hini\!u;i. 
'Jlic olf'lil. (bmonr.{j*atjon scViools will probably be 5:1 l{oiu>h Hock, Arizona. 

and Dcivolopniori t 

Tim inv'olvennenl of the Far V/cst ].aboratory bo^an wJicn Ike U.S. • Officer of Kduoalion 
asked the Laboratory to send representatives to a couferenee on Indian education. 
Kven th.ougi) the Laboratory did not have a major proKra]n related to Indian education, 
it was the judgment of the individuals who attended tlio eonfcvenee that this laboratory 
was in the best position to provide the leadership for a cooperiitive effort. The initial 
projects siij^fjested for the Far West Labo)-a(ory arc: 

•1. A survey study of Indian education. The survey would eonc;ist of an in-deplh 
study of all aspects of Indian education and related p)»oblems at the ciglit 
demonstration centers and a carefully planned sampling with questionnaires and 
interviews to test the general application of the data collected at the eight 
centers. This basic study will be covered in the proposal to the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

2. • . The cslablislnncnt of the eight experimental Head Start projecls. The cost 
of the cstablislunont of the experimental nursery school programs is already 
coveved by local requests for Head Start Centers, The development of 
instructional material for the first six grades is based upon the Indian 
tx'ibes^ history, folklore, lifcvaluro and nui$ic. The jiurpose of the use 
of this; materia] is to dovolop a belter self-in>ago of tlic^ Indirji chik"! v.^A 
improve V.vj imnge of the Indinn in the eyes of bis angle' noigl^bors. The 
cost of this projocl will bo covered in the propo.?nl to the U. S. Office of 
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There is nn jiihcircnl dnnijor in roktlitif;- wow jji-ojcots (o tlio c.\lslinfn'i"ii'^«i'.v and 
soconci.'iry pi-osranu; of Ihc; l.riborti'ioiy in Ihtit (ho dofir.i'.io.-^ of (liePc in eKiMins will ho 
broadened to Iho point that thoy loor.c moun!n<;. Biil as the proliminary planning- on Iho 
development of mode] -dam on fit i-ati on schools piT.gj'osscir., it lipcomcs obvious tlmt n ninjoi- 
conccrii will lir.vc to bo the insorvice trninins; of teachcj-t; boeau«e of the hi^jh turnover 
rale in sniall schoolf., the low level of the cjimlity of current teaching and the unique 
problem that a new teacher will face leaching Indian children. 

J^ni_Ji5Lflli2l»i?liiP^LXlL^5£LliL9J^ iniorirnni in Full Education 

These projects are not viewed as beginning a program in full education area. Th.ey arc 
pilot projects to develop the necessary data id dstcranine the desirability of initiating 
such a program and j)rovide foi- it systematic development. A pertincnJ consideration 
is the ability to fund these pj-ojex^.s out.Mde of the bar-io contract of tho Laboratory 
with- the U.S. Office ofKduoation. 
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A MISSION AND A PROGRAM FOR THE FAR WRST LABORATORY 
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I BACKGROUND FOR A MISSION 
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The Far V7CGt Laboratory was dceignod to foster educational 
improvement: through research and development efforts and their application 
In the schools. The major question is how a severely limited set of rnsourccs 
may be organisced and applied to achieve the greater. t iuprovement in o. reasonable 
time. * • ' 



' CllAKGE STRATEGY 

There are three types of approaches v/hlch have been used by 
practitioners v/lio attempt to change an operational system: structurr.l change 
("Let's try team teaching"), technological change ("Let's coir.piiterlr^"; and 
personnel change ("Let's set up an in-service training program'') r Sow in 
practice, any effort at change/ whether it be in task, structure, .t'ichnology 
or personnel 



r 



Ctask < 1 technology ) 
^ V 



personnel ^^f^ 



ultimately involves some change in all elements because they are interdependent. 
For instance, those focusing on structure must take stands on the kinds of human 
Interaction that support their px*oposed structure and the Vci/ods l.hat threaten 
to undermine it. Those focusing on^ people must cope with tlic effects of 
* technological innovation. Hence, we accept and underline the fact that: 
ANY PRAC'iTCAT. AVPROACK TO EDUCATIONAL CHANGE bWST. COHt;iDF.R AN)' IvfiA!. WITO AT,I. 
MAJOR ELtMfJNTS INCLUDING TASK AND CONTCNT, STRUCTURE, TECtlNOLOGY AND PERSOKNKL. 
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lUwctvo.r, it is difficult, to clc!s:i.nn and n>aiKiao a complclcl.y balanced 
approach vliicli gives even attention to all elements, and there is reason to 
believe that f.uch'a balanced approach may not be a vise choice. Lnt v;c 
should recognix.e that enipliasis or focus on approach v:ill. influence (a) the 
pointfi of entry into the organixatio.i, (b) the. relative iiaportancc placed 
on. different co;nponcnts of the organization, and (c) the underlying values 
and goalr.. 

Poin*: of entry relates to implicit ascuinption53 in each approach 
regarding the causal chain. Some structural approaches aim at changing 
tasks indirectly by considering personnel as mediating agents — that is, 
one changes structure to change people to improve task performance. (Chappie 
and Sayles, 1961) Personnel approaches usually seek to change people to 
change structure and tools to change tasks performance and to make life more 
fulfilling for people. (Argyris, 1957; Likort, 1961) 

With respect to relative importance placed on components and under- 
lying values and goals, the technological and structural approaches focus 
chiefly on problem-solving mechanisms while placing less emphasis on the internal 
operation of the organization and the processes by v:hich new problem-solving 
means are generated and adopted into the organization. Personnel approaches 
tend to develop a micro-focus on the process of change itself — that is, on 
the effect new technique, content, tasks, and structure have on people and hov; 
people in turn effect the eventual form, style, effectiveness and* efficiency 
of. the introduced content or mechanisms. 

St ructural Approaches. Harold Leavitt (frow whoa I an borrowing most 
of this analysis) points out that structural change has been the major mechanlsra 
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of "claBsico.l.'* organ izaf.j.on theorists. These ai)pronc1ies lend to be clccUiclive 
•and rational, carrying, analysis from tasks backv;arcls to clivi.sionr. of labor 
and systems of contro]. and authority. People are Kodnators. One juprovc f; 
, perforinance by elarifying and defining jobs, setting up defined relationf.hips 
amons jobs, and by deseribius authority, . responsibility and coordination 
weehanlsms in detail. In practice, one is concerned V7ith such things as span 
of control and losically defining necessary functions. Early efforts were 
oft€!n abstract, formal, legalistic and poorly related to data. More recent 
versions of the structural approach are found in human or social "engineering." 
The objective is to modify behavior of personnel in order to improve task 
perforriiance, but this is accomplished mainly by modifying structure by such 
methods as planning work flows and grouping of * specialties. Sophisticated 
interest is found in such items as communication nets and systems analysis. 

Teehnolo p,ical Approaches. The history of technological approaches 
runs from Taylorism and Scientific Management through to operations research 
and huitian engineering. Proponents for such approaches see organi;:ations 
changing not in d/vcct response to new ideas, but in response to the availa-- 
bility of technology that implements the ideas. For example, Scientific 
Management developed with the creation of techniques of work measurement, 
time study methods, v/ork standards, etc. Personnel management became operational 
with the development of testing, attitude surveys and job evaluation. Operations 
research depends on the computer, linear programming, PERT, information pro- 
cessing techniques, simulation, and heuristic problem-splving. Generally, 
these approaches are "external"; they separate planning of probleci-solving 
programs froiu routine operations. Their faith is in the eventual victory of 
the better (clieaper, more elegant) solutions over worse ones. They are most 
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vulncral)lc! .in their LypicpJ. failure to concicicr thnt huin;ai acceptnncc: of 

idctir. may be Ihct real bai;ir> oi: cli.nn^o ;ancl thai: Oi^ot.lona.l rcr.j.Mnncc of people! 

the. real imped imenl:. (llora v:e can appcl^^l to cxparJi.U'nlal evicUTicc: Coch 

and French, ].9A8; and to ca5;c evidence Lavrt^nce, 1958; Mann & Hoffman, 19G0; 

\h F. Khytc, 1955.) The loj;ically superior solul.j.on Is not. nccer.^iarily tua 

one adopted; more often it is the humanly acceplable or more feasible one. 

The new educational techno lo2ists can cause chanj^e in school or^^anlx.ation 

if they learn this fact. .If they fail to appreciate this point, either their 

techniques may not be adopted' or if adopted DViy cause unnecessary resistance 

and hardship on the part of the human actors in the system. 

' Per scjonel Approaches . The personnel approach to oix^'iuJzational change 

argues that one can cause the creative invention of nev; tools and techniques 

or cause the modification in structure (po'.^er and control) by changins behavior/ 

« 

The earlier personnel approaches dealt v/ith manipulation, attitude change, and 
persuasion. Some focused on techniques for overcoming resistance to change 
(e.g., Lev7i.n on changing food habits and Coch and French on industrial 
VJork methods) by dealing with affect and menibcr involvenent. During the 
19A0*s and 1950's there developed an interest in group process and dynamics 
(client-centered group therapy, group dynamics, and T-group) . Most recently, 
the power -equalization personnel approaches have tried to reconcile personal 
fulfillment to organizational problem^solving and productivity. Initially, the 
premise was that if work can be set up so that it will satisfy individual needs, 
the work will be performed with satisfaction and efficiency. But real world 
problems are. cocplex, and these approaches have in practice sought compromises 
an(J redefinition of the problem. What is clear is the experience that there 
.is need for collaboration betveen changer aud chAngee (Lippett, 195S: Bennis, 1961) 
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Wltcn V7C conr.itler Jtnjij.C'-.noiitat j.on v.'hidi ccniso'cicrs iicorsoiuic:!, \:c. note 
that: tlic early apprcnches usctd c'il:til:ucte surveys, iivf crrat Ion and coiii:£ie.T.ln^; 
pi:o<',rcirar. rt£> a v:ay of dcf loctinj; or iroducins tension c^ul d j.^turbaaco v.uM.liout* 
actuaHly changing the. power fxtructuro. Later efforts focu.scd on "union- 
wanaeomont" cooperation. lIov:ever, _ trainir i5; frora tlio ytnrt ba^: been the pri.mnry 

device hecnu5;e of the need to change beliefs and skills. At fi-ij-^t, the focur. 

I 

was on supervisory and foreraan training in human relations; currently, the 
T-group is the favored device. 

These approaches appear to be weak because they are so overgeneraliArd 
.that they have come to deal directly V7ith only interpersonal relations, and 
often fail to come to terms v.'ith particular problems v/here people, technique^ 
and structure interact. Choices rarely can be based on huiunn factors alone. 
All too often the efforts to expose a f ev; selected indi.vi.duals to T'-group 
or human relations training and then return them to a vjork environment 
have failed because the environment is not supportive of the changes started 
in training. 

A PERSONNEL EMPHASIS IN A TOTAL SYSTEM • 

If the above account is reasonably valid, it seems that an approach 
to educational change must attend to all major elements in the educati.onal 
system — that is, to tasks and their content, organizational structure, * 
technology and personnel. • 

Assuoiptlons. Here we make some assumptions which must be stated 
l)ecause they condition our choice of Laboratory R&D strategy. First, ve 
asGUDie that educational innovati.ons v;ill be generated In all cla.sses of 
dcinents — • that is, vc assur.e that we shall not lack for sufficient number 
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nnd variety of innova1::ivc content , r-.:t:]iod c»ncl tcclinoloj'.y. If thif; v.v.rc 

not e;o, V7C vould need to dentil, vath ''invention" er. vroll nr. "dissoidnnl: ion" of 

Second, v:e believe tluit princlplcj; and piroccdures v/liicli vould j'.uide 

practical implementation of educational cl)an[;;e can be found and validated. 

It £5ccms unlikely tbat a singular j»rand stiatcgy of chanj.e will be found. 
I 

Human nature and society arc too complex. Ihit understanding and r.y£;te;)!n tibial ion 
can be acbi.eved. 

Third, wc ar;f;ert tbat education ir. er.r.entially a "personnel arcnndnnt" 
• system. In other v/ords, people rather tlian machines and materials are the 
niajor and critical clement. This leads to the assumption that people it»ust 
be considered and dealt with in planning and designing or i.n implementing changes 
in educational systems. 

Furthermore, people wnst be consi.dered in the planning and development 
stages so that materials and practices v/ill "fit" or can be adopted to field 
situations. One of the ber.t examples of thi.s kind of planning can be found in 
the systems developiriCnt efforts of the military and space firms. 

Pualitativc Personnel Requi.rements Informati.on. In the 1950' s the 
Air Force began to procure and impleinent very large and complex systems (the air 
defense and warni.ng systems, balistic missile complexes, command .3Ad intelligence 
coivduunication nets). The early versions ran into major diffi.culi.ies because 
the systems were not designed with due consideration for the abilities, 
limitation, habits and interrelations of the people who were reqf.i.red to operate 
and service them. In some cases, operational readiness was delayed montlis or 
even years because sufficient numbers of people could not be located or trained; 
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in r.onC! casor., jobs vcrc too difficult, boring or otbcrwiijC'. inpo.'i^u'bU.. 
Kquipmont bad to be rodci:i<;ncd and Modified; training courses bad l:o he-, ixu- 
proviscd; nev: and unanticipated pofiitions bad to bo created. Oul of this 
experience carae a set of concepts called QPRI (Qualitative rcrfioiinol. Ro.ciuirebc iils 
Information). Eacb nrajor syf^tcras contract bad a QPUI fiCction vhicb required 
the contractor to specify the number and describe in detail eacb operator, 
maintenance, fsupport^or related position required in the entire r.ystem coiaplex. 
Specific planr. for training and cquiping each position v/ere required, including . 
estimates of time required, phases of training, vho would do the training,' 

^where, vritb v/hat laaterials, and at. what expense. Additional requirements dealt 
V7ith handbooks, pianuals, blue prints, texts, job aids and toolj:, special 
protective clothing, a&surance that work space, work^ cycles, health, recreation 
and other personnel factors had been considered. • In effect, QPUI came to be 
the vehicle that created today's Human Factors teams at. every major military 
and space R&D firm. It brought the anthropologist, psychologist, physiologist, 
sociologist , and educator into the design and engineering phases of v;bat had 
been previously an exclusively hardware oriented effort. 

Nov;, obviously, education runs no such risk of forgetting people 
In its R 6 D. Ilovjcver, the QPRI techniques may suggest some ideas which might 
introduce systematic method into the design of strategies for achieving educational 
change. Specifically, QPRI suggests that greater attention be given to defining 
the roles and functions of all relevant positions in any system undergoing change 
In order to determine hov; jobs would be changed and in order to pinpoint the 
attitudes, values, and skills that may impede or facilitate dissemination, 

. dif fusi.on, adoption, maintenance, and efficient use of innovations. QPUI 
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techniques susi'cst the need to del ino tlic pli-sca of :implciiK'nln tioii \;iLh focuir; 
on vhcrc, v;hcn, and hov; to jnCorn, co-ivir.cc, train, and supporl. Thcty ckIuo 
sugg^tiJt the: ncc-d to include and prec.L^o]y dorrim? pud Kcliodulo jnl ovu. iliun 
procrr.ra5;, pilot and dc»mon£;tration jiro<'.rc'r.ur., oricnlulion and training; piof;ranf^, 
evaluation and assessinGnt servicer.,, and consulting; and cuL;loi.;cr en«;inGciin£', 
£5er vices. 

Now. a parenthetical note is tijat the Air Force Terconnel and TraJ.nvng 
Research Center, which developed orHT, did not in fact do all- the Ql'Ul vork- 
What they did do is, develop the QPRI wcthodr. and tools and demonstrate their 
necessity. As the consumer and manufacturer began to rccoi^ni^ic their value, 
personnel requir cnicn t definition hecawe a comition practice. The firms that v;erc 
competing discovered that attention to Qrui led to greater acceptance, faster 
implementation, and more -efficient utilisation — vjith a consequent reputation 
for producing systeras that people could live with. It seems *that the regional 
laboratory could serve a similar catalytic function hy detc rniining what inust 
be done and hov/ to systemalij'.c the personnel aspects of educational change. 
Please don^t think that this job is one solely of "pi^"0C'x»ss." The Laboratory 
would have to be intimately acquainted v;ith all aspects of the problem — 
with curriculum, instructional methods, educationa] organization, cducati.onal 
materials, teacher training, educational R f< D, the community needs, politics, 
economics, social organization, and so on. The point of focus thcu^^h v/oul d 
bo on h ow these aspects must b e considered and re l ated to ac hicvo desired 
educatio nal chan ge in the re f,iou. Obviously, no one model or "bag of tricks" 
can be expected to work. But the Laboratory could, through study, conferences, 
field studies and demonstrations, siruilations, laboratory and field exporimnnts 
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all focu5;c:c1 on tho phonouK^iia of cducal :lona3 di?.nj»o., develop an iinclev^-.l.anoiii^'. 
of cctncral patierns vhxc.li could bo conirlunlcn led to all concerned — tho. rci;o.arc-li 
centers, foundations, educational serv5.ce and product f.irw^i «'»nd olho.i: .supplier, 
of innovative methods and materials; to tlic U. S. Of j'ice. State Dc^prir tiucntr. of 
Kducation, County Off ic055, and Diptrict Offices and other VrUinr.j-.ers and 
coordinators; and to the direct consumers — districts, coiviiuunities, schools, 
and elassrooins, . ' 

ADJITSTMRNT OF CUURKNT LABORA0:ORY PROGm - 

VJhat might such a Laboratory pro£;ram entail? It couJd pick up many 
of the present ideas and interest now in the Laboratory's plan or in the minds 
of its professional staff, yirst, let us consider the tv70 sorvice functions: 

~ In formation Dissemin at ion and Utilis ation. This activity is nov? 
represented in the Lockheed contract. In addition, an educational T.V. series 
is under study which v;ould focus on one group of school personnel — the teacher - 
in an effort to coiniminicate the excitement of educational R D and to generate 
some realistic expectation concerning it. The adoption of personnel centered- 
educational change mission would give direction to these activities by using 
them to study and accomplish two essential and early aspects of charge: the 
dissemination of inf ortitati.on and the legitimation of change. The first stage . 
is concerned essentially with information, in creating a climate of interest, 
in getting people to be aware of educational R&D and in supplying answers to 
requests for details. The purpose of this stage is to create a sccial, political, 
and educational climate among people who arc in a position to influence decisions. 
The second step usually involves a more focused and often interactive effort 
vhich seeks tQ dispel fears and objections and to develop favorable dispositions 
toward the need for change and toward new programs and practices. The aira at 
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this tUaj'.Ci is to convince people of tho ncod <nnc1 of llu! aVcrjlabjl.ily «':tul in. rJl 
of solutions. 

« 

KducatitCin of Tcr.clicr<> f^ncl .Olpar Pvofc:?;?;:Ionnli;. Tliir v.rc-n vonld l>;rc:c>:u;* 

of cpnBiclcraM.e iwportnncc In tei ms of tlie undcr^lanclinj^, and usinj; liie role of 

in- 

teachers and other school personnel in eflccl/educat-Joaal chan£;es. Aclually, 
little v:ould change in this area since its present aim is one of f acilitat inj; 
the introduction of nev?ly devcloi)ed materials and technique^: in the {jchools 
through programs of education and re- uc^tJon. Adoption of a porr.onnel ch-^ngo 
wlssion vjould strengthen this program activity hy more clearly interrelating 
it to the other program aims of the Lvnhoratory. 

* A i; 

We conclude that both service functions of the Laboratory could be 
strengthened and provided V7ith taore specific direction by focusing on the parts 
they could play in both general and specific projects to accomplish change in 
the region. They vould certainly profit by the analysis of the roles of personnel 
in educational systems and in turn would contribute to a better understanding 
of hov7 comnuniication and prof cssional "education serve to facilitate change. 
Obviously, the focus on change could lead to clearer criteria for the manage- 
mcnt and evaluation of these service functions; e. g. , just what kinds of 
communication or education projects ought to be undertaken if we are to understand 
and foster change in people in the educational system; what attittr^e, values, 
knox7ledge, habits or skills were in fact changed as a result of projects and 
what implications do these studies have for the larger problen of change. 

It seems that eventually there might be opportunity for somc 
redirection- o*f the service area with emphasis on dissemination or education 



v/hicli focu.'^cd on Iho. procosj; tcciiuiqiies of clic^n^o i.l.scO£ as v;:i31 as on Llic 

use: of tlic:<;c: techniques in specific clrcunir.lancc!i: as moaiif; to en-.U*. of 

accohiplifihinc; chaiijiO. ' • • * - 

When \70. I urn to the present concopt of tho T.'?.born i ory * s K ft ]) 

proj'nun, vg again seo the ponslbility of unification vithoul i;reat violence 

to orinting^ plants and iutercsty, but v;ith sor»;o narrowing and clarn Cieation 

of v;hat and hov? areas v:ould be studied. Presently, V7C have three major interests 

full education, curriculum, and instructional itiethodn. An R & 1) effort focused 

« 

ill change phcnoiaena can subsume these three interests. 

Fu 11 Kd u ca t i o n , This interest would undoubtedly be modified to 
entertain the full environment — including horae and comitiunity r.y v:e3.1 as school 
in an effort to understand those factor's vhich influence the selection and 
attainment of educational goals. Because pf the coMploxity of these factors 
in minority groups. Interest in developing wodels .and strategies for educationnl 
change, and development of practical techniques for iniplenientation in minority 
and culturally disadvantaged settings v?ould undoubtedly be an important aspect 
of the Laboratory effort* 

Curriculum and In str uctiona l Meth ods. The Laboratory's interest 
in curriculum and instructional methods would probably be coordinated and 
primarily used as the technological vehicles for field study and experimentation 
in social change. This would call for case studies and cooperative ventures 
with schools and districts in the region in order to not only assist in the 
evaluation and choice of curricula and methods to match particular school 
and coip unity conditions, but to also Influence design, developriuint and 
Implementation. A case can be made for analysis, model building, simulation 
studies and controlled experiments to better understand the problep.s of intro- 
ducing and articulating new curricula and methods wi.th the old- The major 
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modification in current plans might be in placing greater cmpluusis ointlio rcrson- 
nel aspects of curriculum or method design and implementation. In this ccmse, 
the Laboratory would become "expert" in what kind of things need to be 
developecl or modified if specific products of educational technology are 
to gain accci^tance, be adopted and survive in the several kinds of schools 
and communities in this region. 

* * * • r» 

The above suggest that there is "something for all" in such a 
Laboratory ijiission. Not quite. There is a focus and it is on how to improve 
education in the region by fixing on the problems of organizational change — 
with special (but far from exclusive) interest in the personnel requirements^ 
Hence, our basic interest would be. on how can we best inform, persuade and educate 
the key decision makers and professional workers in education so that responsible 
plans can be made and executed for improving educational systems in the region. 

Hence, our choice of studies and projects would be guided by this 
basic interest. We would need to inform ourselves of many things. Measurement, 
evaluation, and laboratory and field experiments would remain desirable, probably 
essential, activities. However, the kind and extent of a particular activity 
would now be subject to allocation priorities in terms of the eventual contribution 
of that activity to the overall mission of the Laboratory. 

We shall need to draft and redraft the mission statement. Here's a 

start: 

MISSION STATEMENT 

The mission of the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
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I FI LMED FROM B EST AVAILABLE COPY 

' — ' — • ■ . ■ . ■ • 1 — — ' ■ 

• * • ■ . * * 

Devclopmcint is to foster impvovemont . in ccUicatioii. To acconiplir.h thlr. ohjcctxva 
the Laboratory v/j.ll undertake a prograia of rc£;c.nvcli> cVcvelopiuc iit, ami cIisf;.oin:Li>ai 1cm 
focu5;:i.n2 on the rinalyslj; and facdJ.itation of educational change v.llh primary 
emphasis .on the personnel aspects of nystcm chanj^e. It vlll concern Itpo.lf 
with the i^rohlems encountered in creating favorable cllinatesi, in coiamunxcati.ng 
with .iind influencing decision makers, In evaluation of readlnes5;, .i.n planning 
for and execution of projects, in the preparation and training of involved 
personnel, and in evaluation and adaptation to exist j.ng circiimr.tancefj. 

Study of these problems V7ill be undertaken by all appropriate 
techni.ques, including surveys, field studies, bimulationi;, laboratory studies 
and field experiments and demonstrations. The pu):po£;e of these studies will 
be to form a body of information that can be applied t.o the problems of 
change and improvement at. all educati.onal levels in the region includi.ng 
classrooms, schools, school systems, communities and states. 

II.LUST11ATIVE PROJECTS FOR A PERSONlsTJi. CHANGE PROGRAM 
: COMMUNICATION AND MASS MEDIA 

1. The Role of Educational TV in Creating a Climate for Educational Change: 
The Far VJest Iiaboratory is now considering sponsoring a series of 
TV programs aimed at teachers and programmed to coioitiunlcate an inteirest in 
and realistic expectation toward a variety ."of • educational R&D activities 
and innovations. This activity could be used as a vehicle for study of the 
effect of such programs on teachers and other school personnel. Sffects of 
specific programs and of the entire series could be studied by using panel 
techniques of public opinion polling. Obviously, analysis, of this information 
could provide^ valuable feedback in deciding upon the content of future programs. 



II: v/uuld a].so provide a device for reaching larger luiiabcrs of school pcrt;oaue.l 
and invo].vin2 them in specific ways, both v;it.h the Labomtory and educational 
R fr 1). The result of tliis project vould be information on hov/ to ur»c i;uc:h 
a medium. A by-product v/ould be the creation of favorable attitudes among 
teachers and others in the region. 

CURRICULA 

2» Personnel Aspects of Implementing Nev? Science Curri.cula and Course 

1 

Content Improvement Materials: * . 

Tl\e Far West Laboratory has submitted a project proposal to N.S.r. 
vhich could contribute greatly to understanding personnel probJ.ems in 
introducing nev; curricula. Specific objectives of this project include: 

• • (2) To increase the adoption and successful use of new science 
curricula and course improvement materials in the schools; (3) To develop 
and maintain effective lines of couununication among public school administrators 
science teachers, persons involved in "developing liev; science ma terials, and 
the I,aboratory Project Staff; (A) To identify and describe problems en- 
countered by teachers and administrators in implementing specific science 
materials, and suggest possible solution." This project could serve as a 
useful case study approach to the problems encountered. Results of this 
project could lead to recommendations for specific situations as well as 
information that could be applied throughout the region in cases where 
curriculum changes are involved. 

INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS . ' 

* 

Personnel Implications of New Instructional Methods and Technology Projects: 
. • • There are a variety of studies and projects in this region which are 

introducing new methods; e. g., micro-teaching, CAI, .I.P.I., team teaching, 



proyvainiiie.d insl-.rucl.lon, A prcO.iminciry project in this area could attempt to 
document by literature search and case, studies the experiences of those 
v/ho have attempted to laake applications. VMiat happened to the roles of 
teacher fi,. principals, studenl:s and other school persoiinel? VJliat arc the 
implications of the method per se for people? What are. the implications 
of thp att empt to introduce the methods for people? Are there any generali- 
7.ationr» that can be made? Results of this project could be of value to 
schools and districts planning to introduce. new instructional methodology. 

The project would also suggest factors to be considered in research design 

* . • • • ■ 

and development. 

TITLE III COOPERATION , * 

4. Fl^L-PACE-School Cooperative Project: 

Eventually the Laboratory would V7ish to establish relations with 
supplementary (PACE) centers and school systems to study change and 
Innovation problems. In this kind of project the Xaboratory could provide, 
leadership and coordination in establishing better control and evaluation 
of change projects by sponsoring conferences and participating in the 
planning, conduct and analysis of selected PACE innovation activities. 
This project would provide a basis for undertaking and working out of 
appropriate roles for the Laboratory and PACE centers in cooperative R&D 
efforts. r 

TITLE I COOPERATION 

5. Problems of Accomplishing Change for the Educationally Disadvantaged: 

Because of the special need and interests in improving education f 
the culturally different or disadvantaged,, the Laboratory could devote socie 
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ol: it« inl:orest£: to tlii.s aro«n. Such a project could well include coiu;idcaol-. Ion 
of the; communi.ty, the ctlmic subculture, the school, tcr.chcrs, and children 
in arikj.n2 v;hcrc and how chongo. i:iay bo best accompllshad in order to improve 
education in rural and urban sluais au^ in area^j vith hx£;h concentration of 
disadvantaged children. Obviously, coopcrati.on vith Title I projects could 
be obtained ^and findings would have relevance to change strategies used by 
Title I administrators. 

R&D CENTER COOPERATION , . 

6. In-Service Education of Teachers and Other School Personnel as an Adjunct 
to the Accomplifihment of Educational Change: 

The* Laboratory is nov? engaged in a, survey of current re-education 
activities and is also fortunate in bci.ng near the R&D center for teaching 
at Stanford. Out of this study we could hope to find alternative approaches 
for re-educating teachers i.n the use of specific innovations. The results 
of this project would be tested approaches for the' re-education of teachers 
In varying local situations and experience that could be applied broadly 
in the region for use in disseminating ready-to-use content and methodology 
through teachers and other school personnel. Moreover, it could establish 
a working relation, between the Stanford R&D center for teaching and the 
Laboratory. 

STATE AND CO^JMUNITY COOPERATION 

7. Higher Level Change Problems: 

Whereas the curriculum. Instructional methods and FlU.-PACK projects 
•would focus primarily on change at the classroom level or the building level. 
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thia project v/oiilct^ g:pecif Ically consider tlui problems of clianye nnd porsonacO. 

iiivolveiueul: at: h-J.f,hor levels; specif jc:al3.y, tlio clj.i'trxct, comity rnd slate 

office levels. Inf oriiintion would be collected by literature search, intcrviev;, 

questionnaire, and observation with focus on how goals, attitudes, beliefs and 

role expectations in different groups in these systems ojierate to influence 

problem identification, selection and support of innovative projects. Experience 

in this area could lead to a better understanding of educational change and the 

proper choice of- strategy. and use' of change agents at these levels. 

• ■ * . * 

niNDAMEKTAL 11 & D: CHANGE THEORY AND EXPERIMENT 

8. * Laboratory and Siiaulation Studies of Personnel Involved in Change: 

VJhereas most of the projects listed above involve survey, case 
study and fa.eld study of change, this project v7ould attempt to bring some 
kind of analytic and experimental rigor to the analysis of change by 
the design and conduct of laboratory studies of change. During the* early 
stages these studies would undoubtedly be quite diverse in nature but could 
focus on specific problems of change, persuasi.on, communication, group 
dynamics, problem identificat3.cn and solution, resolution of conflict, 
bargaining, re-cducation for new skills, etc. Such studies would 5;eek to 
explore and clarify hypotheses and theories in psychology, sociology, political 
science and economics; v/hich bear on the problems of soci.al change and cultural 
diffusion in education. 

FUNDAMENTAL R&D: CHANGE EVALUATION 

9. Measurement ?nd Evaluation of Change: 

There are spdcial difficulties for those who attempt to design 
research on or evaluate change. This project would, attempt to develop for 
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the Tiaboratory an nwarctiicss of these proMema ixnd the pret?cnl: slaV.e of the iwl 
vlth re.ftpect to. their solutions. Through 15tcrat:ui*e search, conferences and 
consultants the Laboratory V70ulcl attempt to organiy.o and disscinlnate inforauition 
on the design of projects and measurement of cliange. This would be accompliRhed 
through conferences, publication of reports, and cooperative consulting in 
selected cases. 

IbfPLEMENTATION OF CHANGE • •. . 

10. Change Institutionalization and Implementation^ Project : 

Tliis project would be specifically concerned v;ith the d.evelopmont 
.and dissemination of effective methods for planning and managing change and 
for institutionalizing change functions. within the rcgion^s school systems, - r 
It would seek out and evaluate methods for accomplishing these ends, usj.ng all 
techniques available, but probably depending heavily on expert opinion and informed 
judgment to compensate for lack of more rigorously obtained data. This project 
would attempt field studies of a variety of strategics for creating or improving 
change agents and R £f 1) functions within the school systems, and V7ould also 
explore various cooperative arrangements betv7een schools and outside change 
agents in order to better understand what roles need to be played by the 
different parties at various phases in implementation of change in the schools. 

BACKGROUND INFORtm'ION 
This mission is not novel, except for its special focus on the 
personnel aspects of the change problem. Thanks to an article by Sidney 
Eboch, (1966), we have the following suiomary. 

BASIC SOURCES* 

Paul Mort and Francis Cornell's American S ch ools in Transition , (1941), 
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is fioncrnlly crodilod as the iuor»l- cxlcniijvG \:ovk in cducallon rclnlccl to the 
chang;0- process. Over the paf?L 3!) yon):s some 200 studies hfivc been conducted, 
but most of: these have been either on school c'iclmiin'stration and orj».anl7,al:lon 
or on adaptations of practices over time — "the^dif fusion" aspects of 
change. Recently, Matthew Miles' collection of papers, ].nnova tiou in 
Educatio n, (196A), has become the prominent book.. It is divided almost equally 
among case studies of innovation, research and theory, and comment and 
discussion. Clark and Guha are cited as holding perhaps the most comprehensive 
vicvj of educational change, 

CONFERENCES 

Also, recently, there have been a series of conferences sponsored 
by various organizations; e. g. , Media and E ducational Innovation /University 
of Nebraska, W. C. Meierhenry, director; and Strate^^i es for E ]ducational C^^^ 
.The Ohio State University, Virgil Blanke, director. These conferences have 
especially attempted to learn about the subject of change by study in other 
fields (primarily, rural sociology and social psychology and occasionally 
anthropology, philosophy and political science). Another relevant conference 
report is by Richard 0. Carlson, Change Process in the Public Schools, (1S)65)^. 

INSTITUTIONAL EMPHASES (The following is quoted in full from Sidney Eboch.) 

Columbia Universi ty — Matthew Miles and others continue the tradition 
of Paul Mort with several studies and a major project related to organization 
development. 

University of Kentucky — "The Program on Educational Change," directed 
by*Richard Miller, is conducting several surveys related to change in 
•Kentucky. 
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Xll£lJIllAvy;^^^^ Thpi Innt;:i.tuLc for Social llcsciarch, uiuloi; llcMiahl 

iLippltt, is concIiicLino research rc'lato.d dirccLTy to cliff union in cducaC.ion. 

The* Ohio State llviivoryjly^ — - The recently organiiicci School of Mchicalion 
includes cT Development Division, directed by Vir^jil TJanke, Kcmhers; oC this 
Division are conducting a variety of research projects related to change 
and vuirriculum development, materials production,' and field testing. 

University of Ore^;on — The Center for the Advanced Study of Educat;ion:il 
Administration has conducted seminars on change for administrators, Richard 
0. Carlson has done studies relating administratnve characteristics and 
diffusion of nev; programs. 

Univ ersity of Sou thern Calif cnMiia — The now completed Technological 
Development Project, • under James D. Kinn, produced a scries of publications 
related to an assessment of technological change in education. 

ORGANIZATIONS . . 

Many organizations have formed special "action" agencies related to 
change processes or the study of change. There are also many smaller institutional 
efforts and isolated individuals who arc making substantial contributions. The 
Intent of this summary is only to identify some of the most prominent organiza- 
tional efforts on the change process. ... 

Cooperative Project on Educati onal Development. jTrhis is a three-year 
project supported by a grant from the U. S. Office of Education and carried 
out by eight colleges and universities in five regions, with coordination by 
the National Training Laboratories of NEA. Participating institutions are 
University of Michigan in the Detroit region. University of Chicago in the 
Chicago reglor>\ Temple University in the Philadelphia region, Boston University 
and Lesley Teachers College in the Boston region, and Columbia Tciachers College, 
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Ycsliiva Uni.versxty and Kev.'ai:!; Sialic Tcacliers Col .lt>i',c in the l;f;v; Yovk rcf',jon. 
There arc approxi.UKito.ly five scliool s:yr»loris cc»opcra tinj; in c.<]ch rc\i\xou. The 
Univf'.jrsity of Wi.r.cbns-.in 11 & ]) coulox (ccnlcr for Rofjcarcli jmcl Dr'.vclop:^:^!!^ 
for IfCarriing and RC'-eclucntion) is infojinr.lly nf f Sllated. The purpor.cs of COVKI) 
are to conceptual J about, develop, and study models of planned cluin£',c». in school 
systems.. The major action outcome is to be the developracn(: v;ithin school systcu.ifi 
of r.elf *-renev7lnt research and developriont functions to critically meet cban^^cd 
needs. ' 

ABPvA Committee on Keseavch Utiliy> atio n . Ostensibly devoted to speodiuf, 
research into practice, this group of the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion is also concerned V7ith sevens! dimensions of the change process. 

State depa rtments of e ducation. Fo].]ov;ing the lead of Henry M. . 
jBri-clcell's report for Ncv; York. state, Oroaniyilnp, Mev; Yo rk S tgtte for Educational 
Chanf.e (Albany, New York: State Department of Education, 1961), Washington and 



Kentucky have conducted similar surveys of .educational change vzithin their 
states. Ncv; York state has acted somewhat upon Brickell's recoirraendation by 
creating a "Center for Innovatj.on in Education." This- agency will foster, 

support in part, and disseminate innovative practices of local schools. The 

\ 

licarning Instj tute of North Carolina is another action agency devoted to 
encouraging and supporting change throughout the schools of the ste.te. 

Federal gove rnme nt. The emphasis on creating change is obvious 
throughout the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Perhaps Diost 
explicitly related to the change process arc Title IV, creating the regional 
educational laboratories, and Title III, supporting innovative and exemplary 
demonstration centers. 
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/JLIndoubtcdly, many of the voaioiuil J.nboralori.cfi v;i.ll also be 
involved in the. problems of clianjic; in fc^.cT, i I: would bet bard for any labo] ;il ory 
to dca]. rc?Kpon.sibly v;i.tb it.s laissxoii vxl:boul: bcinf. concorticd r.iidi pioMc^mr;. 

We arc proposing that by fociu->in2; on tbo pcrsonucO. nspcclr. of cbauj;;^ in education • 
by askins what docs and should happen to children, teachers and parent as v;ell 
as superintendents, educational tmpport, staff personnel, and others, when 
changes are attempted, and V7hat these people in turn do to modify the foirm and 
effect of the change — we can better understand and accomplish the binds of 
chanf»n vJhich are needed and imnt be effected in this region.^ / 

Quasi-research and development at;encics» A variety of nev/ orj^auixatioiis 
is being created to facilitate, and sometimes to study, change in education. 
System TK'.vclopment Corporation has conducted a series of studies and performed 
a number of consultant services related to the change process. Fiducatj.onal 
Services Incorporated v/as forniod to continue the kind of activities conducted 
by the Physical Sciences Study CoDiraittee. The Iiistitute for Educational 
Development v/as created to bridge the gaps among "matcriaEls inventors," 
commercial development, and classroom field testing. ' ' * j 

MISSION CRITERIA 

I 

1. Docs this. mission hold reasonable promise of meeting a clearly felt 
educational need? It would appear that it has high probability of meeting 

a number of educational needs by providing information needed to* implement a 
variety of educational innovatiotis, 

2. Does the mission have a clearly defined, single focus? It appears that 
this mission may be weakest in this particular respect. * The focus is a broadly 
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defined one* and tlicrc may he sojtic! quo-U ion ,af? to the nari'ovriicr'.r. of focui^). llcnvovc r, 
thc» laission bar. clearly nnrrovrcul all poyr.iblc nppronchc^.s l:o a con/AldOcihly linn'.tKJtl 
one; nniucly, the ciue£;l'lon of effecting ediical,:ioiial chnn^ct c:nc1, pe). I xcularl)s lhv> 
quef;l:i.on of how the nctors i.n the cuucntxonal r.yslem must be contvjdered, hol:h 
j.n planning and designing and in the diffuroVon, iiaplemontalion and adaplnlion 
of educational innovations. 



3. Is the mir.iii.on broad enough to include several level.*: of taf^U ranging 
from direct service at the classroom level to testi.ng significant theoretical 
constructs at the national level? The mission seems to bold up v?el] in thJ.s 
respect.*' It promises to have a variety of services at the classroom level.* 
The v/eakness v/ith respect to theoreti.cal constructs lies i.n the present 
lack of adequate theoretical constructs v;ith respect to change. The promise 
here then ir/ that the Laboratory vjould participate v/ith other's now interested 
in change in contributing to development and testing theoretical propositions 
vith respect to change and, particularly, with respect to personnel i.nvolved 
in change. 



4. Will the xniisicn have sufficient output to sustain its ov7n momentum; that 
is> does it provide for both short-term and i.nterniedi.ate as well as long- 
term payoffs? This missi.on seems particularly effective with respect to 
this criterion. It gives defi.nitc promise of short-term and intermediate 
payoffs and also promises to cover a sufficiently i.nteresting and complex 
field of investigation to provide for continuing payoff well into the future* 

5. Will the mission permit the development of self-evaluative and corrective 
feedback procedures? Becausa of the wide range of activist j.es , it appears 
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that more fo.cdback i\\u\ evaluation may be provided vn'.lh respect to sorao. pro^lccl.a 
than v:ith respect to others. Hov/ovcr,, because 6P. lyin^, tlic activiticf, into 
meaningful efforts to be accomplished v?ithivi the schools of the rogion, 
feedback information v/ill be available aiul normally within rear.onnbly short 
periods of time. Problems vzill still exist, though, v/ith respect, to its 
evaluation. • . * 

6. Is the mission v/ell suited to the regional educational climate, the 
regional resources and the talents of the Laboratory staff? It would appear 
that this misi;ion is particularly suited v/ith respect to this question. 
The VJest Coast is an area where change .'is particularly evident and where" 
there is a V7ide diversity of activities. The- resources of the region with 
respect to consultants and schools that v/ould be interested in participating 
are especially rich. Moreover; the mission is sufficiently broad in its range 
of activities so that it could fully employ the diverse talents of the 
liaboratory staff. Moreover, the nature of the missi.on is such that it v/ould 
probably enhance the development and exchange of skills and information among 
staff members as well as creating a vide range of involvements with other agencies 
in tb.e region. 

IMPLICATIONS OF ADOPTION OF THIS MISSION FOR FAR WEST UBORATORY 

1. The mission is conservative in the sense that it easil.y incorporates 
existing program plans and interests v/hile bringing a sense of unified mission 
and purpose. • * 

2. The mission is broad in the sense that it attends to a wide variety of 
inputs and outputs. That is, it provides for incorporation of curriculum. 
Instructional methodology, hardware technology, in-service training*,* organizational 
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and comnmivlty factoirs in approacliin^'. the problcmi; of iinpi ovinji scliodls. 

3. Tlie wiftsicm is also, broad in the fjcnsci Mint it provider, for a vide 
•variety of coopcrcit j.ve involvements, including the R f/ D center at Stanford, 
Title III and Title I activities, as well as schools and othc!r educational 
organixations. lIov7ever, in each case it serves to define our possible 
involvement *in terms of cooperative effects to understand, experiment V7ith 
or validate change and innovative procedures. 

# 

/j. The mission is practical and fia]d oriented in the sense of interest 
. .in here-and-nov7 solutions to change and innovation. It promises to be 
acc"ept^lble and vis3.ble because many of the studies and deiiionstrations v:ill 
be concerned v;ith helping schools to solve problems and develop better here-- 
and-nov7 techniques for legitimation, adoption and adaptation of innovations. 

5, The mission is strategic and tiiucly in that by focusing on the ijimiediate 
probl^^ms of personnel and change.it promises to produce useful results in the 
near future and to continue productively for a long time. However, by working 
for general principles and understanding, the Laboratory can serve as a mediator 
or catalyst rather than expending resources on abstract, narrow, or entirely 
applied efforts. 

6, The mission is flexible in the sense that it may adjust focus in terms of 
a wide choice of projects according to educational developments (needs, 
capabilities, resources) v/ithin the region. 

On the other hand: ^. • 

?• The mission is not strongly oriented to experimentation. Opportunity 



and just j.i:ica lion for c>:pcr:unenlT. exist, buL the nature of tlio. ijctivily in 
sucb that much of its delta j^athcrins v/ill entail field study appvoachc*?; 
which so often lack in good control, abound in variables that itiay influence 
effects, and rarely provide cases in sufficienl nurnber to satisfy the 
statistical minded. The techniques of the anlhropologist , hisLorian, 
political scientist and clinician may be as appropriate as those of the 
experimental psychologist and sociologist. 

8. Moreover, the mission does not provide simple solutions as to v;hat 
should be .done. Choices V7ill still be difficult* with respect to allocation 
of effort and coordination of activity. 

9. There are dangers of becoming so involved in service functions associated 
with field experiments and demonstrations that more productive K & D activities 
arc ignored or attenuated in scope. But conversely the mission does provide 
opportunity for the Laboratory, to have nearly immediate and continuing impact 
on the problems of improving education in the schools of this region. 
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MISSION STATEMENT 
TEACHER EDUCATION 
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I. BACKGROUND 



A. History of the Problem ^ 

• Providing effective inservice education has hioiorically been one 
of the most difficult problems faced by educators and one which has rarely 
been solved adequately. With a fev? exceptions^ inservice training programs 
tend to be stereotyped and unimaginative. In California, over half of the 
school districts have no inservice programs beyond faculty meetings and 
teacher institutes (California Te;achers Association, 1959). Since most 
faculty meetings are concerned with administrative matters (Wood, 1950) 
and most institutes are concerned primarily V7ith orientation and plans 
for the coming year (Landers, 1954), there is scant effective inservice 
education available in such districts. Yet there is some evidence to 
indicate that well planned inservice programs can bring about significant 
gains in pupil achievement (Hork, 1953). 

Educators are generally aware of the deficiencies of inservice 
education, but few districts have the resources to develop adequate programs. 
During the Laboratory's recent series of curriculum conferences, Dr. Menesini 
reported that participants consider inservice education their most pres- 
sing problem. The doubtful adequacy of current inservice programs is also 



reflected in the refusal of nearly half of California's School Districts 
to accept inservice training, travel, or vocational experience as a sub- 
stitute for college credits on salary schedules (California Teachers 
Association, 1965). 




Supervision if: often rc£'.n):cl(u1 cKS an nr.i>ctct of inr.crvicc: triiinln^,, hvi. 
j.n iUs usual form it is scv(?ro.Ty liiuil.ed (Allen f. Uynu, 1966). Ap.o:i{; llict 
clef icicncic5: of typical r>uj)(-^rvxsioii arc llict follovinji: 

1. Supervision focuses upon cvalunlion instead of educcUion iind since 
it is often tied to coutrncts and lenture, it is psycho.to{;ica] ly 
threatening to most teachers. 

2. Supervisor's remarks are often couched in f;eneral terms and 
educational platitudes that the teacher cannot trans.lr.te into 
specific action. 

3. The supervisor is often not trained in the teacl)er*s subject ^ 
matter area. ^ 

'i. The supervisor's remarks are often given i.n a frame of reference 
that the teacher docs not understand or agree V7ith. Teachers and 
supervisors often disagree in their recollections of what actually 
happened during the lesson. 

5. Supervisor's evaluation and feedback is often delayed. 

6. The teacher rarely has an opportunity to try out immediately the 
supervisor's suggestions. 

General Statement tlie Problem 

Micro-teaching as developed in the St.anford Teacher Intern Program 
offers Diany significant advantages as a tool for inservice education^ and 
It is proposed that the Laboratory attack the inservice education problem 
through the use of micros-teaching and similar approaches. In a typical in- 
service lesson of the sort that v;ould be developed in this mission, the 
following sequence v;ould be experienced by the teacher: 
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1. The !:cachcr v.'oultl sl.udy ins;t niclioiK:! n^nlcri;)! on «i f:i;0(jfj.c 

r.ucli iM\ rci.nforc:ui{; deiiirablc pupil rcsjion.-.cs . Such innlc:)i;>l. could 
be presented by imy of; tiho. usuc:l com:aun.lt:al:i.on Utculiij such as Loxl- 
-l>ooU, progrrimcd Icjitl:, moLion picl:u):c, video Copc:, audio L:ipc, etc. 

2. The teacher would then prcprire and teacli a short lesson to a small 
group of pupils.* Tliis lesson would he videolnpcd . 

3. Immediately after the lesson, the teacher^ would vrntch the videotape 
playback of the lefjson, focusing her attention on use of the ski.1.1 
in question. 

4. Immediately after the playback, the teacher V7ould v;atch another 
videotape in which a model teacher would demonstrate the same skill. 
Remarks v/ould be dubbed onto the audio track to prowpt the teacher 
on important aspects of the mod^Ll's bcliavior. 

5. ' Immediately after viewing the model tape, the teacher would retcach 

her lesson in order^to reinforce the learned skill. 
.• The effectiveness of this approach has already been demonstrated by 
research in the Stanford Intern Programs. It has been found significantly 
more effective than use of a well trained supervisor (Ormc, M. E. J., 1966). 
The advantages of this approach for inservicc training appear to be as follows 

1. No supervisor is used, thus, the teacher is not threatened. 

2. Since the model is videotaped, it is possible to develop a 
completely self contained package that can be used in any school 
by supplying the package and loaning the school a portable camera- 
videotape recorder-monitor. 

3. The training focus is on one specific skill 'a t a ti*ue. 

* lb r those few skills where a large group of pupils is needed to teach the 
skill effectively, such groups would be employed. 



A. The lonelier Eca-f; *ir;tnu:c1j.alc, fectclbncl; f )o:u the vj(leoln;)e roploy/ 
!)•. The l.encher i:,t*i'y. is,r.:iocl:KitV. rciivrorcciutHl fi:ou^ the rclcc'ch j.mj* ,sLi 
6, Throughout: the .sequeiteo (:he (eacher iv, netUctl.Ty pract.Jcii)o ihc: 
skill, i.e. learning by doinj;. 

The orlyinnl Labonitory pl«ui£; iricliided five progrfini arenr.. Tlie 
proposed teacher education iiiisrJon v?i].l have four major thruf.l:£;; ba£;ic. 
teaching r.l:ills, teaelnng in nev: proftrninfi, t:eachinn non-l;ypical (groups, 
and teaching ncvr curricula. The first l:v7o of thef;e aveaT f dl: int.o tJie 
oricinal insUrucUional methods program, the third into full education, 
and the fourth into curriculum. Since inservicci education ifj probably 
the west effective V7ay to communicate uev; ideas and get them into the 
clas5irooni, all phases of the proposed mission support the ori£;inal 
communication prof.ram. Kurthcruore, there are mission objectives that 
arc directed toward coinmunicatino information about each inscrvicc packa 
as it is developed. . * ■ 

In sumniairy, the proposed mission is directed primarily at teacher 
education, but has major thrusts in the areas of instructional methods, 
curriculum, and full education. The communication phase is sufficient 
for coHuiuinl'cating the outcomes of the mission, but does not provide an 
adequate means of comr.;unicating the resul ts of research, development and 
Innovation that originate outside of the Laboratory. 

II. GENKF.t:\L MISSION^ STATKMKXT 

ilL.P.^ JLSSXopji .L^r. c h c ^^^^ 
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The propor>ccl mii;cion v;ould Involve a c.1.oc;c: pcn;Lno):sl):i.p l>el:v;ocn llic 
Stanford Kcisearch and Devclopiucnl. Center, the Far V7ef;i: Laboratory and 
selected Title III Ccntern. The basic rescarcli evidence and theoretical 
rationale developed at Stanford on the ufie of micro^teachinf; and other 
techniquej; for preocrvice teacher education v;ou].d be applied to the 
developtnent of the inservice packages at the Iiaboralory. A v;ell intejirated 
team effort involving the Stanford Research and Development, the Far V?est 
Laboratory^ and Title III Centers v7ould assure a thorough coverage of all 
aspects of the research and deve].opinent effort in the area of iuservice 
education (see Figure 1). 

The cooperating group of Title III Centers and their affiliated public 
schools v7ould contribute to development, field testing, deraonstrc'ition and 
implementation of the inservice training packages. It is anticipated that 

the mission wou].d also involve several colleges and universities in specific 

( 

activities in which they have special interests. For example, San Jose*~State 
. might v7ork v/ith the Laboratory on the elementary school teaching skills 
packages and the University of California might play a major role in 
developing and testing packages for training teachers of culturally deprived 
pupils. 
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The prcipo.scd mlj'.sion \;ould involve a clopc partnership hcLwcicii the 
Slranforcl llciscarch and Pevolopr.iciiU' Ccnrcr, the Far V?C!kI: Laboratory and 
selected Title III Ccnlcrn. The basic research evidence and theoretical 
rationale developed at Stanford on the uf:e of micro- tea diinp, and ot:hev 
technicpies for prer.crvicc teacher education v;ould be applied t.o the 
development of the ins-.ervice packa^^esi at the Laboratory. A well ivitoc-^rated 
team effort involving the Stanford Ker>earch and Development, the Far West 
Laborat-ory^ and Title III. Centers v7ould afifsure a thbrough covcra^^e of all * 

i 

aspects of t:he research and developnent effort in the area of iuservicc 
education (see Figure 1). * : 

* 

The cooperating group of Title III Centers and their affiliated public 
schools v:ould contribute to development, field testing, demonstration and 
Implemeutation of the inservlce training packages. It is anticipated that 
the mission v:ould also involve several colleges and universities in specific 
activities in which they have special interests. For example, San Jose State 
might work V7ith the Laboratory on the eleinentary school teaching skills 
packages and-^the University of California might play a major role in 
developing and testing packages for training teachers of culturally deprJ.ved 
. pupils. 

... < • 
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III. SlMiCn-J C STATi-. OF AVFA!! llS W );K KKAl/J.XKD 

Tlio. i:i«.ir»(]iiilc olvjc-c t:lv c:r. Co be. «nchicvctcl uiiclo.r Ihbi vnsi>lou v;tntlc1 l>o 
as f olX(>v?s : 

1. liabonil:ory sluiff mowbors v.'i.ll \u\vo dovcJ.opccl n Inorouyli knov;.1cc1}',o 
of Vhc. prctscnt: r.l.al-.c. of l.hc art in prcscrvlcc and ini;crvi.cc 
education and have prcparo.d n monDf',):cnp1i l.bnL pulXs tof.o.tbor 
the v;ork in I'liif? area into a coniprohc'.nnivo critical rovicv;. 

2. An in5;ervice education pncV.a<;e that improve?! the bar;?c teacliing 
skills needed in eonventional vsecondary classrooms v.'ill be. in 
operational ur.e in scbool.s of the re{;ion. 

3. A video tape dcscribiny and illustrating; tlti.s package vjill have 
been prepared and shov/n ovcr^ educational TV channels in the ref.ion 
and made available nationally to aid in dissemination. A sindlar 
video tape v;ill be prepared for each subsequent* package. 

Interirtcdiate 

The intermediate objectives to be achieved would be: 

1. An inservicc education package that improves the basic teaching 
skills needed in conventional elementary school programs v;ill bo 
in operational use in schools of the region. 

2. An inscrvice education package that improves teacher skill in solving 
the major teaching problems encountered in teaching culturally 
deprived urban Negro children in secondary schools v:ill be in 
operational use in schools of the region. Ihis package could be 
developed in cooperation with the University of California Internship 

. * 
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Vrop:m for l.c.aclserr. of cullurfllly c!cpri.vocl chlldjon ond could hn 
used in this pro£',r?M r.r> v/ell in injK«rvicc pro{iVfin::;. 

3. An inf.crv;i.c:e .ctducat ion pacluij^c* thai ti-cii.n^; teachers iw thc! .shj.T.I:; 
required to funct.ioii effectively fis rie»i:bers of a .secondary .school 
tcnchcr tc.^im v;j11 be in opcralional ur.c in schools in thc rc^;iou. 

A. A series of televised lessons desi|;ned to train teachers to present 
the new aspects of tlie Science Curriculuui Improvement Study will be 
in operational use in schools in the rec;ion that are adopting; l:h:i.n 
curriculum. This package v?ill also contnivi tapes or films f;hovjin£; * 
a model teachej: presenting each new aspect of this curriculuin. 
These could be used not only in the micro teaching package, but al.so 
could be shown to pupils when the teaclier did not feel sufficiently 
prepared to offer these aspects of the curriculum herself, A 
similar effort underway at the University of V7i.£consin Research 
and Development Center is showing promising results. 



Ihe Jong range objectives to be achieved would be: 

1. A procedure will be available for identifying the critical teacher 
skills and behavior patterns in any teaching situatior., and developing* 
those skills to a satisfactory level of effectiveness throu, j an 
Inservice education program. 

2. A scries of inservice education packages will be in operational 
use in each of the following areas : 

^- Msjl^ leciching; skills . Packages could be develcpcd in such areas 
as: 
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(.1) rrcsc.liool J n.s true lion, (.?) Pj.jhi.n.y {-.radei; :mis i nicl icui, 
(3) i;jU(M:mcd.ial.c j^radof; iuyt rucl ion, (^0 Junior llioh 
School i.n5;trucl:ion c'snd So.coiKU'iry schc ' inst.rucljon 
(see Dl A 2). 

ItlcnrMi^^^^ l>ackaf;c£i could bo developed 

for iiuch groupr. as : 

(1) Cullurally deprived urban Negro high school $;l.udent;<i 
(so.c in. r> 1), (2) CulCurally depri ved lurnl Moxican-- 
American elementary school pupils, (3) lUiral Indian 
elementary school groups, (/|) Gifted secondary school 
studeuls, and (5) Slow learning secondary school students. 

Z?L?L£?Jijiii jLQ JJJW Packages could be 

developed in such areas as: 

(1) Teaching in a team teaching systeir. (^ee TIT B 3), (2) 

Relating classroom teaching to televised instruction, (3) 
Relating classroon; teaching to programed instruction and 
(4) Teaching in the Individually Prescribed Instructional 
Prograw, ^ • 

iPJLL'liiia ilQw f^^^^^^^ Packages could be developed that would 

train the teacher in the Diost .difficult aspects' of tcc'iching a 
new curriculum. Among curriculum packages that could be 
developed arc included: 

(1) School I-feithcmatics Study Group (SMSG) , (2) Science Curriculum 
I^iprovcment Study (sec III B /|), (3) Greater Cleveland Social 
Science Program,. (A) Roberts' Linguistics Approach. to 
Tcacliing English and (5) Richards' Threshold to Music. 
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3. Saiiiplct lc:5:5;oiis froia thc! curr.icu3iUii pnc ^U!^'/::.*; could :ili,o hu ut^cd by 
teach en; wlio tiro consider iuji ucv cur r:? cu.Tu;.: for .-tcbpl Ion. Tan 
c.>:i>cricJH'e of micro • tciachiuy omc! or lv;c) £;:!i;i).lc ]c.sr;ony v.'ou.lcl {;rc-ctt ]y 
help l.hc! Iceichcr ciuf;\vcn' Ihroo c):ilxcal cjuci:; lions. ; 
n» Can 1 teach, thl.r. cui riculun? ' 

b. Do 1 like the coiiLcnl and the v:ay il. ic prescnLod? 

c. - l55 this curriculum appropriate for luy 5;l:udenLr.? 

lY. PRUSliKT STATK OF Al-TAIRS 
A« y r eso.rvicc KcU! cat o f Tea clicii; g; " ' • 

Teacher education way bo divided into the lv;o inajor areas; of in-- 
r.tructional skills; and subject matter coiapc^teney , and the I v:o levels; of 
prcr.crvice and in£;ervic.o. In mont pref;ervicc proaraias, the r.kills requirement 
is met by a coni!)inatjon of formal education courses and practice teaching,. 
Thc effectiveness of such prograi-u-; varies, but is jrenerally low. Subject 
Blatter competency is a less difficult piobleu in preservice education, 
sixxce acquisition of knov.Ocdge is a less difficult task than dcvclopnieiiL of 
coraplex skills. This v:ork is usually in the hands" of the appropriate academe 
department. * • 

Thus, although variability in quality is great in both areas from 
college to college, it is probably fair to' say that skills preparation in 
preservice program^ is generally much v/eaker than subject-matter preparation. 
Inservicc Edu catio n of Teachers . . 

Teacher needs for inservice training in subject matter generally 
differ soiiiewhat from preservice needs. Since raost teachers leave the 
college or university with a reasonably adequate knov;ledgt> of subject 
nuntter, their needs in this area d-^v-nlop as ^linages take olacc in their 
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fields. Nev7 curricula usually introduce subject watLer concepts that 
were not taught when many of today *s teachers v;ere in training. For 
example, a mathematics teacher v7ho \:os trained in the 1940 might be 
totally unfamiliar with the "set" concepts that play a major role in 
most "new mathematics" programs. Thus, the major inservice educational 
need in the content area is for programs that cover those specific 
aspects of a nev; curriculum that are new or unknown to teachers having 
a general competence in the subject. 

In the skills area, most teachers have developed some skills through 
experience. Such learning is usually inadequate since skills arc often 
developed without any significant help from supervisors or other teachers 
and without reference to models who have mastered the skills. Thus, unless 
the teacher has been trained in one of the first preservicc programs that 
focus on the development of basic teaching skills, such as the Stanford 
University Intern Program, she will usually have need of inservice training 
in this area. 

Many teachers, hayever, need more than basic teaching skills in order 
to function effectively. Teachers of atypical student groups, for example, 
must develop behavior patterns and deal effectively V7ith problems that are 
unique to teaching situations in which a specific pupil group is being 
taught. With a few exceptions, such as the University of California program 
for training teachers of culturally deprived children, the teacher receives 
no preservice training that prepares him to cope vTith these unique problems. 
The vast majority of teachers of atypical pupil groups are in desperate 
need of inservice training that can help them develop the skills they need. 
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yiu*. l(*nc\\ctr who fiuciii lierscdf In n nctv; insl i iictional j;i t.iuil j.o;> cjlsci 
requires inservice ccUu-.at.vou if she is to develop the bctliavior pal terns 
needed to function effectively. Many educational injiovations that are 
beccuiin«; increasin<^Iy Imporlarit in today's schools such cui team teaching;, 
* televised instxuction, individualized instruction, and computer assisted 
instruction require the teacher to use skills, and assume roles that uere 
not even thought of ten years ago. 

V. TASKS TO BE DOKR 
A* • DeveJopj.n;; Teacher Skills In service Mucation l^^ck^j;cs 

Although there v.'ill be some differences in the tasks leading to the 
completion of different teacher skills packages, the general approach vill 
be similar; The fo].lov.'ing sequence of, tasks would be carried out by the 
cooperating organizations in preparing a typical inscrvice education package; 
!• Task A - Reviev; the literature, observe ahd intervicv; teachers, 
supervisors, and interns in order to identify i.mportant skills 
and behavior patterns needed by teachers in the area to be covered 
by the training package. 

2. Task B - Prepare instructional materials for each important skill 
Identified. 

3. Task C - Prepare video tapes showing teacher-models effectively 
using each skill. , 

4. Task D - Experienced supervisors would viev; each model and prepare 
comments designed to help. focus the trainee's attention to critical 

, aspects of the model's behavior.* Copibine the most effective 

• conraents into a com^iosite and superin.ipose the composite onto the 
audio track of the model video tape.. 
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5. TnUc K - Try the packai;a with « sample of tciichcrj; iii the field 
and wnUe a prcllrainnry evaluation of each ]c'.r.«on in the p;jc':af;e 



brought about by each lesson. 

6. Task F - Davelop the packaf^e further on the bar.is of feedback 
obtained In Task K. 

7. Task G Use the packaj^e V7ith a large sample of teachers^ varying 
certain aspects of the training In different schools and comparing 
teacher gains and pupil gains so as to obtain further feedback on 
ways to develop more effective packages and provide insight on 
variables related to learning effectiveness. 

8. Task II - Hake any changes indicated by Task G results, prepare 
. instructions for using the package and disseminate necessary 

information to schools and other educational agencies in the region. 

9. Task I " Implement the package throughout the region and wake 
implementation materials and inforraation available to educators 
outside of the region, 
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MISSION STATEMENT 
PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS AND EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 



I. BACKGilOUND FOR A MlSSIOll 

The Far West Laboratory v?as designed to foster educational 
improvement through research and developiiient efforts and their application 
in the schools. The major question is how a severely limited set of resources 
may be organized and applied to achieve the greatest improvement in a reasonable 
time. 

• The thesis of this mission proposal is that some kind of strategy 
for organizational change must be involved in any serious, practical effort 
to improve education and that in the final analysis the more critical 
problews may be concerned vrith how change is accoinplished rather than what 
change is accpmplishod. 

A- phange A p.encies and Far V?est Labo ratory Mission 

The very existence of the regional laboratories is based on the 
belief that new means must be found for translating educational R and D products 
into forms v;hich can be used and for speeding the rate of diffusion of such 
improved R and D products. The universities and other educational research 
centers are seen as the sources, V7hile the sphools and other educational 
agencies are seen as consumers or clients. Betv/een them are mediators, including 
the regional laboratories and the supplementary centers, which are seen as nev; 
change agencies for "putting educational research into practice." Presently 
these nev; agencies are engaged in a major social experiment of trying to 
define, inttiatCj^ legitimatize^ and* sustain appropriate roles inside a complex 
established system of schools, districts, cociuuanities, county and_s.tatc agencies^ 
while responding and adjusting to a wide variety of social, political, and 
economic interests. ■ 



The Far VJest Laboratori* is .'liow facocl \:ilh thci quosLion: llov/ 
can iL fiiul aj^proprlato f ocuf:, i\uvc\:^ or for itr. proi;r*im oT rct^caich, 

devcilopmcnt^ and dissemination? Such a focus is obviously noodod lo give 
direction and provide for internal policy, but it is also nccdcdno cleirify 
expectations and define the nature and scope of its external relations. 
The choice is important because it v/il] influence the imaf.e of the Laboratory 
and have a substantial impact on v:hat the laboratory my do or fai]. to do in 
furthering the improvement of education. 

If the Far V?cist Laboratory is to serve effectively as a change 
agency, v?hat- strategy can it follow? 
B. Chauae S tr a tes'.v 

There are three types of approaches vhich have been used by 
practitioners who attempt to change an operational system: structural change 
("I.et^s try team teaching"), technological change ("Let*s computerize") and 
personnel change ("Let^s set up an in-service training program"). Nov?, in 
practice, any effort at change, whether it be in task, structure, technology 
or personnel 
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ultimately involves some change in all elements because they are interdependent. 
For instance, those focusing on structure must take stands on th?. kinds of human 
interaction that support their proposed structure and the kinds that threaten 
to undcrmf.ne it. Those focusing on people n:usL cqpc with the ^tffects of 
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tedinoJ oftical innovation. Hence, wc accept and unclcrlint the. fact iliai : ' 
ANY nUCTICAL A}?PnOACn TO EDUCATIONAL CllAKGK MUST COI^JSIDKR AKD liKAL IJiTH AT,L 
WAJOll ELEMENTS INCLUDING TASK AND COKXEKT, STKUCTUKK, TRCllWOLOGY AND riiKS():;::r:i,. 

llov;ever, it is difficult to design and accomplish a coiri'^lctcly 
balanced approach which would give even attention to all aspects of structure, 
technology and personnel. Certainly such a balanced approach would severely limit 
the scope of our work because of the costs involved. But v:a should r^ecognize 
that our emphasis on approach will influence (a) the points of entry into 
educational systems, (b) the relative importance placed on different com- ^ 
ponents, and (c) the underlying values and goals. 

Point of entry relates to implicit assumptions in each approach 
regarding the causal chain. S tructural approaches aim at changing tasks (or 
goals) indirectly by considering personnel as mediating agents; that is, 
one changes structure to change people to improve task perfonuance. 

The technoloRjcai approaches see organizations changing not in 
direct response to new ideas but in response to the availability of the 
technology that implements the fdeas and thereby changes tasks, structures 
vend people. (What would be th?. consequences of a highly computerized school?) 
The personnel approaches usually seek to change people to change structui-e and 
tools to change task performance and goals and' to make life more fulfilling 
for people. 

With respect to relative importance placed on components and under- 
lying values and goals, the technological and structural approaches focus 
chiefly on problem-solvi.ng mechanisms, often developed externally to the 
organization, while placing relatively less emphasis on the internal opera ticTn 



of the organization and the processes by v:hiuh i\c\^ problem-solving naaur. are 
developed within or adopted into the organi;cation. Personnel approachoL; tcutl 
to focus on the process of chaa^ie itself — that is, on the effect that 
new technique, content, tasks, and structure have on people and hovj people 
in turn affect the eventual form, style, effectiveness and efficiency of the 
introduced content, structure, or technology. 

If the above account is valid, it seems that any effort to improve 
education must attend to the interactions of all major elements in an 
educational system — that is, to tasks and their content, organizational 
structure, technology and personnel. However, we assert that education is 
essentially a "personnel ascendant" system. In other v?ords, people rather 
than machines and materials are the major and critical element. Moreover, 
people appear to be the key 'element in the diffusion and maintenance of change. 
Human acceptance of ideas seems to be the real basis of change and emotional 
resistance the real Impediment. The logically superior structure or the 
technologically superior device is not necessarily the one adopted; more 
often It Is the humanly acceptable or, more feasible one. Efforts to accomplish 
change which do not carefully consider people may result in failure, or if 
adopted, may cause unnecessary resistance arid hardship on the part of the 
human actors in the system* 

Unfortunately, much of the current educational R & D is a component 
development effort which is often engineered in terms of parochially defined 
objectives and v/hlch is often deficient in field use tests v;hich could influence 
redesign to fit the larger system. Generally, there is insufficient considera- 
tion for the variety of personnel that may be affected. Rare].y is attention givc 
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by the. pi-oduco.r to f.li-. way people tiiu55t be involved in accepliince hiuI vr.e. 

llciicc, v??» conc:lvclc thai: n Labpral ciry mi scion l:o accoi -p] idi v,\rj pract>.cu\-l 
iiuiu:ovcut»ent: by chanjiing ccUicnlional systems i«u5;t ritteiid to all ar.pcclfi of clirni-.n, 
but v/ould do vjcll to give special attention to an area often ignored in 11 & D, 
ons2v7hich must be considered if rate and quality of change are to be effected 
the personnel requirements in a changing educational systouu 

It seems tliat the regional laboratory could have a catalytic function 
by dotei-mining what must be done and ho\7 to systematize the personnel aspects 
of educational change. This is not solely a "process" effort, ' The Laboratory 
would liavc to be intimate.ly acquainted vith all aspects of the problem — v:ith 
curriculum, instructional methods, educational organization, educational 
materials, teacher training, educational R&D, the community needs, politics, 
economics, social organization, and so on. The po int of focuR though V7qii^^^ 
^_og_,hpV thcise aspects must be ^^^^ and r elated to achic-^^e desir^^^^ 

cducationr?l chanp.e in the regi on. Obviously, no one model or "bag of tricks" can be 
expected to work. But the Laboratory could, through study, conferences, field 
studies and deinonstfiitioiis, simulations, laboratory and field experiments, 
all focused on the phenomQna of educational change, develop an understanding 
of general patterns vzhich could be communicated to all concerned — the research 
centers, foundations, educational service and product firms and other suppliers 
of Innovative methods and materials; to the U. S. Office, State Departments of 
Education, County Offices, and District Offices and other managers and 
coordinators; and to 'the direct consumers — districts, communitiss, schools, 
and classrooms. 

^ • of Curr ent Lab o ratory P ro? . ram 

What might such a Laboratory program entail? It could pick up many 
^ of the present ideas and interest now in the Laboratory's plan or in the minds 



of itfi pirofcsiiional fil'aff. V.irr.l, lot us cousidcr tvA» r>or\fJco fuiiclioan: 

^* Inf orinntion Msso^^^^^ ^.ncl lU •iliv;rilioiK Thi.s activity is nov 

X'cprcscntcd in the Locklicc-.d contractt In addition, aa cducutiona] TV pcricf; 
is under study v?liich V7C)u].d focus on one. f.roup of school personnel — tho Iccichor • 
in an effort to communicnte the excitement of educational R & 13 and to gcnorate 
some realistic expectation concerning it. The adoption of a personnel centered-- 
educational change mission v/oul.d give direction to these activities by using 
them to study and accomplish tv7o e.snential and early aspects of change: the 
dissemination of information and the legitimation of change. The firf;t j;tnge 
is concerned essentially v:itli information, in creating a climate of interest, 
in ;,etting people to be aware of educational R & D and in supplying answers to 
requests for details. The purpose of this stage is to create a social, political 
and educational climate among people v;ho are in a position to influence decisions 
The second step usually involves a more focused and often interactive effort 
vhich seeks to dispel fears; and objections and to de\'elo'p favorable dispositions 
tov7ard the need for change and tovjard new programs and practices. The. aim at 
this stage is to convince people of thct need and of the availability and merit 
of soluti.ons. " . 

2. Educa ti on of Teac he rs and Other P rofessionals. This area V70uld bnco:ne 
of considerable importance in terms of understanding and using the role of 
teachers and other school personnel in effecting educational changes. Actually, 
little would change in this area since its present aim is one' of facilitating 
the introduction of newly developed materials and techniques in the schools 
through programs of education and re-cducation. Adoption df a porsonnc] change 
-mission would strengthen this. program activity by more clearly interrelating 
it to the other program aims of the Laboratory. 
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Wo. conclude, that both £:ervico functions of the Lr.boriM ory could he 
strenjjlhcnccl and provided V7ith wore specific direction l>y focusing on the. parts; 
they could play in both general and specific projects to accomplish chqu^o in 
the region. They would certainly profit by the analysis pf the roles of personnel 
in cducationeil systems and in turn v?ould contribute to a hotter understanding 
of how communication and professional education serve to facilitate change. 
Obviously, the focus on change could lead to clearer criteria for the. tnanage- 
ment and evaluation of these service functions; e. g., just what kinds of 
comiTtunication or education projects ought to be undertaUcn if v;c are to understand 
and foster change in people in the c-ducational ■ system; v?hat attitudes, values, 
knov7ledge, habits or skills v:ere in fact changed as a result of projects and 
vhat implications do these studies have 'for the ^larger problem of change. 

It seems that eventually there might be opportunity for some 
redirection of the Laboratory's service area with emphasis on disscniination 
or education which focused on the process techniques of change itself. 

Iflien v/e turn tp the present concept of the Laboratory's R&D 
program, we again see the possibility of unification without great violence 
to existing plans and interests, but with some narrowing and clarification 
of what and-how areas would be studied. Presently, we have three major interests: 
full educa[tion, curriculum, and instructional methods. An R & U effort focused 
.in change phenomena can subsiune these three interests. - 

.3. Full Education. This interest would undoubtedly be modified to 
entertain the full environment — including home, and community as v/ell as school 
in an effort to understand those factors which influence tho selection and 
attainment of educational goals. Because of the complexity of thase factors 
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. in lainoril/ sroups, inlcrest in ckivolapinr. mdols r.ud alnitreglc for c-cluci:L.ic.n;;1 
chanoe, and devolopmaiif. of pract ical. Icchaiquc-; for iii.nlci.icntal ioi) in urInorJty 
and culturally disadvanfcigod sottiuys could undcaibtcdly 1)0. an im-iortanL aiipccl. 
of the Laboratory effort. 

Curi^I^u]Ayi_;md^ Laboratory'^ interest 

in curriculura and instructional i-iethods vjould probably be coordinated and 
primarily used as tbe tecbnoloslcal vehicles for field study and experiuicnitation 
in social change. This vrould call for car.e studies and cooperative ventures 
*'.^^^Vs«=^'o°ls and districts in the reyion in order to not only assist in the 
evaluation and choice of curricula and racthods to luatch particular school 
and community conditions, but to also influence dcsicn, development and 
implementation. A case can be made for analysis, model building, simulaf.Lon 
studies and controlled Gxpoirinents to better understand the problems of intro- 
ducins and articulating nev.- curricula and .methods with the old.' The iiunjor 
modification in current plans might be in placing greater emphasis on the 
personnel aspects of curriculum or method design and implementation. In this' 
sense, the Laboratory v;ould become "expert" in what kind of things need to be 
developed or modified if specific products of educational .technology are 
to £ai.n acceptance, be adopted and survive in the several kinds of schools 
and communities in this region. 

* * * 
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The above suggest that there is "something for all" in such a 
laboratory Diission. Not quite. There is a focus and it is" on bow tb 
Improve education in the region by fixing on the problems of organizational 
change — with special (but far from exclusive) interest in the psrsonnel 
requircmehts. Hence, our basic interest would be on how can ve best inform. 
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]»crsundOjancl cclucalc the key decision makers and professional v:orkors in 
cduc^ition so thai: respons'.iblc plans can be made and executed for improving 
cducati.onal systems in the region. 

Our choice of studies and projects would he guided by this 



basic interest. We would need to inform ourselves of many things. Measurement, 
evaluation, and laboratory and field experiments v;ould remaiai desirable, 
probably essential, activities. However, the kind and extent of a particular 
activity would now be subject to- allocation priorities in terms of the 
eventual contribution of that activity to tlie overall mission of the Laboratory. 

V?e shall need to draft and redraft the mission statement, llere^s a 
start: . 

..II. PROPOSED MISSION STATRm'T 
The miss ion of the Far West Iiaboratory for' Edu cati onal Research and 
Development is to fos ter i mpr ovement in edu catio n. To accoraplis h thi5; o b jective 
the Labora toiry vnMl undertak e a pro g ram of res earch^ development . and dissomijiMlon 
focus ing on the an alysis an d facil i tation of educa tional chancre with priinary , 
emphasis on th e pers onnel as pects of system change . It will concern itself 
vith the problems encountered in creating favorable climates, in coBTmunicating 
with and influencing decision makers, in evaluation of readiness, in planning 
for and execution of projects, in the preparation and training of involved 
perisonnel, and in evaluation and adaptation to existing circumstances. 

Study of these problems will be undertaken by all appropriate 
techniques, including surveys, field studies, simulations, laboratory studies 
•and field experiments and demonstrations.* The purpose of these studies v/ill 
bo to form a body of information that can be applied to the problems of 
change and improvement at all- educational levels in the region including: 
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classroonif. , schools, scliool systems, coinniunlties p.nd stisLcis. 

• . . ■ 

A. K clat::i .on of t.lixi; Mission to Ottlicvr Orfiajr.^^^^ 

• Besides JLhc obvious involvoments v:ith 11 nnci D center s> supi)l.C!mi'ntary 
ccnircrsVnsool^^^ 

• vhicli v?ill be disciussccl later , \7e n^ thero are a munhcr of institutions 

and organisations outside the area vjhich coulcl provide, substantial input to 
the understanding and instrumentation o^ such a mission. A description of 
current activities is contained in an appendix to this paper. 

III. GOALS FOR A PERSOKm CHANGE MISSION 
We f j.rst observe that mo viev; the choice of luission and definition of 
program as a sequential decision-making activity. The definition of specific 
goals is contingent on specific program choices and, hence, is subject to 
change as programs and projects arc approved and as they actually develop 
ovcr.tiine. On the other hand, general goals should be clearly defined. 
A* Short Ran p.e Goals (6 mont hs to 2 y ears) 

1. To conmmnicate to teachers and other school personnel in the 
region j.nterest in and realistic expectations tov;ard a variety of educational 
R and D iictivities and innovations. l*he effects of such programs v/ould be 
assessed by panel techniques of public opinion* polling. 

2. To generate an expectation and eventually a reputation among . • 
regional R and D personnel (e. g. , Title I, Title III, R and D centers, state 
offices of education) for having a practical interest in the jiroblems of dissemination 
of R and D into the schools. This v7ould be tested by having an independent. agency 
conduct interviews to determine understanding of the Laboratory's mission, 



cvpec tell. ion r> conccinilvig the relevance of? its. program for nickel::! nf, re£',:5oiin1, 
educational necc1«, their experiences with and evaluation of matcrJ.al 
supplied, cpnfej;enccs sponsored and assii;tance rendered hy the Labor a Cory. 
In teriuedia te rvartp,c>; Coals 
1, To have influenced the design, development and field testing 
procedures of at least three educational research organizations in such a 
manner that greater avyareness and care is given to the influence their 11 and D 
products have on people and the influence people have on the adoption and use 
of their products. Evaluation would be based on case study of a sample of 
educational R and D organization. • . 

2. To have devised and operated at least one i.n-Rerv3.ce training 
program for teachers or other school personnel focused on their roles in 
the accomplishment of educational change. Assessment v?ould he in terms • 
of understanding and behavior in. simulated and real situations and by follow-up 
on the job. 

3. -To have examined and communicated to Title I directors and 
others interested in the educationally deprived and culturally different, 
strategies Cor accomplishing change in these situations. Assessraent would 
be in terms of the adoption and experience in the use of these strategies in 

specific situatj.ons. 

C. LouF. Ranp.e Goa ls (5 to 1 0 yearsj 

1. To have established a program of laboratory and field demonstration 

studies of change phenomena with special emphasis on communication, persuasion, 

overcoming resistance to change, decision-making and conflict resolution. 

Achievement of this goal would be assessed in terms of the inform^.tion and 

». 



domonF.lral.ion value att'ributcd t:o the i)ro£;rc!'.:i by oclucalionnl rctyoarclKtri: nnci 
change praclif.ionerfj (supplcmcMitary center cUreclors, £;f:liool r.upcn: iulenclcnl 5:, 
educational consultantj;) . 

2. To have created at leafit one progri^ia .(possibly in cooperation v.\ttb 
Title III centers) for institutionalizinj; V7ithln a school yystem innovation, 
evaluation and implementation on permanent, £;elf-fiustaining basis. Achievement 
of this goal V7ould be confirmed v:hen the program vas successfully replicated 
(with necessary adaptation) at least once in a typixal urban conminity and 
again iri a rural area. 

3. To have produced at least one book and a series of papers, conferences 
and educational television programs on the change topics (e. g. , the actors 
and; tlveir roles in the accomplishment of change; studies in introducing 

nev7 curricula in tlic schools; studies in the effect of nev7 educational tech- 
nologies on school personnel; checklist for educational researclicrs V7ho V7anL 
to produce an implemen table product; checklist for school personnel v7ho vjant 
to improve education; the measurement and evaluation of change). 

A. To have established or contributed to the cstablishi;:e.nt of a system 
for communicating regional R and D activities. The test vould be that 
educational researchers and change agents (including superintendents and their 
staff) could locate and obtain information about major on-going and completed 
research, development and demonstration activities in the region. 
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IV. PUESm* STATK or APKAIUS 
The quantity and quality of. innovation and cxiu-rimoutation in edu- 
cation has increased markedly in. the past few years and ^rom^oo to exj-and 
even more markedly in response to federal, state, and private funding. In 

-some- ca«es--nev;-curricula- and -t-e-clmology^^^^^^^ 

far removed fro... the classroom and little interested in the problems of adopt- 
ing their approaches to the total educational system. In many ca«en .the neW 
> technological and methodological components are similar to "nev; wine in old 
v^.ne skins," full of promise but not palatable or containable in the existing^ 
schools. Some counsel revolution--a radical remaking of our school. In fact 
though^ the educational establishment has great inertia and will probably be 
changed more by evolution in which there is a concerted and planned effort 
to involve the major actors in the system and to design and accomplish trausi- • 
tional stages of change. Such a strategy implies great skill in con,munication 
and persuasion and a readiness "to compromise and accommodate in order to achieve .. 
consensus regarding goals and methods.. We are not so much lacking in innovations, 
ideas, and even the enabling technology and structural models for change as we 
arc in knowing ha^ -to achieve a climate favorable to and supportive of experimen- 
tation, evaluation, and modification of educational content and practice, "inno- . 
vation carries with it both promise and threat. .Anxiety and resistance are. inev- 
itable. Misguided implementation of under-designed or inappropriate plans for 
change have occurred and will occur. 

The creation of the laboratories and supplementary centers provides 
the resources for the communication' of consumer- needs and characteristics to 
research anci development specialists,' for the accomplishment of field experiments, 
tests, and demonstrations, and for the dissemination of infortt^ntion which could 



enhance the rate of adoption and v^ilv.?. to the*, consuinor oX ih»pl cmcnit cd inno- 
vations. TI id major deficiency in the.* o>:if?tin?; ntato of nffaini may he the 
lack of orcani?'.ed information ahouU and techniques for the implement:! I: ion of 
change. The I'ar West Lahoratory could provide needed leadership for the 

Title III centers? so that - thesc-^new organizations could hecome effective - 

agencies for change.. 




V. IL1.UST11ATIV)J PUOJKCTS YOll A riiRSOMNMiL CIIAKGK PUOGHiM-I 

A. Tliifi inir.cion afforda some choice as. !:o projects and allocation 
of resources and priorities. The follovcing are cited af; pocnible projects 
v/hich cou].d be luider taken, 

COMMlOTXiAnOK AND IIASS M^^^^^ 

1. The Role of Kducational TV in Creating a Climate for Kducational Change: 

Tlie Far West Laboratory is now cons3.derin{; sponsoring a scries of 
TY programs aimed at * teachers and programmed to communicate an j.nt crest in 
and realistic expectation toward a variety of educational R f* 1) activities 
and innovations. This activity could be used as a vehicle for study of the 
effect of such prog raras on teachers and other school personnel. Effects of 
specific programs and of the entire series could .be studied by using panel 
techniques of public opinion polling. Obviously, analysis of this information 
could provide valuable feedback in deciding upon the content of future programs. 
It would also provide a device for reaching larger numbers of school personnel 
and involving them iii specific V7ays, both V7ith the Laboratory and educational 
R ft I), Tlie result of this project \7ould be information on how to use such a 
medium. A by-product would be the creation of favorable attitudes among teachers 
and others in the region. 

CURRICULA 

2. Personnel Aspects of Implementing Nev/ Science Curricula and Course Content 
Improvement Materials: 

The Far West Laboratory has submitted a project proposal to N.S.F, 
which could contribute greatly to understanding pcrsJonuel problems in introducing 
new curricula. Specific objectives of this project include: . (2) To 



incrc*.o.r.c the adoption and s.ucccssful us.c of new. p.clencci cn.n:jcula and coiu'iic 
iwprovcunent Materials in the schools; * (Ji) To develop and waintnin effr.etivc 
lines of conjuunlcation anton^ public school admini.y l^rators , science teacherj;, 
persons; j.nvolved in developing ncv; j?cience Materials, and the Laboratory Vvo-* 

ject -Staff ; (A) To identify and describe prohleius encountered by . teachers * 

and administrators in .ir»iplementing„ specif ic -s;ciencc materials , and suggest . 
pos£;ible solution." This project could servo as a useful case study approach • 
to the problems encountered. Results of this project could lead to recommenda- 
tions for specific situations as well as information that could be applied 
throughout the region in cases where curriculum changes are involved. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MKTIIODS . 

3. Personnel Implications of Nev; Instructional Methods and Technology Projects: 

There arc a variety of studies and projects in this region vzhich are 
introducing new methods; e/ g,, micro-teaching, CAI, I,P.l., team teaching, 
prpgranmied instruction. A preliminary project in this area could attempt to 
document by literature search and case studies the experiences of those v/ho 
have attempted to make applications'. -What happened to the roles of teachers, 
principals, students and other school personnel? VJhat are the implications of 
the Biethod per se for people? VJhat are the implications of the at/:ei;ipt to 
introduce the methods for people? Are there' any generalisations that can he 
made? Results of this project could be of value to schools and districts plan- 
ning to introduce new instructional methodology. The project v;ould also suggest 
factors to.be considered in*' research design and dcvelopm£»nt. 

TITLE III COOPERATION . . 

/|, Fl'fl.-PACE-School Cooperative Project: 

.Eventually the Laboratory would wish to establish relations with 



sup„l.,n1,„tary. ffACi) cc„,:c« .,ul school, ^.«Cc,». Co «,:„c',y cl,.,,,,. j:.,.,,,,. ion 

coordination In c.t.bUsMns Letter conn-ol „„d evaluation o£ cI,a,„o .aojocf. ' 
hy Sponsoring confcroncos and pnrtici„att„s In .*c plaunl,,;;. conduct and analy. 
°' »» i""°vation activities, n.is project would provide a basis for 

r vidertiking and «orki„s out o£ appropriate roles for th. Laboratory and PACK 
centers i.n cooperative R & J) efforl:s. 

TITLE I COOPKRATION 

5. Problems of Accomplishing Change for Lhe KclucaLionally msadvnuLagcd: " 

Because of the special need and inLcresLs in improving education for 
the culturally different or disadvantaged, the Laboratory could devote so,„e of 
Its interests to this area. Such a project could well include .consideration of 
the co.,„unity. the ethnic subculture, the school, teachers, -and children in asU- 
ing where and how change .ay be best accomplished in order' to improve education 
I in rural- and urban sUuas and in areas with high concentration of disadvantaged 
children. -Obviously, cooperation with Title I projects could be obtained and 
findings would have relevance, to change strategies used by Title I ad.inistra- 



tors . 



R&D CENTER COOPERATION 

6. In-Service Education of Teachers and Other School Personnel as an Adjunct 
to the Accomplishment of Educational Change: 

The Laboratory is now engaged in a survey of current re-education 
activities and is also fortunate in being near the R , r> center for. teaching at 
Stanford. Out of this study we could hope to find alternative approaches for 
re-educating teachers in the use of specific innovations. The results of this 
project would! be tested approaches for the re-education of teachers in varying 
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local £;itvnLi.on5! and experience Muit <joiild be ai)p]j.cd brcidly in tlic j.e<',:i.(in 
for use in d:i«semlnatina rend:^-l.o--use ccnitent and methodology t:]u-ou«'.b Leadifrs- 
and other school personnel. Moreover, it co\i]d eytiiblifib a working relation 
bctv/yftn the Stanford R&D Center for Teachins tlie baborntory. 

STATK AND COMflUNXTY COOPEKATION 

7. Higher -Level Change Problems:" 

VTliereas the curriculum, i.nstructionGl methods and IVJL-PACK projects 
would focus primarily on change at the classroom level or the building level, 
this project v/ould specifically consider the problems of change and personnel 
involvement at higher levels; specifically, the district, .county and state 
office levels . Information v7ould be collected by literature search, i.nterviev/, 
questionnaire and observation with focus on how goals, attitudes, beliefs, and 
.rolo -expectations in different groups in these systems operate to influence 
problem identification, selection and support of i.nnovativc projects. Exper- 
ience in this area could lead to a better understanding of educational change 
and the proper choice of strategy and use of change agents at these levels. 

FUNDAI-5ENTAL R&D: CHANGE THKORY AND EXPERIMENT •. 

8. Laboratory and Siraulation Studies of Personnel Involved in Change: 

VThereas most of the projects listed above involve survey, case study 
and field study of change, this project would attempt to bring some kind of ^ 
ana].ytic and experimental rigor to the analysis of change by the design and 
conduct of laboratory studies of change. During the early stages these studies 
would undoubtedly be quite diverse in nature but could focus on specific problems 
of change:, persua.r.i«Dn, communication, group dynaiiics, problem identification and 
solution, resolutiou of conflict, bargaining, re-education for new skills, etc. 
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Such Rtucllc!f; vould seek to c.::p].ore and clarify bypol.hcr.cr. ;tncl tbe-oj-ics: in 
pnyclK)]of,y , r.oc.lology, pol'i.lJ.cnl science and economics, v/liicli boar on l:be 
p7:oblem.s of social change «':nd cultural diffusion in education. 

FUNDAMENTAL R & I): CH/.KGH EVALUATION 

9, Measurement and Evaluation of Change: 

There are special difficulties for those v;ho attempt to design re- 
search on or evaluate, change. This project vjould attempt to develop 'for the • 
Laboratory an awarener»s of the.sc problems and the present state of the art 
vjith r.espect to their solutions. Through literature search, conferences, arid ^ 
consultants the Laboratory would attempt to organiy.e and disseminate inf orination 
on the design of projects and measurement of change. This V70uld be acco;»pljshcd 
through conferences, publication of reports , and. cooperative consultjng in sc-«, 
lected cases, 

BIPLKMENTATION OF CHANGE .\ • . • 

10. Change Institutionalization and Implementation Project: 

This project would be specifically concerned v;ith the development and 
dissemination of effective methods for planning and managing change and for in- 
stitutionalizing change functions within the region's school systems. It would 
seek out and evaluate methods for accomplishing these ends, using all techniques 
available, but probably depending heavily on expert opinion and informed judgment 
to compensate for lack of more rigorously obtained data. This project v/ould 
atteiiipt field studies of a variety of strategies for crcatJ.ng or improving change 
agents and R 6 D functions within the school systems, and v/ould also explore var- 
ious cooperative arra-ngements between schools and outside change agents in order 
to better understand what roles need to be played by the different parties at 



vari.oii.s phascjs in implcmcDl.aLlon of chonj;e in tlu: schools. 

During 1967 effort vjould be devoted to establishing rcl^ilionr., 
study of problems, formulation of p]ans, and conduct of small scale studies 
in curricula, i.nstructional methods, and teacher education to clarify the. 
nature of the per.sonncl problems in accomplishing educational change. Through 
use of educational T.V. and other media the R & D information, dissemination 
program v;ould be initiated. Relations between PACE, R & D Centers, Title I, 
and State agencies v7ould be developed. 

In 1968 specific cooperative studies involving PACK and Title I. 
would be undertaken with cooperating schools in the study and demonstration 
of changes involving curricula, instructional methods, and in-service training. 
.Exploratory laboratory experi.mcnts would be initiated. 

The studies initi.ated in 1968 would be continued in 1969 V7ith some 
refinement of method. In this year full scale laboratory and field experiments 
•would be initiated. ^ - 

By 1970 a systematic examination of major alternative change strategies 
and techniques would be initiated in cooperation with Title III centers. These 
effor ts v/ould include field studies .of change methods v/hich might include in- 
service training programs, use of outside change agents., development ' of change 
functions internal to the. school system. 

By 197.1 the studies would be extended to include controlled experiments 
within schools and exploratory experiments involving districts and communities. 
The Laboratory by this time would have established an R & D inConuation exchange 
v/ithin the region, would be sponsoring an annual series of conferences and train- 
ing institutes on planning for educational innovation and its evaluation, and 

m 
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would be conducting a pro<;ram oJ: aj^pliccl rosoarch clircclcd LovnYrd iindcrt?r.c-:nc1- 
iiig <nnd ovcrconjj.nj; the obr.taclos to change. 
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i Al>l'IiNJ.)IX : . 

BACKCIIOIIND TKrOW-IATION 
This niJ.sslon is not novel, except for its sopecial focus on the 
persomiel aspects of the change problem, Thanka to an article by Sidney Ebocli.. 
0-966), v/e have tlie following summary. 

BASIC SODRCIJS .. " • ' 

Paul Mort and Francis Cornell V. i^2-^an_Sclloj)ls_in (]9/il) 
is generally credited as the most extensive work in education related to the 
change process. Over the past 35 years some 200 studies liave been conducted, 
but most of these have been eitlier on school administration and organization 
or on aclaptations of p7.-cTCticos over time-- the "diffusion" aspects of change. 
Recently, Matthew Miles' collection of papers, Innovation in Education^ (1964) 
hafi become the prominent book. It is divided almost equally among case studies 
of innovation, research and theory, and comment and discussion. Clark and Cuba, 
are cited as holding perhaps the most comprehensive viev; of educational change. 

CONFERENCES 

Alsa, recently, there have been, a series of conferences sponsored by 
various organizations; c. g.. Media and Educationa l Innovation. University of 
Nebraska, W. C. Meierhenry, Director; and Strategies for Educational Chan ge. 
Ohio State University, Virgil Blanke, Director. These conferences have espec- 
ially attempted. to learn about the subject of change by study in other fields 
(primarily, rural sociology and social psychology and occasionally anthropology, 
philosophy and political science). Another relevant conference report is by 
Richard 0. Carlson, Chanp. e Process In the Public Scjioo].s^, (1965). 
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llic fol.1.oid..nc lf5 qitotod In from Sidney Kb ocli: * 

&?23'';J!iyi^^ ^'^'^^ ol'.hc.rf; conl:iuiic Mio Iracl ' ' '.a 

. of Pciul Kort villi soveral studies mv} a major project related to org.-.. 
zc\\:io\\ development. 

. i'AVl-.V.tV.?Ak>lJiLl^^^^^ Kducational Chauiie/' div. . . c.d 

by Richard Miller, is conducting several jjurveys related to change ix. '-/Otucky. 

jyi^li'i^l^yJiY.JiL.^^^ — Institute for Social Research, under " -Minld 

Lippitt, if. conducting research related directly to diffusion in educt.- Ion, 

. 0 lL^P_j?.tillr.S-.-UDAY.ei^ recently orgnnizcd School of Kducatic. 

includes .a Development Division, directed by Virg:i 1 Rlauke. Merabers c ' this 
DivJsnon are conducting a variety of research projoxts related to ehr.; J. i 
and curriculum developmeiit , materials production, and field testinj;. 

, .* illViX?ir5ity.„e.t«9X?C^^ — 'J*^^- center for the Advanced Study of Kduc.;; ? * ' oal 

Administration has conducted seminarr. on change for administrators. !'-.rhard 
0. CarJ.son has done studies rclatinji aduiinistrative characteristics r.i' : dif- 
fusion of new programs. 
. .. ILlU y^^JS- 3 j;y.. j?.f ...^^o.VlUXg.V.iH _,C/\li f Q y;} j/ti -llie now completed Technologic- V Devel-- 
• opment l*z*oject, under Jauics D. Finn, produced a series of publication.-: ro.lated 
to an assessment of technological change in education. 



OKGANIZATIOXS 

Kaiiy organix.ations have fojmed special "action" agencies related -o 
change processes or the study. of change. There are also many smaller insL-*^..l-' 
tional efforts and isolated individuals v.'ho are making substantial contrir . :-?*ons. 
The intent of this summary is only to identify some of the most prominent c:;:an- 
ijcational efforts on the change process. 

Cooperatiyc Project o n Educa tional Deyelopnient [This is a threc-y::.r 
project guppcrted by a grant from the U. S. Office of Education and carrio..: out 
by eight colleges and universities in five regions, with coordina':ion by : 
National Training Laboratories of NEA. Participating institutions arc th.*: 
University of Michigan in the Detroit region; the University of Chicago I'^e 
Chicago region; Temple University in the Philadelphia region; pionton Unlvcr. icy 
and Lesley Teachers College in the Boston region; and Columbia Teachers Col!c^o„^ 
Yoshiva Unlvt;r.-?ity , arid Nev;ark State Teachers College in the Mew York rc<:,\:>:.. 




There a):e amu'ox'Imately five school r,yra:e!tin coopcralj* in cacU rc<;iou. The 
University of Winconain R & J) Ccnlcu: (Cenler lor lle^venxch and Dc.volopr.icnl for 
Leairning and lle-cclucati.on) is informally affiliated, The purpoiu!?; of COPliD 
are to conceptuali?'.ci about, develop, and study models of planned c:hcin^',e in 
school systems. The major action outcome is to be the development v/ithin 
school systems of self-rencv/inj', research and development functions to crit- 
ically meet changed needs,] 

AERA Commit tee on Research Utilisation, Ostensibly devoted to speed- 
ing research int.o practice, this group of the American Educational Ucsearch Assoc- 
iation is also concerned vjith several dimensions of the change process. 

State De partments of Kducation, Following the lead of llcnry M, Krickell' 
report for Nev/ York State, Organising Nev; York State for Kducational Change (Albany 
New York: State Department of 'Education , 1961), Washington and Kentucky havq con- 
ducted similar surveys of educational change v/ithin their states, Nev; York State 
has acted somewhat upon Brickell's recommendation by creating a "Center for Inno- 
vation^in Education." This agency v/ill foster, support in part, and disseminate 
innovative practices of local schools. The Learning Institute of North Carolina 
is another action agency devoted to encouraging and supporting change throughout 
the schools of the state. 

Federal Gov ernjtnent « The emphasis on creating change is obvious through- 
out the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Perhaps most explicitly 
related to the change process are Title IV, creating the regional educational 
laboratories, and Title III, supporting innovative and exemplary demonstration 
centers. 

(Undoubtedly, many of the regional laboj-atorics will also be involved 
in the problems of change; in fact, it xcould be hard for any laboratory to deal 
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rcGponslbly wttli i.ls iiiisfrion v.'iclioiit bciin^ concerned v;j.tli. such pj.ciij.l cm.'; , V.'c 
axv. proposinc; Llinl: by focusing on Llid pcr.sonno.l aspcxtn of cluinf;c in cducnr*; • 
by aJjUinf; what docs «ncl should happen to children, tciichcrs aod parc-.its, ar; 
as fjupcrintcndcnts, educational r.upport staff personnel, and others, v:hcn c:l 
arc attempted, and v;hat these people in turn do to modify the form and effoc: 
thai change— v;e can better understand and accomplish the kinds of chiniiio v;hicl^ 
aire needed and mist be effected in 'tliis region.] 

&LsLC\i:;JISl?JQ5?lJ^ A variety of nev? or^janljcji- 

tions is heinj'. created to facilitate, and sometimes to study, chnnj>c in ccUic:' ' 
System Development Corporation has conducted a scries of studies and perf ori:::.:* 
a number of consultant services related to the change process. Educationr;! 
Services Incorporated V7as formed to continue the kind of activities conducted' 
by the Physical Sciences Study Committee. The Institute for Kdueational pr.vcl- 
•opmcnt'V?as created to bridge the gaps among "materials i.nventors," commercial 
dcvodopment, and classroom field testing. 
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MISSION STATEMENT 



THIS INTERACTION OF EDUCATIONAL VMIABLES 




1. KACKGUOUWn 

The rationale for sclocLlnp a Laboratory mission tiust cii)C'.ri;c from 
studying Lhc Lotal plcr.urc of cducaLaon In t:crii)s of its currcml: ^latuy 
and most probable directionr. . 

Perhap.s never j.n our hintovy bar; tbis pic.Mirc bec»n r.ore r:icb and 
varied or less distinct. A great fcrniciut of innovation and exparimcmta tiou 
bas been v/orking in education, v;liich promises a higher quality of education 
and points the V7ay to a more economical and efficient \:ey of providing it. 
The ultimate directions of this revolution are jur, t becoming visible^ and 
as their focus sharpens they promise to challenge the most entrenched 
aasumptions of the educational es tablishmctnt and bring forth what many 
bail as a neu era but others shun as a threatening mon£:ter. 

The most visible of the great changes nov; linderv/ay is in the area of 
curriculum. Some of the "nev: curriculun" movements have had little to 
offer that was really new, but it cannot bo doubted that many represent 
great departures from the curriculum they arc replacing. The »:raditLonal 
curriculum had several characteristics that seem worthy of note. It had 
evolved gradually, was largely the product of educators, and lagged far 
behind the point of view and level of knowledge of lending sc'.^olars in 
the various disciplines. The typical "new curriculum'', in contrast, has 
been built in a fev; years rather than a few decades j is largely the 
product of a sm^.ll group of leading scholars, and greatly reJucos the 
lag in introducing new ideas and kno::ledge into the schools. 



llie revolution in instructional inethcds, alt:houoh perhaps less 
evident to the classroom teacher, promises to bring about even greater 
changes than the new curricula, and may actually lead to the elimination 
of the teacher's role as v/e nov7 know it. As is the caae of curriculum, 
the leaders of this movement have emerged from outside the educational 
establishment. In fact, these new instructional methods are built on 
ideas and technology that have developed almost entirely outside of education. 

Programed instruction, the first of the new approaches to have an im- 
pact on the schools, v/as based on psychological research and developed 
primarily by psychologists. Televised instruction similarly V7as built on 
a media developed outside of education and has been most successful v;hen 
manipulated by members of the performing arts rather than by educators. 
Computer-assisted Instruction rests upon much the same theoretical base 
as programed instruction, but perhaps because of its technological 
sophistication, it numbers among its leaders not only psychologists but 
mathematicians, statisticians, engineers and philosophers. 

Thus, we see that many of the innovations that promise to revolutionize 
education are in the hands of advanced scholars and specialists who have 

♦ 

little or no experience in the public school classroom and little appre- 
ciation of the total educational picture. This situation carries within 
it both a promise and a threat. Tlie promise comes from the infusion of 
new ideas, new viewpoints, and new skills, unfettered by a commitment 
to the past or to a rigid establishment. The threat comes from the lack 
of interest in the total educational system and the lack of communication 
among the specialists v/ho are at the head of so many significant educational 
movements. Tliis has led to a shocking lack of articulation both between 



subject area:; and bcLv;een dlf.fercnl: educaL J onal Icve.l.ji:. I'ur cxamp.lc, v:c! 
have ne.v7 pl)y5Ji.cs pro£;ran!3 that: require the. pupi.l to use ipathei::atTe<; in 
the second ^^radc v/h:i c:h l.lui uev; limthoiantic.*:; pro£;ram£; do nut teach hiiu 
until the fifth f,radc. 

If we way horrov: a fc.v? terms from the sysUemtj analyst, v;e have* a j^reat 
wany fine nev/ components, but these compoiKints do not fit toyethcir into a 
workable educational 5;ystem. There is sornc validity in the sta tO!r:C=^nt that 
we had poorer cowponcmts, but a better educational system 25 yearn ago than 
we have today bceaus,c the components of . years ago fitted tof.et:bnr into 
a system that v/orked. 

To use an analo^'j, v;e could liken the. cduc/ition system of 19 AO to 
a Model T Ford. The parts were primitive, but v/hen you put them toj'.ether 
it ran. Today, wc still have more than a fov: Model T parts but wc have 
throv.ni away many and have substituted the. engine from a Cadillac, ti?o 
carburetor from a Falcon, the body from an MG, and the -transmission from 
a Chevrolet, A great many talented people, are building still nevrcir and 
better parts, but no one is devoting much time to the problem of fitting 
them together into something that will run. 
Prcy^m jind JR^^ 

Thus, today *s educational ferm.?.nt has created a difficult problem 
for the educator in the field. His problem is to select from among the 
many methods and curricular materials available, those combinations that 
offer a strong probability of success in teaching the various kinds of 
pupils he has in his classrooms. 

At. present most educational decisions regarding choice of curricular 
materials and methods for inistructlng pupils of a given typo must be m.^de 



alriiost yoIc!.Ty on l.hc: basis of fij]Hi.;uy l.r^U j.vo juc1f;oi»:c^Mit . AlthouiJi v;e liavc-. 
a concj.dcj'ablc body of cvxcloncc on curr i.C'.ulu;-!, I c^ciiIdj; mclhodi; cintl piip:»l 
Icarninp, of thic cviclo-nce hcis been i.ntlicirccl jn tiinple v:n:lnb.lc 

desn.gnf; and provi.dcif; little useful kno\;!lcdj;c on tbe nature of Interitc ti.on 
aiiionj; tbcse variables. In a typical j;tudy of teaching methods, tbe in- 
vestigator compares the achievement of tv:o initially comparable group/i of 
pupils v;lio are exposed to tlie same curric.ulumj but are tauj;bt: by the 
different methods being studied. Since pupil characteristics and 
curriculum are held constant, any differences found between tlie methods 
can only be generalized to other pupils and curricular materials that 
arc closely comparable to those in the study. The fcv/ studies that have 
considered more than one variable, such as the vjork of Doty and Doty 
(196A), and Orton, McKay and Kainey (196^0, suggest that the same com- 
binations of content and mr.thod are not the most effective for pupils 
having different characteristics,' Thus, the problem of developing 
effective combinations can only be solved by a broad program of develop- 
ment, field testing and applied research that v;ill provide a reasonably 
comprehensive picture of the main effects and interactions or all major 
content types and instructional methods vn'th learners v/ho differ in 
essential characteristics. This is a different and challenging problem 
since a solution that can be effectively used in educational practice 
must identify and determine the role of most of the major variables that 
influence human learning. 

Yet, this problem must be solved if v;e are to approach an optimum 
level of instructional effectiveness. • . 



' ; 2M 

.. This is a lu'ir;ic prol).l.C!ii in oducfclion and eviclonco coi^uribul::! l:o ilr. 
£;oluLion xrill alvo coiU:r:i.bu l(» Lo Ulio i;o]uLi(»n of inocL olliC!i; problcMr..:; in 
o.cUiCc'il:ion. ]-oi' c>:riia;)lc., r>i;c.h Cividonco v;oul.cl bc: o£ nrajor i:aporl:;!nc(i iii iho. 
follov;inft areas': 

1, Devclopini; more off cc Live curriculnr mal:orials for r.pocin.l. pupil 
p,roiipa such ar; c.ull-.uvall.y deprived, monl-.ally rof.arded, c':ik1 j',ifl:cd. 

2, Hstabli.shins R^iidoilinc:?; to be used by eurriculuin plcinniiij; f'.roupri 
for r.elcctinji infil.rucLioiu'il f^pproadies, making dec.j.sion.s on ar.ounL, 
type and level of 5;ubject ma tier Lo be pre.sented, and anliclpalinj; 
teacher needs and problems likely to occur in fieO.d use. 

3, Developing more effective teacher training programs, 

4, Identifying areas where special approaches such as televised 
instruction, programed instruction and computer assisted in- 
.struction are likely to be most effective, 

5, Providing a b^isis for developing instructional packages or 
"teacher proof" lessons. 

.6, Defining instructional skills required for effective, teaching 
of given combinations of content, methods and learners, 
^ • Mia t io n sh i p s to th e_ Jjjd'5X§.L?XY.l?L.iU Jiy'^^^ ll^?£3!^^^ » 

To attack this problem effectively requires a program of research 
and development in which the decisive variables in the instructional 
situation are manipulated simultanciously . These variables may bc 
classified into at ]eas.t four major areas: curriculum, in5; truetional 
methods, pupil characteristics and teacher characteristicis . This problem 
is obviously relr^ted to of the three inifial Laboratory rescarcti 



propranif?, those. In ins true tloiuijl motlioch;, stnd currJculum. TIk: full 
cducaClon progrnm v:ar. envisioned primarily in Lerir.s of providing; bcCler 
cducciCi.oii for groups of pupilis who are ciconor.iccnlly , eullurally, oi* 
jnl.cllcclually different. 

Thus, because solulion of the proposed problem calls for manipulation 
of imporlant pupil charaeteristics such as social class, cultural back- 
ground and ability, it proiniscs lo get to the core of the problem posed 
by the original full education program. When ve consider the proposed 
problem in terms of the two sustaining program of the b«nboratory, it may • 
be seen that many of the outcomes of V7ork in this area would have direct 
implications for teacher education but little evidence directly bcciring 
on the problem of coiruuunication would be produced. 

II. GKNIiPxAL MISSION STATKMKNT 

. The Mission 

A PROPOSKl) MISSION FOR THIS LAKORATOllY IS (1) TO STUDY THK INTF.HACTIONS 
AMONG CURRICULA, INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS^ AND TKCIINOLOGIKS IN KDUCATIOI*?, (?.) 
DKVKLOP KPFFXTIVK PATTERNS FOR THEIR USR WITH DIFFKRP:KT PUPIL GROUPS IN 
DIFFKRKNT SCHOOL SKTTINGS, (3) AND PROVIDE THE SCHOOLS WITH INFORMATION 
AND PROCKDURKS THAT WILL HELP COMVO.NE THESE MAJOR FACTORS INTO WOWOMiLK 
AND EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL SYSl'EMS. 

Although this mission does not duplicate * the work of any major 
research activity knovm to the writer, it would relate to riost major 
^programs that arc concerned with the learning situation. In many cases 
the research and development work of other organi^cations would help 
identify and define crucial variables that would be manipulated in the 
later phases of. the Far West Laboratory's program. For example, Davis* 



work on the discovciry me (.hoc) (19G.S), tho. v;c>)k of. Avaidon (J96r0 «ihc1 
FlanclcrjT. (1963) on leuchci: l>chnvio3:, and G.lnsuir ' . (il 960) v;c>rk oii 
individually prescribed iiisLructioi) will probably all b?A'o inp.1 j ca lion.'.: 
for tlio. IiabortU.ory proj^rara. 

In other car.cr., evidence-, cmeryng from the proposed luission v/ould 
help to focus and redirect the efforts of othcn* organisations. Yor 
example, all of the current efforts to build nev; curricula would profit 
fiircatly firom a knovrledgc of the specific instructional inethodr. that are 
most likely to result in maximum leairning of a j^iven typo of content by 
a given type of pupil. Many of the "new curricul.a" have failed because 
lack of such information has led to dcvelopins progri:Mns * that could be 
taught by fev; teachers and mastered by fev; students. 

; III. SPECIFIC STATK OF AFFAIRS TO r»E REALIZIJD 
Within tv/o years a procedure for classifying any set of curriculum 
content in terras of its'-niajor characteristics . V7ou],d be developed and 
communicated to educators in the field. Previous research has already 
j.aid'thc foundations for such a classification, system. 
VJithin three years the comparative strengths and v/cakncsscs of current 
curricula in mathematics and science would be identified and preliminary 
ansv/ers to the following questions. would be made available to educators 
In the field: • ' • ' 

1, Among curricular materials aimed at the same content area and level, 
v/hich are more effective for: 

a. Instructing pupils at high, average and lov; ability levels. 

b. Instructing pupils from culturally different and culturally 
deprived environments . 



c. InstrucliV. 8 jaipily lu'ivlnj; different levels; of cducalj.onal nnci 
vocatioH-il it-iplr.'it-.ion. ' 

d. li)5;ttucLJuf; pupllr. having', dJ.ffereul: cof'nlMvc i;tyles: 

2. WliaL teacliinjj Uf; are needed to success? fully use cadi of llie 
major curj:;i.culv:a iiiiiovatlons? VJliat: problems are likely l:o cvaor{;e 
v/hcn a isc.hool fciopts a fjpccJ.flc i»roi;rnm? 

3. \7hat I'.ooly arc f.vailnblc l:o evaluate the oul:c:omes of nev; curricula? 
V/hal: arc the ]j ".riationr; of the5;e toolr,? 

C. Within five years iir.):;t of the major variabler; in the instructional 
situation would he identified and defined. Sufficient preliminary 

. evidence v/ould be dv/clopcd and put into usable form' so that school 
administratorfj coulc- Apply this information to reduce the number of 
alternatives they i/.n-U: consider in making curriculum and instructional 
methods decisions. At this point, hov/cvcr, the procedure would not be 
sufficiently devclo to lead to a single recommended approach • 

D. V/ithin ten yearf; th^^ rvain effects and interaction effects of the major 
variables in the instructional situation v/ould have been c>:i\lorcd and 
a reliable procedure vould be available to educators for selecting the 
combination of instructional method, content, and teacher characteristics 
most likely to prodv-ca the desired outcome when used to inrstruct pupils 
of given characteri?lics, 

IV. TASKS TO BK IWflE 
Achievement of the :;:jor goals of this mission v;ould require several 
years, and would require completion of a scries of tasks. Kach of . these 
tasks would provide interim inforiu-ition as well as contributr:- to the 



ulLim:il:o. goal l.ov.vTids v;h:i.cli the mlr.sion is cb'.rccLc-cl . Tlic.sc! I i..sk5; h.-vo. Ixu n 
placed in i>rolj<':l).1e f;c.quc:ncci fiud dcr.cri.bod briclMy. . Sinco. tiio lalci* iciijks 
vould surely be all:crr.d on the basi.js of knov/lctd^'c gaiuiod In [hn carXicw 
tar.ks;, the follov/lnj; list must become increaBin£;ly tonLalivo t.r. it ^uovo-; 
into the future. 

Keviev/ of litciraturc 

The initial t^isk of this mission v/ould be nn exhaustive: roviev; 
of the literature thnt v7ould provide the Laboratory vi.th n coiaplote * 
picture of tlic current state of knowledj^o in cnrricuJunij instructional- 
methods, ti cher behavior, and pupil characteristics. The information 
obtained fi:om this reviev7 V70uld be used to help develop a master plan 
of pirograms and projects needed to carry out the mission. 
2« Con t en t Ann ly s i s 

Detailed content comparisons among different new curricula vould 
identify areas v/hcrc better articu-lation is needed between subjects 
on the same grade level and in the same subject at different |;rade 
levels. Such analysis would also spell out the educational objectives 
that each curriculum is likely to achieve. This information could be 
used by the schools in selecting combinations of new curricula .that 
verc better articulated and better adapted to local needs, 
. 3« . lL<^lM>AjLg»l^-nt: .ai^^ Evaluati.on * . ' 

The current Measurement Project fits into this mission. In this 
project measures and measurement procedures v/ould be idcnlificd to 
assess the overall goals of education. The information produced 
by this project V70uld be of iimnediate practical value to the mission 
in helping appraise the educational outcomes of nev; curricula as veil 



as being useful to the schools in evaluating special actirdtics such 
as Title I and Title III projects under FL 89-10. This project could 
be extended to develop measures in areas where currently avail{»Llo 
tools are not adequate. 
Field Tests of Nev7 Curricula 

Once content and evaluation information becomes available on new 
curricula, the Laboratory would design and sponsor field tests of 
various combinations of new curricula to provide preliminary estimates 
of the interactions among curricular materials, school, teacher, and 
pupil characteristics. Such field testing, which would be carried 
out cooperatively with Title III Centers, would provide the schools 
with additional guidelines on articulation and would also provide 
preliminary procedures for selecting a combination of new curricula 
that would be likely to be effective in a school serving certain types 
of pupils. The exploratory project currently underway to develop 
evaluation procedures for the Karplus Physics Curriculum way establish 
guidelines for future efforts in this direction. 
Relating Curricula to Pupil Characteristics 

The Laboratory's analysis and field testing of new curricula could 
in many cases be incorporated into Title I projects in order to provide 
detailed information on the specific strengths and weaknesses of each 
new curriculum in attaining educational objectives for educationally 
handicapped and culturally deprived children. In this phase of field 
testing, the Laboratory could design the Title I proposals. Title III 
Centers could help the schools in implementing new curricula, and both 
agencies could cooperatively plan and conduct the project evaluation. 



Since Title I fiuvas could Icgilii::::! cj y be used for i;ucli projectis:, (M>ly 
a limilicd amount of I.cbornlory support v;ould ho needed. The propos:od 
KSl- project in curriculum iir.p] emeu tctt ion fitf; very v/cll in{o tb.if; lur.k 
and v;ould contribute to sow,-! of the ^if orchientioncd outcouio.f; . 
Teacher S kills. 

Such field testing v7ould also identify skills and information that 
teachers need to iTiiplem.:^nt each nev? curriculum. Procedures for mGaiun::In£; 
teacher deficiencies v7ould be provided to the=i schools and could form the 
basis for developing* inservice educnt/Ion progi-ans Vu fit encTi ncv: 
curriculum. Such procedures could also be applied by tCcichcr traininji 
institutions to improve teacher training programs. 
Contro lled Interaction Kesearcli . 

In addition to providing the schools vzith a flov; of useful infor-- 
mation and procedures, the initial activities described above are all 
essential to later projects v/hich v/ould explore interactions among 
various components in the educational system under controlled conditions. 
Tliese later projects v7ould compare possible approaches and test hypotheses 
suggested in the initial field studies and hopefully would provide basic 
kno;;ledge about the total teaching- learning process. 
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I. BACKGJlOUfsD OF THE KlSSIOIi 
Onci of the great challens^-" education todciy is that of dcsi^iniiig training; 
prograiiis that produce teachers v/ith the necessary knov/ledgcs, skills, abilities, 
and attitudes v:ho can successfully teach the pupils in our schools. Ila; does the 
public and the profession knov: that the training progrcinjs are successful?- -or not 
successful? 

Historically, there have been a vai'iety of approaches to setting standards 
jfor performance levels of teachers in v;hat can be thought of as a quality control 
procedure. First, the state govcrnraents have attempted to assure the public of 
adequately trained teachers through the legislature, state boards of education, . 
and state departments of education. The lav;s and. regulations generated by these 
groups have determined the nature of the training institutions, the quality of the 
library and other facilities, and the training level of those vho teach there. 
Further specification for the training of teachers is reflected in the regulation 
of the credentialing systems. 

A second approach to quality control has been through the profession's accred- 
itation procedures. In Nevada and California at least three groups serve as accred- 
itors — each dedicated to a slightly different purpose. The overarching group is 
the National Commission on Accreditation (NCA) . This conunission is formed by 
colleges and universities and recognizes both regional accreditation associations 
and the professional accreditation associations. ' General institutional accredit- 
ation by the regional associations (VJestern College Association for California and 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools for Nevada) have as their 



rcsponsibilit.jes the sLiiaulalioa of f aculli i?s Lo slxxdy their proj^jrc^nis zh\^^ lo v;L»3k 
Lov/ard improvement. Since the convention^] job of accreJitciMon has been tlone for 
mosl instil u(:ion£j t.hcrci is little left bi:L the process of 5iliMu] ril ion for r.elf- 
iiiiproveiucnL unler.s the coiuiaission would raise its stcindards i:i?ii»5 f icantly . 

The association rccognij:ed by KCA that: r.ccrcdil.s an institution's pro£ra"»i of 
teacher education is tlie National Council for tlie Accreditation of Teacher Kducaliou 
(KCATK), Nationally KCATH recooni'/cs nine hundred and fifty institutionf; that })re- 
pare teachers for the profession. Of thru: number four hundred and .fcirty-nine have 
been accredited, fifteen of V7hich are in California and one in Nevada! When asked 
V7hy so few prograuB V7ere recognii^ed in Calif 03:nia^ Dr. Holf Larson, Director of 
NCATE, said that as a group, institutions in. the v:estern states v:crcn't so concerned 
vith this kind of recognition and that many California institutions just hadn*t- 
applied. 

The third group that v/orks at maintaining and improving standards for teacher 
education programs in California is the California State Couiraittee on Accreditation, 
This Conmiittec works cooperatively with KCA and NCATK, Joint visits to institutions 
arc Diade' whenever possible. The state* standards for accrediting teacher education 
programs are embodied in the credential requirements as stated in the Education Code, 

The many organizations concerned v/ith teacher education that have comtaxttees 
working on raising standards of teacher c^ducation programs make up another group 
concerned v/ith the development of teacher education programs. Theirs is, .however, 
a recommending role. 

An examination of the criteria used by these groups in assessing teacher educa.-^ 
tion programs reveals that they generally include the following categories; a judg- 
Dient of the proctidurcs of an institution, an exaiilnation of the curric^lui:; pattern, 
the formal qualifications of the faculty, and the courses' taken by the students. 



The Ci'ipliniJis if; en vlial: tlic studcint Look, not vlial. ho JcinnK-.c]. 
h'CATj:'y scv.-;n slniic'iirc!?: euro concoMicd \:l.Lh: 
1. Objectives of Teacher KcUicaf. 1.0:1. 

?.. Organization and Aduiinistration of Teacher Kcliication. 

3. Student Per£:c.nnc:]. Prosra.ns and Services for Teacher KduciiiJ on. 

A. Faculty for Professional Education. • 

5. Curricula for Teacher Education. 

6. Professional I.ahoralory Kvpericnees for School I'ersonnel. 

7. Facilities and Instructional Materials for Teacher Education. 

A careful reading of the NCATH standards reveals the areas to be evaluated, 
but the specific standards arc, in effect, set by each institution. The areas 
arc concerned with processes and facilities ratlicr than the quality of the produci- 
thc perfomance level of the graduates of the teacher training institution. 

Over the years state departments have used three- different approaches in deter- 
mining whether a candidate has been adequately prepared: 
1. By qualifying examination. 
.2. By revicv; of candidate's credentials. 

3. By the recominendation of an approved teacher training institution. 
Although mininal use is made of examinations in California and Nevada^ there 
is sone support for their use. Currently in California teachers may qualify for 
a Special Heading Teacher Credential by cxaraination^ and teachers holding provisional 
credentials may obtain credential renewal by passing tlic National ::eacher's Exaai- 
Ination. Last year Dr. Rafferty proposed to the State Board of Education that a 
state examination become part of tlic crcdcntialing requirer-umts. Those who favor 
examinations contend that such examinations v;ould: 

1. . Require the student to reyicw what he has learned and to integrate 



c.sr;cnl: j.al cJcmcuL.s cbiiiinvrd in r. variety of ccuir.se5. r.ud flclcr::. 

2. Screen oul those Cc;!id:!(U:l f:j; vliO do JioL hnvc: <:uf f jcienf hacli-rv^up.c- . 

3, Ijicour^oo ivir.LlLut j.on.v. io hccov.? v.urc sc3cu:l iv:i al«out adi; il'l :i n?; 
cancUdaLes to the tociChcr education pro^',7:c>ia. 

'i, lUtise tiiO prof C£;sio:i in tlic eyes of Ihc i»u]>.Vjc. 

The classical arfiunient against cxard nations is that tlicy st3-al<;ht--;acl:ct 
training programs. lIov;cvcr, this has not been true :\u other profof>f;ion.s v^here 
cxamiuations arc required before: ful] .standing; is rc:co£in:J xcd. 

Admittadly , it V70uld be expensive in time and noncy to examine in any compre- 
hensive v:ay tbc skills and abilities of the thousand::^, of pcrijons v:ho apply for 
credentials in California and Mevada cadi year. Further, the typical papo-.?: and 
pencil tests have severe limitations v:hen measiirlns the skills and knowlodsc of 
a V7cll prepared teacher. 

The second approach of reviev/ing a candidate's academic record for coui-5:es 
taken, hours of credit, etc., has beco;.io increasingly difficult with the increased 
Influx of teachers from out of state and v/ith the increasing uu:.^ber of institutions 
that prepare teachers. In spite of those difficulties the transcript evaluation 
Dicthod is used extensively in both California and Nevada. 

The third approach, that of granting credentials to graduates of state approved 
institutions, is an alternate s\ethod ur.ed by both Nevada and Califorr.ia. It must be 
noted, hovever, that institutions are c.pproved on x-;hat they offer, not what is 
learned. 

!!• THE MISSION STATHMKMT 
This miss ion pro poses that the Far vJegt J*s^>o^j^t:ory^^eyej^op a series o f measures, 
^-Q^^'-^.Q^l^^ '^^'^'Q^^'^ non-co nventional, that v:ou3d determine the effectiveness of an 
i ns ti ^ Q j^'^' s_t£3d\er _trai j!SlI^S'''l'^^'^ Jlevel_ o f th e 



il 



i n (: x I u I i on ' s i\r<\ cku: I . 

Such an nsKCssiaciU bat tery rou.ld Vo iimicIc* avaI3cb.lc to a vari.c ly of £;j:uii;)r>. 
AccirccViting orgrju xnl ions could unc it for recosnizlnj; oi^tsLr.nclin- l.eadior 
tminSng ccJucation prdgraius in othor parts of the couuLry; the r.tatcf;' depart- 
Bicnts of education could use. it as a basis- for • approving teacher trfuninr; ir.Mi- 
tutions, then grant credential;; on the rcconuuendation of the i.ns titution; teacher 
training institutions could use it as a basis for prof.r*iin plannins in program 
impi'ovenient. 

In the matter of credentialing it seems expedient: and efficient for a fitate 
department to accept the rfco;iiir.endations of approved institutions for, after all, 
the faculty has the best and most coinplete information on the level of performance 
of its graduates; hoyever^ a check v/ould need to be made on the level of training 
of the graduates of each institution. If, for exaraple, the average graduate of a 
particular regional teacher training institution is up to specified standards, then 
there is no reason vhy credentials should not be granted. If, however, the average 
graduate at that institution is not up to the specified standards, the college would 
be advised to improve its prograui in the areas deteruiined deficient, or face the 
consequence of not having its graduates certificated. 

Basing approval of teacher education progrsns on the quality of the teachers 
produced v:ould encourage some important advanccracnts in the profession. First-, this 
procedure of evaluation vjould require precisely stated behavioral objectives. The 
profession vjould have to determine exactly what a teacher should be able to do at 
the end of a training period. Second, no rigidity in teacher education progranis 
would exist because only the product, not the procedure or courses, vould be cor.sidcrod 
in the granting of approval. Third, institutiojis would become nore selective in ad- 
mitting students to the teacher training progran. Fourth,* in-service education for 



bcfiiiiiijiij. t<:«!cliii:i.i; v.'ould beccmic; kovc. effective:. 

III. S'J'ATK OK AITAIKS TO lij' KllALl'/.i:!) 
, Tilo. fo.Tlov;:lno state of nf.fan.r« to bo vealiicecl is prcsoiitc.;! }u a lav^ioycl 
fonnat *!ssuinin£ that this propoi;cd inii;sion were j.iij.tiatccl in 1967. 

.A. I5y 1968 the Far V7est. Laboratory vjould have developed a statcmc-.nL de- 
fining the skills and knov/ledge thai: are: 

1. Essential for the success of a beginning teacher. 

2. Achievable during a collegiate experience. 

This slatemnnt should be developed by a variety of participants in tlic 
educational conununity who are both learned and respected. 

B. By. 1970 the Far VJest Laboratory would have developed a set of measures 
that would determine the performance level of an i.nstitution*s teacher 
training graduates in as comprehensive a fashion as is possible to do 

• in a v;eek*s time. A variety of measures such as situational tests, prob- 
lem solving situations (that might be simulated v;ith films), micro-teach- 
ing demonstrations, stress interviev/s; and, of course, standard pencil 
and paper tests of knowledge v;ill be employed. 

C. By 1971 the assessment battery v/ould be available for a test run in 
Institutions that v/ould like to participate. The Laboratory would prepare 
a report on the collected data v/ith a complete interpretation of it to 
the participating institutions. 

D. By 1972 accrediting organizations, professional organizations, institu- 
tions of higher learning, and states' departments of education would have 
had an opportunity to observe the assessment procedures, reviev; the evalu- 
ations, and react. Hopefully, the reaction v;ould be favorable and endorse- 
ment* of fered. 



Addit ionnUy, by .1972 nil of tlie rc;i;:ion'i.: Ic<:c1icr l.roinJn<; .iusl .1 1 iiiJ on:, 
v/ould have 1):>:1 o snrhj^lci of its i;r;»..Uir.l.c?.s proccnrcrcl llirou^jj llicf ciijjic.:;:;- 
went cnntcr. 

V. By 1973 the results of thn tc»sl:iiu; vould be co^^pnlcid imd ropovlcd lo the 
insLituMons r.nd to the two states' dctijavtmcnts of education. If dc-cmcd 
dcsir^iblc-. the Far VJcst Laboratory could assist collec^es; In development 
of new teacbcr education prograit:?; based on behavioral goaln. 

G. By I97G the stater, of Nevada and California \rould adopt tlic, asf^cssnaent 
battery and use it as a basic for evaluating the products of teacher train- 
ing progriuiis and for issuing teaching credentials to graduating students 

of approved institutions. , 

H. Also by 198A MCAVJJ v7ould adopt some form of product testing as a means 
of accrediting institutions. 

..i.^^ IV. PJlliSKNT STATK OF AFFAIRS 

In summary it can be said that the prof ess j.on in general rccognijjes the p7.-oblcm 
of developing and maintaining teacher education programs that v/ill insure v:ell pre- 
pared graduates for cntiy into the field. It may also bo stated that the profession 
recognizes the discrepancy betv;een v/hat a beginning teacher is expected to be able 
to do and v/hat he can do. The profession raust accept the responsibility for this 
state of affairs because it has failed to say in behavioral terms v/hat the product 
of a training program should be able to do. If this were done, expectations for 
beginning teachers would be more realistic and in-service education more effective. 

As was stated previously, there is in California some interest in the use of 
tests in the credentialing of teachers. Soiae individuals who represent leadership 
positions in state and national organizations have expressed interest in porforiiiaiice 
tests for teachei-s as have sop.e California State Departn^ent officials. 



If the Ynv V.'cst Lj,boratoi:y v:c:rc to select, th;;.s propc.r.eu i,o..:nJc.:.,c'my the, 
present Laboratory p: or,r;iia of Tcaclic r Kducnlii 021 v.-cu-lr.) be v.-.:-.Tl rcjn c-soi) ic.l. Vlu-. 
next iHO£;t relevant proj^rcMU v.'c.u1.(I bo the-. Ins truction.-.l I'u.-Lhoclo-Proi,voiu bc-c..-:uf.e o.'! 
the conceutrat.-.on of effort put on Leachins skill.: in tuduin. pro:;rr.f.ts . The. 
Curriculum l-ro^ram would lu';vu only incidsutcnl relationship v.-ith this mission, v:hil 
the Full Education and Communication Proarams v-puld not be represented «t r.ll. 

It is probable tnat this mission could not bo rxcornplished by the cxlstinr, 
agencies and orfiani^.ations,but a nev; group such as ours could establish rapport 
and com,rand the respect of the educational constituents and bring the mission 
goals to fruition. 



i ' V. TASKS TO WW. 

j " . 

j In the early laonths of the mission a. rather complete paper deliu- 

I * catina the ohjectivcs of the mission, the current research, and the steps 

j- to be taken by both the Far West Laboratory and other members of the pro- 

I fession should be prepared. ITiis document then should be presented in a 

series of regional colligations where key cetnliers of the training insti- 
tutions and others can attend. This series of colligations will be aimed 
■ at decision-makers and influential people such as: the deans of depart- ' 
ments of education, directors of teacher training programs, presidents 
or other officers of organizations such as CTA, NTA, TEPS , A^iSA; ASCD, 
officers of accrediting associations such as NCA, WCA, directors of states 
credcntialing offices, the states' superintendents, county superintendei'cs 
selected persons from, the school districts, representatives frora the 
states* boards of education and the education con:;nittces of the two 



lc£;i filatures . 

Durijij; tl)c sr-f;sj on.s a coi.ii)]otc: co'.pliiiKit i.o!» ol the projec t. v:.ill 
prciscntcd. It is iiaporl aul thai tlic: Infori-ial xon ^J\\\n lo llio pari ? cJ pnutt- 
be dii;sci!»i.n.:i::ccl to and dx^icuor-od viUh tlic ors.'=?ni.7.aL.lonr. liioy reprc- cnl . 
Thi£i And ol.hcr feedback loops v.'lll bo. jir-rl. of tbo overall. p.lcin. The 
information obtained from the feedback will provide tlje Laboratory vith 
data so that appropriate slops can be taken to obtain and retain the 
confidence and support of the prof erirrlon. 
Se3.eet3\np, a Pyoar d of Kxpe 

The test devel opuieut pliase v.'ill be initiated by the selection of 
a board of experts v.^bose responsibility it v.':ill be to determine tlie skiUf; 
and knov/ledges necessary for graduates entering the teacliing profession. 
It is propor.e.d that tlie set of skills and knowledge that must be learned 
by tlie end of the training progra^i be applicable to the broad spectrum of 
teaching activities. Additionally, the skills and kuov/led£C identified 
as applying generally will be compax-ad with skills and knov/lcdse required 
for teaching spGciali2:ed subjects such as high school Knglish or art. 
Kxaraples of skills that ndght be tested are those required in teaching 
roles such as: the teacher as a problen solver, as the classrootn nianaser, 
as the demonstrator J as the lecturer, as the asker of questions, flxaroples 
of knowledge that raight be tested are: the teacher^s background for diag-- 
nosing learning problems, his level pf cciumaud of the oral and written 
language, and his general informational background as might be tested by 
the Graduate Record Sxaiaination. 
Searchinf^ the literature 

After the board of experts has developed the set of skills and 



knowJccl^c joquin d foi: cnl.ry .int o llic tcncIiAnf; prof ei;::io!^, the. ].:\hoi .iV<^ry 
staff v;ill conclucl a liicrrAuro scr.rc.Ii for the rcT.^Jon;; I oiiclionj r.ueci c*! 
or ffiil and j-cOnLc! Iho.m to r<n]uU*C:cl f;ki .lli; r.nd ki:o-.:Ic J-cr. Tiiir; cc»;: i ^•.o:l 
will insuro incluGion oy. criLixal t)"enjnin£; rcqu.i rciurals i\\ llic n^;?:ei;:-.::ic-nl 
battery. If it v/crc dcMiied ncccssnry, series; of depth iuLcrv.iov/f^ of fcd.JJi^ 
teachers could be conducted. 

ITie board of exports' stcitcir.cutr. of sl^JJls and know] odjjo.':; v;oul.d rJno 
be ro.vio.v:od in relcition to the Kr.l.ional Af;i;os£:rioiit Goals. 
• Do. VP 1 op ino t jjc J'Icr as^u ?: 05^ 

A second board of exporls v:auld be assembled to locale and select 
measures lhat are presently available and to develop meafturos for are^.s 
vherc none cxisL. 

In the knov/ledse areas it can bo expected thai: a nuiiiber of suitabJe 
tests V7ould have been published. In the skills areas, however, tlie best 
that can be hoped for is material of an experimental nature. Most of the 
performance measures v/ill have to be developed from scratch. 

Members of this board of experts should have had experience with 
instriunents developed for measuring teacher effectiveness, and experieace 
with unusual testing methods such as situation tests . The Laboratory has 
a good deal of strength in this area considering the accorapllshaents of 
our director and the experience of several of the Laboratory's researchers. 
E • Tryinp, Out the I'ests Informally 

As the measures are developed, infonnal. tryouts will be made. Roth 
the skills and knov/ledgc board of exports and the measureiueni: board of 
experts v;ill reviev and evaluate the r.!e»:iGures, The" tests v/ill be analyzed 
with regard to skills and knowledges deeded teachable and learaable at 



the end of tlic tcachc-r IraJniiio i>roi.:r<^m. 3.1. 5;hould bo Oi;^i.|ia:^i.xci1, 
howo.vctr, tlicl tlic luocisurc-s ro.;L» not. lo 6::ivri\i\)^ iho. adec-iincy ol- an Juvi-' 
vJ.diK:! Lc-iidic»r'i; fibilJ.t.y, but rr;Mior to dc.'t.e5.iin'Pi'r (bo effect IvonL-si; of 
the l-raiiiina proarau^s:. Mcj.lhar v;il.l. ihc. icsl« predict, the r.uccc;:;^; of a 
teacher £;i.nca vbctl. a te.iichcr does vitli v;baL be. has learned is i.uf liicnccd 
by a variety of cnvi.ronmcnt.al and other factors. 

During tl'is period the test criterion will •'be identified. 

tuti.onn . 

In 1971, when the entire assessment battery has been prepared, the 
graduates of tlie parLicipatins teacher training; iiir. titutions will n;ecl as 
a group for the V7eek*s tenting. Each teacher will be helped to realij:ci 
that the results of his tests V7ill be confidential and tliat they V7ill have 
no effect on his trades or C7:edential. A* stipend' and pleasant surroundings 
should insure our getting the participation we need. 

During this trial run selected newbers of the educational organiy.ations 
and institutions, etc., should be invited to observe. This process v/ould 
be another link in the co:tLaiunicatioa cliain and another step tov;ard prof as-- 
sional ac/iep.tance and under-standing. 

At- the end of the test run a complete evaluation of the assessi^ient 
battery v/ill be made; participating institutions u-ould be given the results 
of the tests and the Far VJost Laboratory v/ould redesign the battery as 
necessary. 

Plans for longitudinal validation v;ould be begun as v/ould the- 
evaluation and coniparison of the general tests v/ith the specific tc.-^.Ls; 



(for c>:cimi).l.Ci high scliooJ. Knglii-Ji and zirL ICcschcr.s) to ciet «:u;i:^:?.no tho 
eciK!i:£i.llzr:l)i.lit:y of ihv. j^oncrail tci^t. 

In 1972, a sample of grncUir.lcs from each of Ihe region' i; teacher 
tralnJ.nc; inr^titul^ons v/ou.Td he icsl.cd r.p.d the rosulls r'cvi.eved by the. 
institutions and the states' departments of education. 

At the end of this cycle, tho Far V7est Laboratory could in:ike the 
battery avarilahle to a variety of groups. Accrediting organiKatioiis 
could use it for recognJy.ing outstanding teacher training education pro- 
grau:w^ in other parts of the country; the states' departments of educa-- 
tion could use it as a basis for approving teacher training institutions 
then grant credentials on the recomaiendation of the institution; teacher 
training institutions could use it as a basis for program planning, 

M,L,KKL1.EY:AM 
,1-18-67 



■ MISSION STATEMKNT 
THE GOALS OF EDUCATION 



!• JJACKGKOliNl) 

11ic_ ri:qbloi>i 

. It may bo susr.esLcd thai vca.TCh one! pov.-cr avo for a socUd orofjrdvA.x v;hal 
a brifiht flame ir> for a motlu Kven as an insect is led to fieok its own death 
by its fascination v/itli lifjit, so a society (or an individual) way be .led to 
disaster by developing an obsession v;ith the acquisition of veftlth and pov/er. 
It would seem to be true that v;lille smaller, non-expansive societies have often 
Civdurcd for thousands if not tens of tliousands of years, larger, exiiansionistic 
and acquisitive societies seldom endure for five hundred years without exper-- 
iencing periods of disastrous decline and/or violer.t and disruptive internal 
change • 

Pov/er, affluence, and a:> expansivti population tend to change the cliaracter 
of a people. Traditional values way become mere slogans and the gap betveer. a 
people's ideals and their actual behavior may become so vdde as to lead to a 
breakdov/n in the process vherehy succeeding generations are enculturated in 
acceptable values. 

The United States would seem to be particularly liable to experience such 
a breakdov/n in the socio-educatiohal process, both because of the magnitude of 
its power and affluence, and because its population is neither homogeneous nor 
universally committed to the general ideals of the society. 

In any democratic society the educational process has but one overall social 
goal - to further the develdpuiont of individuals whose behavicr can be accepted 
and, if possible, respected by the society. Most tribal and ^;olk societies have 
been remarkably successful, prior to extensive foreign influe.ice, in seeing to 

/ 



it tluit the oven;lic?oiiLn[j m.^.jor.ity of i.ncIi.vJ duals iu the society ciro soci.:t1Iy 
successful, i.e., conform to the ran^je of behavior accepted i\u\ jespcclod by 
"the people". A perusal of the literature relating tci the Sj.ou>;, Cheyenne*, i 
Ap^iche, and Iroquois, for exaniplq, reveals very few ca$;e:> of individuals fail- 
ing to develop and behave in an ''acceptable" manner. 

By v;ay of contrast, however, the United States for reasons cxprc5;sod 
above, .in part, seems to be failing in terms of this basic overall educational 
goal. It i« not necessajry to delineate the exact content of "acceptability" 
in the United States to see that millions of pejrsons* behavior is clearly 
"unacceptable". V/e certainly do not regard alcoholic and drug addiction, 
suicide, crimes of violence, destruction of property, crimes against pei*son«, 
excci^sive conspicuous consumption, antidemocratic behavior, race prejudice, 
corruption in public life, and V7aste of natural resources as being socially 
acceptable behavior, at least in terms of oxir tultural ideals. Several millions 
of our cTtiiscns are cither in prison, are ex-convicts, or arc on their v;ay to 
prison; (and V7C spend one billion per year on keeping people in prison); millions 
of our citix.ens are addicts, cither alcoholic or othei^/isc; millions of our cit- 
izens arc racially prejudiced enough to attempt to deny the validity of. our demo- 
cratic and equalitarian ideology, and millions of our citizens are mentally sick 
(v7hlch is primarily to say that they are unable to cope with our society). And . 
one could go on and on. 

Ill brief, our society would seem to face a breakdovni in the process of pro- 
ducing human beings v;ho are useful and desirable within the context of our socio- 
cultural ideals. And this breakdovni has become more notable, more real at the 
very same time that we have been spending greater and greater sums of money on 
the schools and have lengthened the time spent by our youth in formal educational 
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contexts;. 

It can pciihap^ be ?ir{;ucd tliat o^c of: the iruijo)- rc^iisons fo3: the f;d3iu:t! 
to produce larger numherft of behnviorcilly acceplahlG-lnclivJcluchl.s :in the Uii.ito;! 
States consists in our fr^i.lure to co;ne to grips v/ith the ultJh'.nte puriiofjcs of 
the educotional process and with the proper place of the fonual schocl pftuaMo;) 
ill relation to the latter. The schools, in short, seem to have become CiuU; in 
themselves, a« have curricular and mctliodological innovation. V?a have perhaps 
become fascinated v;ith "teclinlque" without undc^rstandin^; its relevance to lai'ger 
social goals. 

As Sterling M. McWurrin stated recently (.Saturday Reviev/, Jan. lA, 1967): 

Among the large pi-oblein^i that arc alvrays v/ith us, none is more 
persistent, more pervasive, or more basic than the probleui of means 
and ends — of imuiring that our methods, techniques, and instrunjents 
are adequate to the ends v;e seek, that the ends are ire levant to our 
abilities and, above all, not -dominated and determined by our means. 
In a society that feeds on a rapidly advancing and sophisticated tech- 
nology, the failure to have clear and forceful puj-pofjes and viable 
ends could be disastrous. Kc could beco?.;e the creators of a tech- 
nological order in which our ends v;ould be defined and established 
by the instruments that were fashioned to serve us rather than by 
considerations of human value, ah order in v;hich tlic things that 
matter most v/ould be at the mercy of the things that matter least. 

Nov/here is the problem of means and ends more crucial than in 
education. Con f rented _.by qpitc remarkable technical possibilities, 
V7e are failing to come to grips with the problem of aims and purposes 
and to define adequately the proper function of the schools — their 
specialized ro].e in relation to the educative processes of the whole 
society and thoir imrp.cdiate task in the education of the child. 
Certainly v7ithout clear purposes — large and small, direct and indirect-— 
the schools cannot successfully plot their course anid the present 
revolution of niunbers, dollars, and computers. Most revolutions are 
lost because their aims are ambiguous and ill-conceived. V/e cannot 
afford to lose the revolution in education by being oveirwhelmed by the 
new technology because we cannot match it with intelligent and resolute 
purpose. 



In the past, educat or's have invested excessively . in the developnteut 
of educational methods. There has been too little concern for the substance 
of education and minimum of interest in its purposes. V/ith the new curric- 
ulum refoi-i!is the question of substance is gradually gaining the attention 
which it deserves; but the purposes are still nogjcicted and confu.-5ed. The 
all-too-coOTon do.^.inatiop. of educational thouslit by the interest in nothod- 
ology has n;eant that method has often been the ^\njor determinant of subrtaact- 



revolution in formal, i.e., school, cducaMon vlilcli iuu: tiikcu pliu-.c: in llio. 
United States since tlic early ninoLcenth century ha£; led to the u^c ol \\\i\ny 
of these tcclmiqucs and goals v/ithoi!t alv:ays reconciling the-Mi with the uccdi; 
of American society or v/ith nev;ly-develoi)ed innovations and goals, 

The process of developing "riass education" agenciosi liav- in great: part 
been dependent upon the desires of Americans for "upv:ard mobility" and their 
conviction that "learning" is soniehov; related to ultimate "success" in life. 
Grass roots pressure has led to the proliferation of formal school situations 
V7ith little regard for well-defined goals and/or the relationship betv/een 
technique and goal-acliievement. It may be suggested that the "school house" 
has become the raodern idol of A:aericans to which they look for "magic" trans - 
formation. 

But can the school take the place of conscientious, independent self-- 
development; can the schools, in short, deliver the goods? Or should they? 
V/hat should be the end result of the educational process in America,, and what 
is the place of the school in that process? Great numbers of American thinkers 
such as John Dev/cy, have long pondered these and similar questions, but the 
pressures of meeting day-to-day needs usually have led to tactical analysis 
rather than goal analysis. Nonetheless, the basic ^significance of the goal 
problem has led to periodic study and to the preparation of generally similar 
sets of educational objectives, of which the work of the Pennsylvania Comuvittee 
on Quality Education (1965), California Frameu^ork Cor.mittee (1950), National 
Education Association (1964), Conant (1959) , and Gardner (1960), may be cited 
as examples . 

To illustrate the significance of this concern, the Tennsylvania Cominttlcc 
stated: **The firoi step in judging- tho quality of educationa] progva'.ib'i is to 



decide on tlie purposes of education. VJiuil: sliou.ld cluMdrcn be nnd do :\\u] hiiov; 
as a coisequence of liaving {;ono l:o school? WluU'. arc the iJchouTi;' gonln? (i ? li- 
mine) • Kvcn Dr. Patrick Supper., concerned ^j; he is vdlh inuovalioni; in spec I Tic 
curriculuiii areas, has stated that t\ro laajor ohstaclcs inliihit the inl.roducllon 
of new watihematics pro<;rai!is in the eleinontary grades: individual differences 
amons students and "a complicated matter of policy. . . . Practical decisions 
must be made about the iiiaount of time devoted to poetry and the amount of time 
devoted to mathematics, or to social studies, or to Knylish, hut it is ahso.UUe]> 
essential for all of us to rGali:>;c that as yet we have v.cavaeUj the heginniytQC 
of a seHo2J,0j rational method for* makin<j theac relativa chtayxnhiaUous. 
(Saturday Revicv:, Jan. 14, 1967, italics mine). 
Re lationship to Other Problems 

It can be argued that the development of an "effective educational systeni" 
depends not primarily upon the development of tools (curricula and method) hut 
upon the definition of v;hat constitutes such a system or Systems. The topis are 
secondary and must av/ait perfection, or even initial development, until the taf;U 
is clearly described. Is it not impossible to evaluate, or pvovide articulation 
between innovations until the objectives of the innovations are known and until 
their relationship to the goals of education are delineated? 

The best v;ay to build a house is to drav; up plans first. Then the choice 
of materials and tools can be properly discussed. One can, of course, build 
a house based upon a prior decision to build around a particular boulder or to 
use a particular type of stonema.^onry . But this latter type of house, unless 
also carefully planned, v:i.ll probably not he a satisfactory home. In the sawo 
manner, present-day school prograuis are beinj^ erected haphazardly around attrac- 
tive old and new innovations, hut the results arc apparently not satisfactory 



to wany people, and for good voiu^on. Wc i;o.a.l]y do not knov; v.'Iiat collcdi 
of poorly articulated uuits is GupjloKO.d to nch.lcvc; am] uat.al we do, cai\ 
hardly ovaliiato. the real succosf; or failure or the individual unil.?;. 

If the above analyr3in is corrccL, then Iho- ooulfi of education hcaj- a 
fundamental rctlnliouf;]):ip to ot.Iier educational problcin?;. iJcvctlopi.iont;; ii) Lcaf.'h 
education, curriculum, i.nr.trucllonal method, evaluation of tccicbini;, and eval- 
uation of fitudent achievement are all dependent upon a prior analy.sis of chjoc- 
tivos, CoranRinication or disr.enn'nation is alf.o intimately related to gocdr;, 
since one night v;ell he rcmi.'js in spreading knov/ledge about an innovation with- 
out being able to say v;hat the latter is e>:pected to achieve and v/!iy. And, of 
course, these are not more academic relationships. School districts and tax-- 
payers are expected to spend hundreds of millions of dollars on innovations 
(to say nothing of traditional practices). Do v/e not have the obligation of 
being able to say v;hy they should inve^;t so lauch in such procedures? 

The clarification and analysis of the goals of education bears a close 
relationship to the "Full Education" program area (see earJior position papers 
iw Full fiducation). The other program areas, being concerned with curriculu.ii, 
method, teacher education and communication, arc all basically dependent upon 
the definition and clarification of educational objectives. Reforms in teacher 
education arc, for example, designed to produce successful teacher behavior, 
liut v:hat constitutes said behavior? Does it consist solely in teacher behavior 
per se, or in the degree to which specific educational goals ere furthered by 
the presence of a teacher-instructor? It wight be possible to ''grade" teachers 
in regiird to the observable classroom behavior of their studeats and themselves 
but such grading is, or should be, based upon a Qonception of how such behavior 



rclfitcs to the nclucvcmcnl of j'Oals. 

In brief, a ndssion centcrino upon the ^oal:; of cducnljou v;oul.(l servo. 
us n basis for projircss in each of the program hvcrt^. Hove :?^;nii J conl.ly , 
it v/ould cwbrncc all of Lhcm, since the tranjiJation of a di^curir-ion of educa- 
tional goals into actual inplcmcntation vill of necessity oncor.i;>c^;:; study ajid 
experimentation in curriculuui, niethods, and teacher bcdiavior, and will result 
in communication, 

II. MISSION STATEMl'NT 
The L ab o r a t: o r y His ion . i 

1. Statement: To identify and analyze, in continuins conruilLntion villi 
educators, scholars, and laymen, those goalu of education whicli could 
represent the result of the educational process in tlie California-Nevada 
reoion, to define those goals in sufficient detail to allov; for the 
development of methods for ovaluatino 3.ndivi.dual achievement, and to 
assist the region^s educators in the task of developing and evaluating 
educational programs which will best yield progress toward the achieve- 
ment of those goals. 

2. Brief Statement: To aid in the development of a systeiaatic ap proach to 
the educ ational process wherein the major Ro als of educa tion serv^ as_the 
d etcrinin aim->^^or^sjjicc procedures . 

3. Discussion: The task of determining the goals of education for the. 
public schools ultimately belongs to society at large or to its repre-- 
sentatives (legislators, school board members, elected public officials, 
et cetera). However, neither lajauen nor educators, occupied as they are 
with a multitude of immediate problems, can ordinarily take the tine or 
have the resources available to develop and analy;ce in a f undaatoiUal manne 



Lhc::ci!clr; of eclucaL Ion . It is horoiii pvoi»o5:oc1 lliat tlu* l.:!bori:tory so vc* 
ai> a vehicle for the c.o.;ti.»Linxccilion of l;nov;3od3i^ about, ^orilj; r.nc] c;o.m1.- 
rclated achicvcT..c:nc Lo the public and Cf)poc.ially to those vIjo <iy.o. chctr^ocl 
v/ith thci responslbaJ.i.ty of officially fomiulaLlnfi cVud implcricnLii:;^, .scbool 
policy. 

This process of cuinmuajcation, to be effective nnd sd;;riif i cant , mitjit 
involve synthesis, analysis, cvperimcntation , and demons trat:i on , both to 
disseminate infoi-n^atior. ■)out f,oalp and to sliov/ selected v.'ays in which a 
given cluster of goals might he realisable. 

This proposed mission clearly does not duplicate the t:iskG of other educa- 
tional organizations. In tern^s of «avoiding duplication it v;ould seem cspcciiilly 
important that this laboratory bo. certain that its mission be distinct fioin th:it 
of other iT.gional laboratories and especially from that of national research <'tnd 
development centers and Title 111 centers. 

So far as is known, the goals of education mission v/ould provide a fundci- 
mental service to tlie region not nov7 being provided. Furthermore, this mission 
vould enable the Laboratory to moke use of, and provide input into, the various 
programs of research and development centers. Title III centers, state boavdfJ of 
education, and district-level groups. Additionally, the mission v;ould allow 
for articulation with . non--govcrnmental programs and institutions and v/ould make 
possible a brond look at the total educational process v;ithout a priori , buiJt - 
in restrictions. * 
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111. sreciKic STATU OF Ari-Aius TO hv. iu:amv:i:i) 

A. Wiunt 

^ • C.Tar:t f j CciLi 0!i and dc J.xnGn t ion oX tiio^pb.l.ccriyor; o f S^f^lVSJlk- SllK P\\^].SJ,J. I: '\ 
scliooJg; . One rc.^ulr of thifi mission v;ould be t:ho .MU'ilysii; p.n<\ roncrpt- 
ualixalion of Lhc vc^rious ohjeclivcs of the ccluc.r:l:icnn.T ivro».c:srj. Tni5. 
inifilil: not iioccysarily luoan tlial*. the Labointory could p>uduce ii li^l of 
fpals v/hich would compose a sinj'.le syr.tein, All posj^iblc f,orJ?.; should 
be conro'.dcrcd and, especially when descending below the .level of pious 
ge.neralizaliion, contradictions inif,ht not always be eliminnitod. The 
society of the United States possesses many internal contradictions, 
• as between, for example, the aggressive profit-seeking ideal hold up 
for emulation by certain sectors of the culture as opposed to the co- 
operative, generous, and unselfish ideal admired by olherc;. It may 
V7cll be that there is no single set of educational objectives for the 
United States and that the Laboratory will produce a series of "goal 
clusters", v;hich represent possible alternative foci for the culture. 

./Part of this clarification process should involve the "spelling 
out" of the logical implications of a given goal. Who does it mcsn, 
for example, to prepare people for citiscenship in a democratic state? 
V/ould school boards, ordinarily representing moderately conservative 
elements as they do, really be willing to accept democracy (and a "ficc 
society") as a goal if they thought about how such a society might be 
different from the oligarchic republicanism normally found in the 
United States? In referring to democracy we are, of course, holding up 
a cultural ideal, a symbol or fetish, as in a tribal ritual, but wouj.d 
we really v;ant it if we knew what its implications were in social, 



bchaviornl, cconoi.iic, aiu! poliliical Lenus? The I.Mboralory , llKU croro, 
inlfjit veil produce ducuineiil^: vol;i(. !.Vw! not. ou]y lo cit J xcaslri n in a 
reprcRCMil-.ativc' cli-^uocrc'.cy but alr.o t o cxtJ./cnr.liii) In c^n ol.-J ivn ch;! c r.oclc ly, 
an cOi.li.Rt, burcimcrallc £:l;ile, cl coU'.ra. 

of gvpJALC^L'LPJI' I'-veii after goals lusvo been analy?'.oO, clarified, and 
given fjpecificJ l:y they V7in ordinarily noL be ready for practical use 
as criteria for .iudginp, the nuccenf; or fajJure of cducatJonnl prof^rams . 
Therefore, thin minnion should result in the breaking dov7n of goalfj inlo 
even more specific desired patterns of behavior v;hich can be dealt with 
through meaningful eval\iation ins truinc'.nts. What kind of behavior in typical 
of a "good citizen" in a repreyentational democracy? What kind of behavior 
isi typical of a person who v/ill be economically "successful" in the 
United States? Questions such as these v/ill need to he an.sv;ercd before 
one can meauinj^fully discuss curriculum and measurement in a number of 
important subject areas. 
1)1 G c. 0 rtvlii a tjt c^]_^^^^^ 

;>oal- cc n t e.r cel. _PXQj^ram_ jle vc^^ During the period when the Laboratory 

is researching points 1 and 7. above, a communication process should be 
established, utilizing conferences, seminars, television and other media. 
No systematic approach to education can *be expected until the public and 
educators have become accustomed to thinking in systematic terms. Tlie 
Laboratory's subsequent innovations may not be implemented unless the 
field has been properly prepared. Moreover, tlie Laboratory will con- 
stantly need to secure "feedback" from educators, scholars, and laymen 
for the achievement of points 1 and 2. Hopefully, this communication 
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proj«,rcjm v:i1.1 al.so slinmlale <-icLivJ.ty on Ihc ymrl of oLlid: oclucatioiv- 
centered a{iCMici«r. . ' 
• ,l)c"veIo))mc:rit. of r.o:tl.-or jeiiUMl PV.;;t:oii.r; or ^}^}}C},[i!^Jj2}}Sl\j]^^^^^ li> close 

cooperation v;ith school dicUril ct:s and oLlior cdiicalxonni or^^anr; the 
Laboratory should seek to develop » or aid in the development, of systems 
of i.miovaLj.ons which are expected to yield or eneournge goal-^clcsircd 
behavior. These experimental models or systens vjould test theoi-etically 
sound pro£'rnms v.'hich are supposed to lead to the aehievoinent of goals 
and v?ou3 d allov; for variable manipulation of coraponents. In developing 
models for testing, the Laboratory could make use of the innovations of 
other agencies, as v;ell as its own in-house projects, • Hhc testing would 
of necessity involve: 

5« Dev elop ment of ev aluative in s trtiments f or ecl ucational ob;iectives. The 
cost of developing these instruments might well precli'de testing all 
goals and, therefore, the models or systems v;ould probably focus upon 
certain "high priority" goals, 

To Wljoiii: 

Educational objectives obviously apply to all sectors of th-?. population, 
i.e., all pupils are "targets". Teachers and administrators arc-, also "targets" 
since their behavior affects learning. 

At present J, the educational process v;ould appear to be a failure in 
relation to large numbers of individuals from all classes and from almost 
all ethnic and cultural backgrounds. Nevertheless, it can be said that it 
is a failure of a different kind for different groups. That :.s, it is more 
likely for an Araerican Negro youth to become involved in crim2 than for a 
Caucasian youth; it is more likely for a slum youth to become an addict than 



for n iniddJo-clawi; youl:h, etc. On the other liaiv', iL l-; wore .IJkcOy for a 

CaucafJiau of iniclcllcvclas:; bachj^roun-^ to cor.u'l r.vicjdc o). lucor.ic* iiH^nrally 

ill i:\um it is for j>c;rj;c»:is froM certain 3 Ov;-iu(r»ri;», non-'C.iuca:; i.an bnc kj;VoiMuI;'. . 

The problcui of ''f al.l urc" iiJ i^ol a £jlr:;)lr: cnc;. Tlurcforo, the f.oal of 
incUicin«; the dcvelopmonL of socially accoi^t.ablfi •Jncllviclua.V; nwrA: bo. vi.\ju:il:iv.c'.d 
as involving a myriad of persons \?hos:c' 5;pocifit: needs are variou'i and the 
stratccief; to bo. ulilixed v;ill often bavo to be hetoro[;eno(uis . It is, for 
example, one thing to try to induce gocid itiental health in a person from an 
affluent, materially suecessful background, and quite another to try to keep 
a £;lum ehild from goinj*, to prison 'because of a need to steal in order to 
survive. 

The priorities identified by staff and others v;ill dcterialnc the 
particular groups most affected by A-^i and above. If, for oxauiple, v/o 
p/ive high priority to providing all youth with a good coiiimand of "fundamental 
skills", then our "target population", as it v?ere, v.'ill be those v;ho are at 
present farthest removed fro;ii achieving this ideal. In general, it is 
to be suspected that lov/"incon»e and minority group youth v.'ill ordinarily 
be farther from goal-achievement and V7ill, therefore, pose a high priority 
target for all who are concerned v/ith the realisation of educational objectives. 
The "whom" to be affected V7ill, however, depend upon the results of goal- 
definition and the determination of how far given groups of individuals are 
from goal-achievemant. The innovations developed to achieve educational 
objectives v;lll usually have soma effect upon all classes of individuals, 
even though they jnay have relatively more effect upon certain groups. 
Rehav ior al R es e arch : 

The realization of this mission will demand behavioral research of 
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r.cve:\^il kindji. llvyl, it v7j.ll bci nccosscniy to yyulhci-l'/c- cv.ira.MJi; Unov.Ocdi.c' 
and carry out o;>i:ervnL.io:i;n roycfircli in order to be alilc lo i;Uilo \:lial 
cdut:;>l:j.on:;l {;oalj; arci nov: bcinj; purf^iiod or, are d<-.<i3rod in f.Iic: HiyJiiH] SL.ntoM 
(wo xnuvl dc'iiccnd bolov: ihn level of verbally acccj»tcd liocjlr.; t.o Uio.sc vhidi 
arc actucilly Kou{;ht after and valued at a realistic, belu-.vioral level). 
Secondly, behavioral research will be used to anj;wer raich quostioms as: 
how do you produce a desired behavior pattern? How do you d:u:couraae the 
development of undcj?irablc beiiavior pattc^rns? Rt cetera. Tiie developnent 
of oxperiinental models or systems will, in short, be based upon behavioral 
oij^erinienLation. 
Me a s u r c m e n » ; 

As indicated above, evaluation instruments will need to be available at 
the staj^e of tejiting theoretical systems desiiined to produce a given pattern 
of behavior. The kinds and numbers of said instruments will vary according 
to the fioals selected for experimentation and finances available. In any 
case, the proposed "measurement handbook" will provide valuable input for 
this pro :.ess. 
When ; 

Imitiedi a te ( one year) 

a. Analysis and clarification of educational objectives. 

b. Substantial progress toward the translation of objectives into 
specific descriptions of expected behavior. 

c. Substantial conniuni cation v;ith educators ^ scholars, and laymen by 
means of conferences, television, and other means, to provide input 
for a and b above, and to create an awareness of the importance of 
a systematic approach to education. 



cK Preliminary oIu?oj.v:il. jini and small ycalo co:pt'rii>.^nt al; loa (iosjj;uccl 
to servo nn l)acl;j;round for lalov projects niu: lo provide ju^nM for 
a and b above. 

c, Product.ion of r.i:ia31 products (IjandhooUi;, for Ctxnu.plcO vliicb appear 
to meet an iiancnlialo goal-re../\tcd need and which can be uliJ.Ix.'d as- 
dcVAcos for tcstina coiimmlcn tion nicthod« and the rclalivo cffoctn 
of different; kinds of comminicntion upon implouonl'aion. 

n. Translation of objectives into behavioral terias capable of bejnp, 
subjected lo evaluation procedures, 

b. Continuing evaluation of objectives, so as to maintain agreement with 
actual patterns of social cliange, 

c. Continuing communication as in c above, 

d. Selection of highest priority educational, objectives for experi- 
mentation; selection of target populations as deterwlnad by objective 
and regional need; establishment of systems or models to be tested; 
carrying out of testing in regard to highest prioi-ity objective or 
objectives. • 

c. Continui.ig observation and field study of goal-related programs being 

carried out in the region by other agencies. 
liQ^r^rv R^np. e ( ton years) 

a. Continuing evaluation of objectives, so as to maintain agreement 
with actual patterns of social changes. 

b. Continuing communication v/ith emphasis upon the dissemination of 
knowledge derived from d and e above. 



c. CoiiLimiccl cixpcrimctulatiou wjMh syt;LcM:u: or rs^clolj; cleric-nod to 
•produce or cnSumcc {\o:i3/-oricrnLccl bctlinvior, \:xih or.pha;: \\.>ov. 

hicli prioril.y f^onLs, not cxporiwcnt tu: with hi tlie fj\v.-your pror.i iiii. 

d. Contluuj.ne ob.<:orvcil:loa and field study, its in o rtbovo. 
Uecvalucitioii of cxperimontal results obtalnc.cl in ?.-d r.bovc^ based 
upon long-tcriii post-oxporiiuenlal obsurvalion of subject behavior 
and upon changino socio-cultural diiacnsioni:. 

IV. PRRSUNT STATK 0]'^ AFFAIRS 
. Much of l.bc. preliminary work of the Laboratory can ncrvo as a foun<lnl:ion 
for the realisation of this mission. More specifically, the project v/ork now 
progressinc and proposed should facilitate immediate objectives. The measurcmcinl 
handbook, communicauions research (with teachers and in general), the television 
series, and the heindbooks on target groups, to mention a few specifics, should 
provide information of value for this mission. On the other hand, the schedule 
(above) assumes this contribution and v;ill not be shortened by means of these 
projects. 

V. TASKS TO BK DONK 
^ • .Q£1PJLV.? jr. Identification : , 

1. Research of the pertinent literature of education, the behavioral 
disciplines, and lay sources. 

2. Synthesis of the above. 

3. Expert input secured through group and individual consultative 
I>rocedures . 

4. t.ay input secured as feedback to communication procedures, and froni 
conferences. 



5. Observation ;iucl finld r.Ludy proJccl.» ciot;li;iiOcl to suppJeu. ul I lie vhow 
in yielding rc^iLlsLic asnossi:K*iU of cTCtual bohavJonil gc^ril.'^;. 

6. Ohscrvalion and/or field pan Icipat Ion in e:;l:j a- l.-.l)or«Uory expov f al. 
p):o;jcc.t:«, to provide nddltJoiial kaowlcdi'^o rclevanL l.o objective;; and 
objcctivc-richicviiig pro i';rr.ne:« « 

7. - Analyf;is of objectives so as to yield def;cripl:icutJ of bcdiavior eapal».lc. 

of being tested with cvaluati.on ins truuients: . 

8. DevclopiiKtnt of comtaunicntions procedures dosisnod to yield the most 
effective kinds of results* 

9. Communicating information rc(;ardinfl educational objectives and i^oal- 
inducing programs. 

10. Development of evaluation Instruments as needed. 

11. Design and development of models or systems designed to induce desired 
pattern of behavior. 

12. Expcrimentat.ion v;ith, and testing of, the above. 

13. Observational post-experimental activities providing continuing 
assessment of th.e results of 12. 

VI . SUMMARY 

It is herein proposed that the mission of this Laboratory should consist 
in providing a kind of fundamental leadership which docs not now exist in our 
region. It is also suggested that until this leadership is provided the 
Laboratory will not be able fr^ implement its specific programmatic interests in 
the most successful manner. 

The implication is also mndc that ve cannot accept the given school situation, 
or existing innovations made within that context, as necessarily vorthy of 



pro.r.crvntlun or 'VloclorJuj;". Tho. 'M)r(;r.lrf;o\nis" in afrJuenL iiu^doj.n {•;c>i*icly, 
coupled \<ii:]) the obvicnir. uccclr; of Kij.norj.ty {;nn<i»i; piul llic poor, j>cr\'c to IncMrnio 
thnl v;c uocd t o discard old n;;^ ion:: and taUe a f u:'dai;vji,lal Jool: al il ir; 

.KC, on a society, expect to achl(»vc tliraui;!i lliC oducatio;i'i.l pvoc:o.<;j:, And after 
deciding what it is tliat wo v:ant, then v;c! v;i.l.l have to proceed to develop the 
t:ools which will yield meaningful results. 

The 1-aboratory cannot, of course, decide for t)io rcf^iou \:hat ediicntlonr.l 
Coalc should be. Ultimately, the society at larj^e will iiriko that determination • 
Hov7Cver, the Laboratory can facilitate the proccr.n and provide "luodel?;" v;hieh 
society may adopt or modify, as the caae may be. 
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MISSION STATEMENT 
COMl-IUNICATION 



I. BACKGROUND 

A. Iltstory of the P rob lorn 

Schools are belnf, expected to assume new responsibilities, which 
if met will require that school personnel effectively make complex and dif- 
ficult decisions about changes in their professional activities. Prer.surca 
for change in present modes of organization and operation of schools stem 
from (1) increases in numbers of students, (2) expanded goals and purposes 
of education and (3) clearer recognition as our society becomes more complex 
of the importance of extended education of all citizens for the political, 
social and economic welfare of the nation. Possibilities for changes have 
increased too, as a direct result of greater investments in educational re- 
search and development. At present a clearly recognized impediment to promt 
and orderly changes is the fact that school personnel, by and large, are 
poorly informed about various options that could be available to them as they 
make decisions about hoi^ schools are to be organized and operated. 

B. General Statement of a Problem 

There is a clear need to begin without delay the general tasks 
associated with increasing the ability of school personnel to make effective 
decisions that involve changes in their activities by: (1) developing strong 
motivation among school personnel to be informed about new possibilities of 
meeting ney responsibilities, (2) providing an efficient system through 
which school personnel can have ready access to relevant information, (3) 
developing organizational arrangements through which schools can utili;«e 
information effectively. It is important to distinguish between providing 



Infonnation nbouf opf.xon?; as dc!ci5;.ions n);c hcini; mnclc! and inn.nencini', [hci 
dccii;ions that aro made. It docs not follov; thai to kiiov; about: i\ ncv? 
cdiiCcU.ion^tl practice is to decide to adopt it, Katiop.al proces^ios oJ: 
decision waking; may lead to the outcome of rejcctlnj; a por.t>ib]o innovation 
. or change in favor of continuation of a practice pres;ently in u;;e. As a 
consequence, the measure of effective use of Infonnation is i\ot^ the rate 
of adoption or chauf.e, but the degree l.o which decisions arc wade with due 
regard for the. implication of all Information that can be made, available, 
rcelatlonship to jj>.ff!>.ovaJo^J^^^^ 

A focus of the Laboratory's activities on problems of providing Infor- 
mation to school personnel t^ould be responsive to a major need identified 
in the region during the developmental phase of the Far Vest Laboratory for 
Kducational Research and Development. In essence it v/ould be a continuation 
(or elaboration) or one of the five basic programs described in the Initial 
Plan - the Conuuunlcation and Information Program. Basic v;ork has been 
.initiated already in this program area through a contract v;ith the Lockheed 
Missile and Space Corapany. Our recent decision to meet an urgent need for 
recognition in the region of the Laboratory and its functions through the 
production of a scries of KTV programs is also relevant. 

Dissemination of information about new. possll)llities for improving 
educational practices is a clearly assigned general responsibility of the 
regional laboratories (Title IV Public Law 89-10). Early experience of the 
laboratories, however, makes it evident that this responsibility v/111 not bo 
met easily. Distribution of nev/slettcrs and brochures, reinterpreting 
technical research reports, conducting special conferences, or institutes, 
consultation v:ith qualified experts, inplencutation of ERIC, douionst ration 



'of exemplary programs;, use of i«a«s mcdin, etc., nltlioufji porh.:^ps necesf.ary 
compon2nl-.5.; of an effective sysLom of cliKceinina tion l;avt^ not boon combined 
and applied to produce desired results. The problem is to develop a 
strategy and bring into being a systeva that will insure that .school pcrnonncl, 
at the time they make decisions about metliods of instruction, curriculum, 
school organization, etc. have the best available Information about all 
reasonable options that they might consider. 

II. A GKNEPvAL STATOOT OF MISSION 

A* T he M ission 

The proposed focus of Laboratory activities can be identified more 
precisely by the follov/ing statement of a general mission: "A propos ed 
mi ssion of Lhis L aborator y . is^_ to conduct those research ^ developmental ^ 

jyi?J?.^£a^^ Final accomplishment of 

this mission would bring about a state of affairs in which all known 
alternatives are recognized and evaluated upon the basis of all available 
evidence as each educational decision is made in the operation of schools. 
This is a description of an ideal state, not one which is likely to be 
attained completely, but one which establishes the desired direction of 
Improvement . 

This mission is not likely to be of a unique interest to the Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Developmnt since it is an attack 
upon an area of problems confronting all regional laboratories and one vith 
which each by necessity, if not by choice will be concerned. Furtheruore, 



rcf;J.onr?.l InboratovJci; nre not alone ;iinyn{; the ccUuui Li onnl. inf:ti.tul.io!i£> llml: 
v;i.11 «C!cl: po]uti.ons to those p rob Icnis since Ihoy pervade the f.ono.O conrern.s 
vrtildi form; a lar<',e pc^rt of the present thniyt tovard iu-hool i mp rove-Ken fi . 
Hov?cvcr, a shcirply focused mlcsion on comunicatlon of InforiutitJon in 
'the context of educational decision inakinj; may rcprescMit i\ ncv; approach to 
a general problenw 

III. SPliCiriC STATK OF AFFAIllS TO BE RHAT.TZKl) 

The immediate goals to be achieved are as follows: 

1, Develop an^ong school personnel a strong positive attitude 

in support of continuation and enlargement of investments in 
educational research and development. Specific gbals to be 
achieved are those attitudes that could be measured vjith an 
attitude survey of school personnel which are expressed as a 
readiness on the part of the majority to allocate resources to 
educational research and developraent in an amount at least equal 
to that which has generally been found desirable by forward 
looking industry^ i,e, from 5 to 10 per cent of the total 
national educational budget, 

2. Develop among school personnel a knowledge of educational 
research and development which supports realistic expectations 
from research and development. Specifically we would seek to give 
school personnel the ability to estimate the advantages, dis-- 

•advantages, benefits and costs of possible innovations in a manner 
consistent with such estimates if they were made by persons post 
knowledgeable and experiences in the area of innovation. Scliool 



personnel ylioulci nc.ltljor he overly opMi.vistxc or pcssjiniLst ic 

about, the po£!i;i.bl.l.il.i.ef; inlicrenl. in an innoval'ic)n> nor 5;bou.ltl 

tlicy be overly concei'ncd about the effect,*; of i\ chanj;e upon 

tlicir role v/jt.hin the school. 

3. Develop a cliwate v/j.thin school supportive oJ! the full participalj.on 

of school personnel in educational research and development. 

Specifically, educational research workers 5;hou]d be able to 

find ready acceptance to any reasonable request for participation 

of scliools in tlie v7ork necessary to develop and cvalu^.tc a new idea. 

These three objectives represent the immediate goals of the mission. 

V/e should be. able to measure definite gains in their direction v^itbin one 

year and to have substantially achieved them in three years • 

In t ermcd.i a t e Coa Is 
""' ^ - — ^ 

Within i:ive years we should be able to specify and have made 

significant progress tov7ard the attainment of goals relative to an 

cffecti.ve system for the dcvclopraent , storage, "retrieval and display of the 

Information r.;ost needed by school personnel. By that time we can anticipate 

that such inforraation will have increased vastly in volume and kind as a 

consequence of expansion of research and development activities. 

V/itliin the long run of approxi.matcly ten years our goals will include 
establishing effective organiy.ational arrangements within schools whereby 
the vastly larger amount of inforraation available to school personnel is 
being used eCfcctivcly. 



I 

ll i.r. expocLcd thnl tlie vorh nov; •inu'cn/ny \:ilh the ar.si.sl^^iirc of Ihc 
Loct'Jicicd Kissllc nnd Spnci*.: Company will provicUt v;jMn'.p £;i.>; monlhs i\ \:oll 
docuinanted and dcta:Llc!d analyi;i£; of the prc/;cat t;t.ale of nffr.irs in llic nroa 
of thci mission. Generally, the resulls of Phase I of the Lockheed Sludy support: 
an early asser.r.iucmt of the present stialie of affairs as one needing vast: improve- 
men::. School personnel are confused and di^isntisfied v;i.t.h their present infor- 
mation or lack of it: about: educational research and development:. Efforts knov/n 
by them to be underway to improve the situation are not looked upon as very 
promising. 

V. TASKS TO BK 1>0NE 
The t-isks to be accomplished under the guidance of the proposed mission can 
be organised v/ithin it?; three major components: (1) .development of attitudes 
and expectations, (?.) creation of a systen for production, storage retrieval 
and display of information and (3) establishment of org«^ni7.ation arrangemei^.t 
within schools to utilisie information effectively. 

These tasks need to be initiated ahead of others since if they are 
* effective in accomplishing their objectives, the performance of other 
tasks of the mission will be less difficult. 

Task A~l (Spring 3 9G7) - Develop and distribute for viov/r.ng by 
• classroom teachers (ETVj videotapes, or film) a series of 30 
minute programs designed to show the C!j<cijj:j»e»^ of educf Lional 
research and development. 

Task A~2 (Spring 1967) - Develop and distrijtiute specific "Communication 
products* based on pa:?t research avA development in education. The 



300 

.proclucls Mill ha m?:da avniJ.t'jble v;itli the*. d3.5Ur.ibii I. i on of Ilia ju'rj.o:; of 
pvo[;rnms. They \i;.1.f;ht include for ci>:n:»ip!la: 

(a) Booklcils da£;c.ribi.n£; for readiors the cducal i.oiuil dKiriU'lorjcalcs 
of £;tuclonts: v.M.l:l; minority cull.ura.1 backj'j.cjundc; . 

(b) A fiuidc Uo the use of a roster of educational consultants 
available to school?; in the region. 

(c) Conference reports produced by the Laboratory. 

Task A-3 (Spring and Sumnier 1967) - I)esif;n and conduct a survey to 
determine the impact of the scries of pro£;rai,io and products and to 
.determine the discrepancy bctv;een results achieved and desired goals. 
Task A-/| (Sum-ncr and Fall 1967) - Revise plans, develop and distribute 
a second series of programs and products (or develop an alternative 
approach if th.is be indicated). 

Task A-5 (Winter 1967) - Survey attitudes to doterudne the impact of 
,the revised prograiu and products. 

Task A-6 (1968) - Evaluate discrepancies betv:eeu results achieved and 
desired attilucinal goals. Continue to cycle through D, E and V until 
the objectives specified for this part of the mission are achieved. 
Task A-7 (1969) - Design and install as a part of Laboratory operations 
a scries of programs that maintains the attitudin.il objectives that have 
been reached, 

^* • Tasks a ssoc3.ated with creation of a system for the production^ storag;e> 
re tr'i.eyal and di.spl ay of in f orria t i on . These tasks can not be specified 
well at this time and should not anticipate the outcomes of the Lockheed 
study; however, they can be identified in general terms. 
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Task l'."]. - The fivftt. l:a£jk lo be cotr-plclctl tl'.c f.tii!.ly nov; ii-.ulcivay 
lhroit£h conl.ract: v.-ltb. l.oclclicf.d . Tlils nliitly v?i.].l proclnc.o. dcr.ijjn in- 
forinnl-.ion for a f;ui Iflhlc syfttom (Fall 19C7) . 

Task H-2 - ri.-ni St;i{iC I of the. devclopmcnl of an informnt.lon r.ystcm 
upon l.hp. basis of the reporl of rhase"!! of the Lockheed Study (Wint.cj; 1967), 
Task lJ-3 •- Implement Sta£-e I of the inforinalD'.on syatcm wilhln a ukaII 
liumbci: of r.chools on a pilot basis (1968). 

Task B-'i •- Determine the effectivenor.s of the Stage I r.yr.iem In the 
pilot: schools (Spring 3.969) . 

Task R-5 - Revise and extend Stage 1 system to cover a]..l schools in 
the region (1969-1970). 

Task 15-6 •• Plan Stage II information system on basis of evaluation of 
Stage I pilot program and a revlev; of design possibilities (1969). 
Task B-7 - Implement Stage II system in a small number of pilot schools 

. (1970) ... 
Task lJ-8 - Determine the effectiveness of Stage II system (1971). 
Task B-9 - Replace Stage 1 system with Stage II system in schools of 
the region (1972-1973). 
Tasks_agsqcJ,ate^^^ 

5»enLiiLi'X<lvide_A^a^^^ ''"^'^ 
process of change has been subjected to much analysis and research 
during the past ten to twenty years. We have developed some infor- 
mation about the problems of changing an organization's pattern of 
activilies^and future research is likely to add to our understanding 
of this complex process. It appears reasonably v.-cll established that 
organization change is not a process that must happen inc idcntnlly 
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or "nalurcilly'', hul ono Lhcxl he. oncouraocd , cl.iriu:tod, nnd 
facililalC'c]. The* tiisk in Ihxis uroo be pjornvr.d lo taUo iulvanl:i'<>-i 

of j.nrorr^filion ant:j.c.l|)r.lccr lo bo fi reruilL of ro.seardi inxd dovi-.l.fi;)i':c'nt: 
donc?uc; ccl cLsciwhcrc. and Lo crcftl.c: v;il:hJn c.cvh .school an cirrnnf'.c:i.icnL 
V7it.hin the j:c.hoo.l or{;nnl>;:Uion to faci.lilatc Lhc of Jlcctivc Ui:c of in- 
forr.untion ;clerlvcd ^'^'om cclucnti.onnl. rcnonvch and dovclopriionf . 
Task C-1 - Kevi.ov.v and study of thci prof;c:nt: r.t:at:c of knov.Ocdgc in the 
Ranairnl area of "cducalional change" and of the promnsc of projects 
in tl)c area now undcrv/ay and scdccl:, modify, anci/or develop Ihrcc of 
the more promising approaches for lesliiig (Fall .1967). 
Task C-2 - luLroducc each of Lhe three "approsichcs" experimentally 
v/ililiin pilot schools in the region. (1968). 

Task C-3 - Kvaluatc the effectiveness of each of the "approaches" and 
select one for intensive dnvolop:^^c;nt (1969). 

Task C-A Implement thct "approach" selected and developed in pilot 
schools of the region (1970). 

Task C-5 ~ I)?.tcrMine the effectiveness of the "approach" and revised 
as indicated (Spring-Sur.imcr 1971). 

Task C-6 Integrate Stage I of the iuformation syster.vwith the 
revised "approach" in pilot schools (1971). 

Task C-7 Determine the effectiveness of the integrated system (Fall 197]). 
Task C-8 - Revise and extend the integrated system to cover schools iu 
the region (1972-1973). 

Task C-9 - Revise integrated system to accomodate .Stage II of the 
Infoi-mation system (1973-0.97^0. ' * ' 
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Task C'lO - Kvalur.tc: Llio' toLnl system nml mako, naccsssijry revisions (.1975). 
Tnsk C-11 - rrovjMc proccc1ui:e£; f:ov con5;Lanl uionj.lorJni^, up -ckilJ n^; and 
mai.n(:en<Micc of the sywlcn (1976). 
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LABORATORY MISSION COMPARISON SCALE 



300 



Crjtoria for cvaluatinf ; a mission 

The laboj'atory niissjons may be definccl as the ultimafo lonjj i-nngo lasUs that 
the laboratory has set out to aehievc. As sxich Ihey must poir.l the ch'vcclio;; for the 
programs and projects of the laboj-atory and provide the y<rrdstick:: by which to 
measure their pertinence. They are of basic important since Ihc ultiniato impact 
of the laboratory on education can be no more sijpnficant than the missions i!: 
adopts. 

In thinking of laboratory missions, the question of criteria Inevitably arises. 
How docs one choose among missions? How can oiiO decide upon the right combination 
of importance, practicality and allainability ? Tlie followinj,^ criteria u'hich have 
emerged in program staff discussions, provide a partial answer to these questions. 



PART I 

Instructions 

This part of the scale permits you to evaluate each mission on fourteen criteria. 
These evaluations are to be made on a 5 point scale in which descriptions have boon 
prepared for the high, middle and low points. The two intermediate points 
(points 2 and 4) arc to be used when in your judgment the mission that you are 
evaluating would best be described by a statement intermediate between two of the 
prepared statements. For each of the fourteen criteria plar:c a cheek mai*k in front 
of the scale point that best reflects your evaluation of the mission under consideration. 
It will be necessary to complete this part of the scale for each of the si.x missions. 
It is suggested that you use the following procedures in eon?plciing theso evaluations; 

1. Review the fourteen criteria given in this scale so as to heli: focus 
your attention while reading the mission. 

2. Solcct one of the mission statements, read and reread it carefully. 

3. Find the rating form that has as its heading the name of thcj nilssion 
you have just read. The rating forms for the six vnissions arc placed 
in alphabetical order: Assessment, Change, Conunumcatioi, Goals, 
Interation, and Teacher Education. 

4. Make your evaluation of the mission you have just road on the fourteen 
criteria given in the rating fornu 

5; Repeat steps one through four until you have evaluated all six of the 
proposed missions. Then go on to Part II of the scale. 



A S S K S S M E N T 



IHr-OH TAKCH - AN AlTUOPPxTATK MISSION SliOUI.D HOLD A PUOHISK OK W-KTING AN 
IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL NKKD OP TilK RKGION. 

5 Thi.s t!iissi.on is addressed to a major need whe.-c currenL practice is 
kiiovm to be v.'cak. 

'« 

3 Is addressed to a need v/here some specific deficiencies are knov;n to 
exist. 

2 

1 Is addressed to a need v.'liorc current practices are satisfactory, but 
could be improved. 

FOCUS - AN APPPxOPRlATE MISSION SHOULD HAVE A CLEARLY DEFINED MCUS. 

5 This mission proposes to produce a specific, clearly described end product. 
4 

3 Describes a class of end products in moderately specific terms. 
2 

1 Has a rather broad focus that is not very clear as this point. 

BREADTH OF TASKS - AN APPROPRIATE MSSION SHOULD BE BROAD ENOUGH TO INCLUDE 

SEVERAL LEVELS OF TASKS PJ^NGING FROM DIRECT SERVICE AT 
THE CLASSROOM LEVEL TO TESTING SIGNIFICANT THKORETICAL 
CONSTRUCTS AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL. 

_ 5 This mission would include significant tasks at several levels. 
_ 4 

_ 3 Permits sorae breadth, but would fall far short of reaching frora the ^ 
classroom to the national level. 

_ 2 

_ 1 Nearly all tasks would be directed at a single level. 

PAY OFF - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD HAVE SUFFICIENT OUTPUT TO SUSTAIN 
ITS 0\m MOMENTUM, i.e. SHOULD PROVIDE SIGNIFICANT SHORT TERi^^ AND 
INTERMEDIATE AS WELL AS LONG TERM PAYOFFS. 

5 This mission will probably produce significant payoffs regularly through- 
out the life of the Laboratory. 

3 Shows little chance of producing significant payoffs during at least one 
phase, i.e. may have good long term possibilities but p:ior short term 
possibilities or vice versa. 

2 

1 Will probably not produce significant payoffs at any of the 3 phases. 
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I 

yEij;i)r>ACK - an APPKoruiATC mission should pkiimit riiii: i)KYKiiOPr;i:?s^T or si»i,f 

EVA),UATl Vr: AND COIIRIXTIVK FEI^DiiACK PKOCKDUKKS. 

5 This mission pen wits frequent corrective feedback pror -.Uuos. They 
arc built in or could easily bo {> :ilt in. 

4 

3 Offers limited possibilities for self evaluation and corrective feedback. 
2 

1 Does not lend itself to corrective feedback. Little or none v:ould be 
possible. 



C Ot-ffATTBT.LITY WI Til RESOU RCKS - AN APPUOPRTATE MISSION SHOULD BK WELL SUITMD 

TO THE REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL CLIMATE, THE 
REGIONAL RESOURCES AND THE TAT^ENTS OF TllK 
LA]30PJ^T0RY STAFF. 

5 This mission is very well suited to the regional resources and the 
talents of the laboratory staff. 

4 

3* Does not fit regional and/or staff resources very well, but could be 
carried out. 

2 

1 Fits V7ith regional and/or staff resources poorly enough to innke successful 
execution doubtful. 



ORGANIZATIONAL INVOLVEMEN T - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD PERMIT A COOPERATIVE 

EFFORT WITH OTHER EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
REGION. 

5 A close partnership with several significant organizations in the region 
would probably emerge. 

4 

3 Mission v70uld permit moderate involvement of one or ii)ore other educational 
organi^sations • • . 

2 

1 Little or no significant cooperative effort would be likely to develop. 

FUNDA^^K I^1 TAL P ROBLEM ORIENTATION - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION .SHOULD DEAL WITH A 

MAJOR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 

5 Tliis mission deals with a problem that has major implications for the 

tota]. educational role of society. 

4 

3 Deals with a problem that would have impact on a major sector of education. 
2 

1 Deals with a problem that v:ould have fev; significant implications. 
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9. DUPLICAT ION - AN ATPROPRIATE MISSION DOliS NOT DUPLICATE UNNIiiCiilSSARILY THK 

EFraUT OF AMY OTHER M;\JOR RESl'ARCll AND DKVDLOPMENT ORGANIZATION, 

5 This mission centers effort in an area v;hcre virtually nothing is now 

being accowplished. 

3 Relates to but does not duplicate other significant efforts. 



1 Duplicates other v/ork to a degree that suggests our effort would be 
largely v;asted. 



10* FUKDING FEASIBILIIT - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD MAKE A SIGNIFICANT IMPACT 

ON EDUCATION WITHIN THE PROBABLE ANNUAL BUDGET OF THE 
LABORATORY (one to two million dollars). 

5 This mission is very likely to produce a n>ajor impact within our 

. budget limitations. 

4 

. 3 It is doubtful if a significant impact can be made within our probable 

budget. 

2 

1 There is almost no chance of making a significant impact within our 

probable budget. 



11* BREADTH OF APPLICATION - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD HAVE IMPLICATIONS ACROSS 

A REASONABLY BROAD EDUCATIONAL RANGE, i.e. SHOULD NOT 
BE LIMITED TO A SINGLE GRADE LEVEL, A SINGLE CURRICULUM 
OR A SINGLE TYPE OF PUPIL. 

5 This mission will have implications across the total range of education. 

4 

3 Implications for many educational programs, for different curriculum 

areas, and at different grade levels. 

2 

, 1 Implications that are confined to narrov; educational boundaries. 

12* POLITICAL FEASIBILITY - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD BE POLITICALLY FEASIBLE. 

„ 5 This mission is not likely to. conflict with the interests of powerful 

or special interest groups or generate significant or widespread opposition. 

4 

3 Might step on a few toes but not to a degree that would be likely to 

restrict seriously the Laboratory's effectiveness., 

2 

1 Is a political "hot potato". 
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13, BALANCE OF TASKS - AN AVPUOPRIATE MISSION SHOULD PERMIT A bALANCK AMONG THE 

VARIOUS STEPS IN THE RESEAIICH TO IMPLEMENTATION COXTINUUM 
THAT IS APPROPRIATE FOR A REGIONAL LABORATORY. 

5 There is a reasonable balance among research, development, demonstration 

and diffusion efforts. 

4 

3 One or two steps in the research to implementation continuum would take 

a disproportionate amount of the Laboratory effort, 

2 

1 Tasks arc centered almost entirely in one of tv;o areas such as research- 
development or dif fusion-jinplencntation. 



14, RISK - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION INVOLVES A MINIMUM RISK OF FAILURE OF ACHIEVEMENT 
OF PLANNED OBJECTIVES. 

5- The chances of achieving the planned objectives appear to be excellent. 

4 

. 3 Such things as current knowledge limitations or difficult intermediate 

tasks introduce a significant risk that the planned objectives will not 
be reached. 

2 

1 There seems little chance of making significant progress tov7ards the 

planned objectives. 



CHANG K 
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I 

1. IMPORTANCE AN APPROPRIATE MISSIOI^ SHOULD HOLD A PUOMtSH OP MI'IKTING AN 
IMP0UTA:^T EDUCATION/J. KEKD of the RKGION. 

5 This mission is addressed to a major need where, current pi^actico. is 

known to be weak. 

4 

3 Is addressed to a need where some specific deficiencies are known to 

exist. 

2 

1 Is addressed to a need where current practices are satisfactory, but 

could be improved. 



2. FOCUS - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD HAVE A CLEARLY DEFINED FOCUS. 

5 This mission proposes to produce a specific, clearly described end product, 

4 

3 Describes a class of end products in moderately specific terms. 

2 

1 1 Has a rather broad focus that is not very clear as this point. 

3. BREADTH OF TASKS - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD BE BROAD ENOUGH TO INCLUDE 

SEVERAL LEVELS OF TASKS RANGING FROM DIRECT SERVICE AT 
THE CLASSROOM LEVEL TO TESTING SIGNIFICANT TtlEORETICAL 
CONSTRUCTS AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL. • J 

, 5 This mission would include significant tasks at several levels. 
4 

3 Permits sorae breadth, but would fall far short of reaching from the 

classroom to the national level. 

2 

1 Nearly all tasks would be directed at a single level. 

4. PA^ OFF - AN APPROPRIATE >nSSION SHOULD HAVE SUFFICIENT OUTPUT ID SUSTAIN 

ITS OWN MOMENTUM, i.e. SHOULD PROVIDE SIG-NIFICANT SHOUT ITRM AND* 
INTEPu^^iDIATE AS WELL AS LONG TERI-I PAYOFFS. 

5 lliis mission vjill probably produce significant payoffs ragularly through- 
out the life of the Laboratory. 

k 

3 Shows little chance of producing significant payoffs during at least one 

phase, i.e. may have good long term possibilities but poor short term 
possibilities or vice versa. 

2 

1 Will probably not produce significant payoffs at any of the 3 phases. 
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FEEDBACK - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD PERMIT THE DKVELOPin'.NT OF SKl.F 
EVALUATIVE AND COPUy-CTIVE FEEDBACK PROCEDURES. 

5 This mission permits frequent corrective feedback procedures. They 
are built in or could easily be built in. 

4 

3 Offers limited possibilities for self evaluation and corrective feedback. 
2 

1 Does not lend itself to corrective feedback. Little or none would bo 
possible. 



COhfPATIBILITY WIT H R ESOURCES - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD BE WELL SUITED 

TO THE REGIONAI. EDUCATIOfJAL CLIMATE, THE 
REGIONAL RESOURCES AND THE TA1.ENTS OF THE 
LABORATORY STAFF. 

_ 5 This mission is very well suited to the regional resources and the 
talents of the laboratory staff. 

4 

3 Does not fit regional and/or staff resources very well, but could be 
carried out. 

2 

1 Fits with regional and/or staff resources poorly enough to make successful 
execution doubtful. 



ORGANIZATIONAL INVOLVE^^!:NT - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD PERMIT A COOPERATIVE 

EFFORT WITH OTHER EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
REGION. 

_ 5 A close partnership with several significant organizations in the region 
would probably emerge. • 

_ 4 

3 Mission would permit moderate involvement of one or more other educational 

organi^sat ions • 

_ 2 

_ 1 Little or no significant cooperative effort would be likely to develop. 

FUNDANnSNTAL PROBLEM ORIENTATION - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD DEAL WITH A ' ' 

MAJOR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 

5 This mission deals with a problem that has major implications for the 

total educational role of society. 

_ A 

3 Deals with a problem that v;ould have impact on a major sector of education. 

_ 2 

1 Dcpls with a problem that would have few significant implications. 
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9. DUPLICATION - All AVPROPKIATE MISSION DOES NOT DUPLICATH UNNECESSARILY THK 

EFFOPvT OF A^JY OTHEU MAJOli UESEAUCU AND DEVELOPllENT OUCANIZATION. 

5 This mission centers effort in an area vjliere virtually nothing is now 

being accomplished. 

4 

3 Prelates to but does not duplicate other significant efforts. 

2 

1 Duplicates other v/ork to a degree that suggests our effort would be 

largely v/asted. 



10. FU NDING FEASIBILIUY - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD MAKE A SIGNIFICANT IMPACT 

ON EDUCATION UITllTN THE PROBABLE ANNUAL BUDGET OF THE 
LABORATORY (one to ti/o million dollars). 

5 This mission is very likely to produce a major impact v/ithin our 

• budget limitations. 

/| 

3 It is doubtful if a significant impact can be made v/ithin our probable 
budget. 

2 

1 There is almost no chance of making a significant impact within out- 
probable budget. 



11. BREADTH OF APPLICA TION - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD HAVE IMPLICATIONS ACROSS 

A REASONABLY BROAD EDUCATIONAL RANGE, i.e. SHOULD NOT 
BE LIMITED TO A SINGLE GRADE LEVEL, A SINGLE CURRICULUM 
OR A SINGLE TYPE OF PUPIL. 

5 This mission will have implications across the total range of education. 

A 

3 Implications for many educational programs, for different .curriculum 

areas, and at different grade levels. 

2 

1 Implications that are confined to narrow educational boundaries. 



12. POLITICAL FEASIBILITY - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD BE POLITICALLY FEASIBLE. 

5 This mission is not likely to conflict with the interests of powerful 

or special interest groups or generate significant or v/idespread opposition. 

4 

3 Might step on a fev; toes but not to a degree that would be likely to 
restrict seriously the Laboratory's effectiveness. 

2 

1 Is a political "hot potato". 
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BALANCK O F TASK S - AN APPROl'KIATE MISSION SHOULD PERMIT A BALANCK AMONG THE 

VARIOUS STEPS IN THE RESEARCH TO IMPLEMENTATION CONTIKUUM 
THAT IS APPKOPIUATE VOK A REGIONAL LAKOPvATOKY . 

_ 5 • There is a reasonable balance among rcsearcli, development, demonstration 
and diffusion efforts. 

A 

3 One or two steps in the research to iiiiplementation continuum vjould take 
a disproportionate amount of the Laboratory effort. 

2 

1 Tasks are centered almost entirely in one of two areas such as research- 
development or dif fusion-impletientation. 



RISK - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION INVOLVES A MINIMUM RISK OF FAILURE OF ACHIEVEMENT 
OF PLANNED OBJECTIVES. 

5 The chances of achieving the planned objectives appear to be excellent. 

3 Such things as current knowledge limitations or difficult intermediate 
tasks introduce a significant risk that the planned objectives will not 
be reached. 

2 

1 There seems little chance of making significant progress tov/ards the 
planned objectives. 



COMMUNICATION 



IMPORYAKCK - AN APPROPRIATE mSSlOtJ SHOULD TIOLU A PKOMISK OF lEETING AN 
IMPORT.\NT EDUCATIONVJ. NEED OF TilE REGION. 

5 This mission is addressed to a major need v:herc- current practice is 
known to be venk. 

/i 

3 Is addressed to a need v;here some specific deficiencies arc knovjn to 
exist. 

2 

1 Is addressed to a need where current practices are satisfactory, but 
could be improved. 

FOCUS - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD MVE A CLEARLY DEFINED FOCUS . 

_ 5 This mission proposes to produce a specific, clearly described end product 

3 Describes a class of end products in moderately specific, terms. 
_ 2 

1 Has a rather broad focus that is not very clear as this point. 



BREADTH OF TASKS - AN APPP^PRIATE MISSION SHOULD BE BROAD ENOUGH TO INCLUDE 

SEVERAL LEVELS OF TASKS RANGING FROM DIRECT SERVICE AT 
THE CLASSROOM LEVEL TO TESTING SIGNIFICANT THEORETICAL 
CONSTRUCTS AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL. 

_ 5 This mission would include significant tasks at several levels. 
_ 4 

3 Permits soiae breadth, but would fall far short of reaching from the 
classroom to the national level. 

_ 2 

_ 1 Nearly all tasks would be directed at a single level. 



PAY OFF - AN APPROPPaATE MISSION SHOULD HAVE SUFFICIENT OUTPUT TO SUSTAIN 
ITS OVJN ^X)MENTUM, i.e. SHOULD PROVIDE SIGNIFICANT SHORT TERM AND 
INTERMEDIATE AS WELL AS LONG TEPuM PAYOFFS. 

_ 5 This mission will probably produce significant payoffs regularly through- 
out the life of the Laboratory. 

_ * 

_ 3 Shows little chance of producing significant payoffs during at least one 
phase, i.e. may have good long term possibilities but poor short term 
possibilities or vice versa. 

_ 2 

1 Will probably not produce significant payoffs at any of the 3 phases. 
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• 

FEEDBACK - AN APPROVUIATE mSSION SHOULD TKUMTT THE DEVELOPMENT OF SKLF 
EVALUATIVE AND CORFIECTIVE FJ-EUDAD: PROCEDURES, 

5 This mission permits frequent corrective feedback procedures • They 
are built in or could easily be built In. 

4 

3 Offers limited possibilities for self evaluation and corrective feedback, 
2 

1 Does not lend itself to corrective feedback. Little or none would be 
possible. 



COMPATIBILITY WITH RESOURCES - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD BE VJELL SUITED 

TO THE REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL CLIMATE, THE 
REGIONAL PvESOURCES AND THE TALENTS OF THE 
LABOPJVTORY STAFF. 

5 This mission is very well suited to the regional resources and the 
talents of the laboratory staff. 

4 

3 Does not fit regional and/or staff resources very well, but could be 
carried out. 

2 

1 Fits with regional and/or staff resources poorly enough to make successful 
execution doubtful. 



ORGANIZATIONAL INVOLVEMENT - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD PERMIT A COOPERATIVE 

EFFORT WITH OTHER EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
REGION. 

5 A close partnership with several significant organizations in the region 
would probably emerge. 

4 • 

3 Mission would permit moderate involvement of one or more ether educational 
organizations. 

2 

1 Little or no significant cooperative effort would be likely to develop. 

FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM OR I ENTATION - AN APPIJOPRIATE MISSION SHOULD DEAL WITH A 

MAJOR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 

5 Tliis mission deals xi^ith a problem that has major implications for the 
total educational role of society. 

4 

3 Deals with a problem that would have impact on a major sector of education. 
2 

1 Deals with a problem that would have feu significant implications. 



I 
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9. DUPLICATIO N - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION DOKS NOT DUPLICATE UNN'I-CKSSARILY THK 

EFFORT OF ANY OTHER MiUOU RESKARCil AND DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION, 

5 This mission centers effort in an area v:herc virtually nothing is now 

being accomplished. 

4 

3 Relates to but does not duplicate other sif,uificaut efforts. 

J 2 

1 Duplicates other work to a degree that suggests our effort v;ould be 

largely v/asted. 

10. FUNDING FEASIBI LITY - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD MAICE A SIGNIFICANT IMPACT 

ON EDUCATION WITHIN THE PROBABLE ANNUAL BUDGET OF THE 
LABORATORY (one to two million dollars). 

5 This mission is very likely to produce a major impact within our • . 

. budget limitations. 



3 It is doubtful if a significant impact can be made within our probable 
budget. 



1 There is almost no chance of making a significant impact within our 
probable budget. 



11. BREADTH OF APPLICATION - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD HAVE IMPLICATIONS ACROSS 

A REASONABLY BROAD EDUCATIONAL RANGE, i.e. SHOULD NOT 
BE LIMITED TO A SINGLE GRADE LEVEL, A SINGLE CURRICULUM 
OR A SINGLE TYPE OF PUPIL. 

5 This mission will have implications across the total range of education. 



3 Implications for many educational programs, for different curriculum 

*^V-areas, and at different grade levels. 

2 

1 Implications that are confined to narrow educational boundaries. 



12. POLITICAL FEASIBILITY - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD BE POLITICALLY FEASIBLE. 

5 This mission is not likely to conflict with the interests of pov;erful 

or special interest groups or generate significant or widespread opposition. 

. 4 

J! 3 Might step on a few toes but not to a degree that would be likely to 

restrict seriously the Laboratory's effectiveness. 

2 

1 Is a political "hot potato". 
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13. BALANC E OF TASKS - AN APPROPKIATC MISSION SHOULD PliUMIT A KAUANCE AMONG TllK 

VARIOUS STEPS IN THE RESE^MiCH TO IMn.EMENTATION CONTINUUM 
THAT IS APPROPRIATE FOR A REGIOMAL LA1J0RAT0UY. 

5 Tlicre is a reasonable balance among research, development, demonstration 

and diffusion efforts. 



3 One or tvo steps in the research to iraplementatioi'* continuum would take 

a disproportionate amount of the Laboratory effort. 

2 

1 Tasks are centered almost entirely in one of tv/o areas such as research- 
development or diffusion-implementation. 



14. RISK - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION INVOLVES A MINIMUTI RISK OF FAILURIi OF ACHIEVEMENT 
OF PLANNED OBJECTIVES. 

5 The chances of achieving the planned objectives appear to be excellent. 

4 

. 3 Such things as current knowledge limitations or difficult intermediate 

tasks introduce a significant risk that the planned objectives will not 
be reached. 

2 

1 There seems little chance of making significant progress tov;ards the 

planned objectives. 



e 



IHPORTAKC K -.AN AlTPwOPRIATE MlSSIOi< SHOULD »!OLD A PKOMISK OK MEETIJIG AN 
IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL liKEh OF THE REGION. 

• 

_ 5 •This mission is addressed to a major need v?herc current practice is 
known to be weak. 

4 

3 Is addressed to a need where some specific deficiencies are knovni to 
exist. 

2 

1 Is addressed to a need v;here current practices are satisfactory, but 
could be improved. 

FOCUS - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD HA\^ A CLEARLY DEFIHED FOCUS. 

_ 5 This mission proposes to produce a specific, clearly described cud product. 

_ 4 

_ 3 Describes a class of end products in moderately specific terms. 

_ 2 

_ 1 Has a rather broad focus that is not very clear as this point. 

BREADTH OF TASKS - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD BE BROAD ENOUGH TO INCLUDE 

SEVERAL LEmS OF TASKS RANGING FROM DIRECT SERVICE AT 
THE CLASSROOM LEVEL TO TESTING SIGNIFICANT THEORETICAL 
CONSTRUCTS AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL. 

_ 5 This mission would include significant tasks at several levels. 
_ 4 

_ 3 Permits some breadth, but would fall far short of reaching from the 
classroom to the national level. 

_ 2 

_ 1 Nearly all tasks v»ould be directed at a single level. 

PAY OFF - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD HAVE SUFFICIENT OUTPUT TO SUSTAIN . 

ITS OWN >!OMENTUM, i.e. SHOULD PROVIDE SIGNIFICf\NT SHORT TERM AND 
INTERMEDIATE AS VIELL AS LONG TEPuM PAYOFFS. 

5 This mission will probably produce significant payoffs regularly through- 
out the life of the Laboratory. 

.4 

3 Shows little chance of producing significant payoffs during at least one 
phase, i.e. may have good long terra possibilities but poor short term 
possibilities or vice versa. 

_ 2 

1 Will probably not produce significant payoffs at any of the 3 phases. 



FEKDMCK - AN AVrUOPRlATE MISSION SHOULD PKRMIT THE DKVELOPMENT OF SELF 
EVALUATIVE AND CORRKCTIVE FEEDBACIC PROCEDURES. 

5 This mission permits frequent corrective feedback procedures. They 
are built in or could easily be built in. 

A 

3 Offers limited possibilities for self evaluation and corrective feedback. 
2 

1 Does not lend itself to corrective feedback. Little or none v;ould be 
possible. 

COMPATIBILITY WITH RESOURCES - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD BE WELL SUITED 

TO THE REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL CLIMATE, THE 
REGIONAL RESOURCES AND THE TALENTS OF THE 
LABORATORY STAFF. 

5 This mission is very well suited to the regional resources and the 
talents of the laboratory staff. 

A 

3 Does not fit regional and/or staff resources very well, but could be 
carried out. 

2 

1 Fits with regional and/or staff resources poorly enough to make successful 
execution doubtful. 



ORGANIZATIONAL INVOLVE^a^NT - AN APPROPRIATE hFESSION SHOULD PERMIT A COOPERiVTIVE 

EFFORT WITH OTHER EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
REGION. 

5 A close partnership with several significant organizations in the region 
would probably emerge. 

A 

3 Mission would permit moderate involvement of one or more other educational 
organizations. 

2 

1 Little or no significant cooperative effort would be likely to develop. 

FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM ORIENTATION ^ AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD DEAL WITH A 

>IAJOR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 

5 This mission deals with a problem that has major implications for the 
total educational role of society. 



3 Deals with a problem that V70uld have impact on a major sector of education 



1 Deals with a problem that would have few significant implications. 
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9. DUPLICATION - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION DDKS NOT DUPLIDVTE UKNKCKSSARILY THl- 

EFTORr OF ANY OTHER MAJOR RKSEAKCH AND DEVELOPMCNT ORGANIZATION. 

, 5 Tliis mission centers effort in an area where virtually nothing is now 

being accomplished, 

4 

3 Relates to but does not duplicate other significaiit efforts. 

2 

1 Duplicates other work to a degree that suggests our effort would be 

largely wasted. 



10. FUNDING FEASIBILITY - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOUI.D MAKE A SIGNIFICANT IMl»ACT 

ON EDUCATION WITHIN THE PROBABLE ANNUAL BUDGET OF THE 
LABORATORY (one to two million dollars). 

5 This mission is very likely to produce a major impact within our 

budget limitations. 

4 

. 3 It is doubtful if a significant impact can be made within our probable 

budget. 
2 . ' 

1 There is almost no chance of making a significant impact within our 

probable budget. 

11. BREADTH OF APPLICATION - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD HAVE IMPLICATIONS ACROSS 

A REASONABLY BROAD ED'/CATIONAL RANGE, i.e. SHOULD NOT 
BE LIMITED TO A SINGLE GRADE LEm., A SINGLE CURRICULUM 
OR A SINGLE TYPE OF PUPIL. 

5 This mission will have implications across the total range of education. 

4 

3 Implications for many educational programS| for different curriculum 

areas, and at different grade levels. 

2 

1 Implications that are confined to narrow educational boundaries. 

12*. POLITICAL FEASIBILITY - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD BE POLITICALLY FEASIBLE. 

5 This mission is not likely to conflict with the interests of powerful 

or special interest groups or generate significant or widespread opposition 

4 

3 Might step on a few toes but not to a degree that V70uld be likely to 

. restrict seriously the Laboratory's effectiveness. 

2 

1 Is a political "hot potato". 
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BALAKCE O P TASKS - AN APPROPRIATE MISSIOJI SHOULD PERMIT A BAUK'CE A!-IONG THE 

VARIOUS SIEPS IN THE Ri':SEARCH TO IMPLEME^iTAT10N CONTiKUUM 
THAT IS APPROPRIATE FOR A REGIONAL LABORATORY. 

5 There is a reasonable balance among research, devclopnent, demons tration 
and diffusion efforts. 

4 

3 One or tv;o steps in the research to implementation continuum would take 
a disproportionate amount of the Laboratory effort. 

2 

1 Tasks are centered almost entirely in one of tv;o areas such as rcttcarch- 
developnient or dif f usion-implemL'ntation. 



RISK - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION INVOLVES A MINIMUM RISK OF FAILURE OF ACHIEVEMENT 
OF PLANNED OBJECTIVES. 

5 The chances of achieving the planned objectives appear to be excellent. 



3 Such things as current knowledge limitations or difficult intermediate 
tasks introduce a significant risk that the planned objectives will not 
be reached. 



1 There sceras little chance of making significant progress towards the 
planned objectives • 



I N T K R A C T I 0 N 
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IMPORTAN CE - AN APPROPRIATR m'SSION SHOULD HOLD A PROMISE OF MEETING AN 
IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL NEED OP THE REGION, 

_ 5 This mission is addressed to a major need v;hero current practice is 
khov;n to be weak. 

3 Is addressed to a need where some specific deficiencies are knov;n to 

exist* 

_ 2 

1 Is addressed to a need v;hcrc current practices are satisfactory, but 

could be improved. 

FOCUS - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD HAVE A CLEARLY DEFINED FOCUS. 

5 This mission proposes to produce a specific, clearly described end product. 
A 

3° Describes a class of end products in moderately specific terms. 
2 

1 Has a rather broad focus that is not very clear as this point. 

BREADTH OF TASKS - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD BE BROAD ENOUGH TO INCLUDE 

SEVEPJVL LEVELS OF TASKS R/\NGING FROM DIRECT SERVICE AT 
THE CLASSROOM LEVEL TO TESTING SIGNIFICANT THEORETICAL 
CONSTRUCTS AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL. 

_ 5 This mission would include significant tasks at several levels. 
_ A 

_ 3 Permits some breadth, but would fall far short of reaching from the 
classroom to the national level. 

_ 2 

_ 1 Nearly all tasks vjould be directed at a single level. 

PAY OFF - AN APPROPRIATE ^fESSION SHOULD HAVE SUFFICIENT OUTPUT TO SUSTAIN 
ITS 0\m MOMENTUM, i.e. SHOULD PROVIDE SIGNIFICANT SHORT TERM AND 
INTERMEDIATE AS WELL AS LONG TERM PAYOFFS. 

5 This mission will probably produce significant payoffs regularly through- 
out the life of the Laboratory. 

_ 4 

3 Shov7s little chance of producing significant payoffs during at least one 

phase, i.e. may have good long term possibilities but poor short term 
possibilities or vice versa. 

_ 2 • 

■ 1 Will probably not produce significant payoffs at any of the 3 phases. 
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FEKDBACK - AN APPROPRIATK MISSION SHOULD PERMIT THE- DEVELOPMENT OF SELF 
EVALUATI\Ti; AND CORKECTIVE FEKDUACK PROCEDURES. 

5 This mission permits frequent corrective feedback procedures. They 
arc built in or could easily be built in. 

3 Offers limited possibilities for self evaluation and corrective feedback. 
2 

1 Does not lend itself to corrective feedback. Little or none would be 
possible. 

COT-tPATIBILITY WIT H RESOURC ES - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD BE WELL SUITED 

TO THE REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL CLIMATE, THE 
REGIONAL RESOURCES AND THE TAI.ENTS OF THE 
LABOPxATORY STAFF. 

_ 5 . This mission is very well suited to the regional resources and the 
talents of the laboratory staff. 

_ 3 Does not fit regional and/or staff resources very well, but could be 
carried out. 

_ 2 

_ 1 Fits with regional and/or staff resources poorly enough to make successful 
execution doubtful. 



ORGANIZATIONAL INVOLVE>iENT - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD PERMIT A COOPERATIVE 

EFFORT Wira OTHER EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
REGION. 

_ 5 A close partnership with several significant organizations in the region 
would probably emerge. 

_ 3 Mission would permit moderate involvement of one or more other educational 
organieatious. 

_ 2 

1 Little or no significant cooperative effort would be likely to develop. 

FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM ORIENTATION - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD DEAL WITH A * 

MAJOR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 

5 This mission deals with a problem that has major implications for the 

total educational role of society. 

_ A 

3 Deals with a problem that v;ould have impact on a major sector of education. 

_ 2 

1 Deals with a problem that: would have few significant implications. 
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9» UUPT^ICATI ON - AN ArPROPPxIATK MISSION DOKS NOT DUPLICATE UKKKCESSAUILY THE 

KKFORT OP ANY OTHER MAJOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION. 

5 Tliis mission centers effort in an area where virtually nothing is now 

beiny accoinplished. 

4 

3 Relates to but does not duplicate other significant efforts. 

2 

: 1 Duplicates other v7ork to a degree that suggests our effort would be 

largely wasted. 



10. FUNDING FEASIBILITY - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOlO M^KE A SIGNIFICANT IMPACT 

ON EDUCATION WITHIN THE PROBABLE ANNUAL BUDGET OF THE 
LABORATORY (one to two million dollars). 

5 This mission is very likely to produce a major impact within our 

budget limitations. 

A 

. 3 It is doubtful if a significant impact can be made v/ithin our probable 

budget. 

. 2 

1 Tliere is almost no chance of making a significant impact within our 

probable budget. 



11. BREADTH OF APPLICATION ^ AN. APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD HAVE IMPLICATIONS ACROSS 

A REASONABLY BROAD EDUCATIONAL RANGE, i.e. SHOULD NOT 
BE LIMITED TO A SINGLE GRADE LEVEL, A SINGLE CURRICULUM 
OR A SINGLE TYPE OF PUPIL. 

5 This mission will have implications across the total range of education. 

4 

3 Implications for many educational programs, for different curriculum 

areas, and at different grade levels. 

2 

1 Implications that are confined to narrow educational boundaries. 

12. POLITICAL FEASIBILITY - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD BE POLITICALLY FEASIBLE. 

5 This mission is not likely to conflict with the interests, of powerful 

or special interest groups or generate significant or widespread oppositio 

4 

3 Might step on a few toes but not to a degree that would be likely to 

restrict seriously the Laboratory's effectiveness. 

2 

„ 1 Is a political "hot potato". 
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13. BA L ANCE OF TASK S - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD PERMIT A BALANCE AMONG THE 

VARIOUS STEPS IN THE PvESEAKGH TO IMPLEIENTATION CONTINUUM 
THAT IS APPROPRIATE VOW A REGIONAL LA150UAT0RY. 

5 There is a reasonable balance among research, development, demonstration 

and diffusion efforts. 

4 

3 One or two steps in the research to implementa.tion continuum vjould take 

a disproportionate amount of the Laboratory effort. 

2 

^ 1 Tasks are centered almost entirely in one of tv;o areas such as research- 

development or dif fusion-impleraentation. 

14. RISK - AN APPROPRIATE mSSION INVOLVES A MINIMUM RISK OF FAILURE OF ACHIEVEMENT 

OF PLANNED OBJECTIVES. 

5 . The chances of achieving the planned objectives appear to be excellent. 

l_ 4 

. 3 Such things as current knowledge li.mitations or difficult intermediate 

tasks introduce a significant risk that the planned objectives v;ill not 
be reached. 

2 

1 There seems little chance of making significant progress towards the 

planned objecti.ves. 
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IMPOUTAKCK - AN APPROPRIATE hTSSION SHOULD HOI.l) A PROMISE OK MEETING AN 
IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL NEED OF TilE REGION. 

5 This mission is addressed to a major need v:here current practice is 
- known to be weak. 

4 

3 Is addressed to a need where some specific deficiencies arc known to 
exist. 

2 

1 Is addressed to a need v/herc current practices are satisfactory, but 
could be improved. 

FOCUS - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD HAVE A CLEARLY DEFINED FOCUS. 

_ 5 This mission proposes to produce a specific, clearly described end product. 

4 . 

3 Describes a class of end products in moderately specific terins. 
2 

1 Has a rather broad focus that is not very clear as this point. 

BREADTH OF TASKS - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD BE BROAD ENOUGH TO INCLUDE 

SEVEPvAL LEVELS OF TASKS RANGING FROM DIRECT SERVICE AT 
THE CLASSROOM LEVEL TO TESTING SIGNIFICMT THEORETICAL 
CONSTRUCTS AT THE NATIONAL LE'.'EL. 

5 This mission would include significant tasks at several levels. 
4 

3 Permits sotoe breadth, but would fall far short of reaching from the 
classroom to the national level. 

2 

1 Nearly all tasks would be directed at a single level. 

PAY OFF .- AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD HA VE' SUFFICIENT OUTPUT TO SUSTAIN . 

ITS Om b83MENTUM, i.e. SHOULD PROVIDE SIGNIFICANT SHORT TER{-I AND 
INTERMEDIATE AS WELL AS LONG TERM PAYOFFS . 

_ 5 This mission will probably produce significant payoffs regularly through- 
out, the life of the Laboratory. 

_. A 

3 Shows little chance of producing significant payoffs during at least one 

phase, i.e. may have good long term possibilities but poor short term 
possibilities or vice versa. 

_ 2 

1 Will probably not produce- significant payoffs at any o:: the 3 phases. 
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FKEDBACK - AN APPROPUIATR MISSION SHOULD PKRMIT WE DHVJ^LOPMENT OF SKLF 
EVAIAIATlVli AND CORUECTIVR FEED15ACK PROCEDUKES. 

5 This iuissi.ou permits frequent corrective feedback procedures, lliey 
arc built in or could easily be built in. 

3 Offers limited possibilities for self evaluation and corrective feedback. 
2 

1 Does not lend itself to corrective feedback. Little or none would be 
possible. 



COUP ATI r>ILITY WITH RESOURCES - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD BE WELL SUITED • 

TO THE REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL CLIMATE, THE 
REGIONAL PvESOURCES AND THE TALENTS OF THE 
LABORATORY STAFF. 

_ 5 This mission is very well suited to the regional resources and the 
talents of the laboratory staff. 

4 

3 Does not fit regional and/or staff resources very well, but could be 
carried out. 

2 

1 Fits with regional and/or staff resources poorly enough to make successful 
execution doubtful. 



ORGANIZA TIONAL INVOLVEME NT .- AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD PERMIT A COOPERATIVE 

EFFORT WITH OTHER EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
REGION. 

_ 5 A close partnership with several significant organizations in the region 
would probably emerge. 

_ 4 

_ 3 Mission would permit moderate involvement of one or more other educational 
organizations. 

_ 2 

_ 1 Little or no significant cooperative effort would be likely to develop. 

FUNDA^ENTAL PROBLE M ORIENTATION - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD DEAL WITH A 

MAJOR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 

_ 5 This mission deals with a problem that has major implications for the 

total educational role of society. 

_ 4 

_ 3 Deals with a problem that would have impact on a major sector of education. 

_ 2- 

_ 1 Deals with a problem that would have fei* significant implications. 
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9- DUPIJ CATIO N - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION DOES NOT DUPLICATE UKNECi: SSARILY THE 

EFl'OUT OF ANY OTHER MAJOR RESEARCH AND DF.VELOPMl-NT ORGANIZATION. 

5 Tliis mission centers effort in an area v;hcre virtually nothing is now 

being accomplished. 

4 

3 Relates to but does not duplicate other significant efforts. 

2 

1 Duplicates other work to a degree that suggests our effort would be 

largely wasted. 

10. FUNDING FEASIBILITY - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD MAKE A SIGNIFICANT IMPACT 

ON EDUCATION WITHIN THE PRODABLE ANNUAL BUDGET OF THE 
LABORATORY (one to two million dol] ars) . 

5 This mission is very likely to produce a major impact V7ithin our 

. budget limitations. 



3 It is doubtful if a significant impact can be made within our probable 

budget. 

2 

1 There is almost no chance of making a significant impact within our 

probable budget. 

11. BREADTH OF APPLICATION - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD HAVE IMPLICATIONS ACROSS 

A REASONABLY BROAD EDUCATIONAL RANGE, i.e. SHOULD NOT 
BE LIMITED TO A SINGLE Gl^DE LEVEL, A SINGLE CURRICULUM 
OR A SINGLE TYPE OF PUPIL. 

5 This mission will have implications across the total range of education. 

4 

.3 Implications for many educational programs, for diff erent . curriculum 

areas, and at different grade levels. 
2 " . 

1 Implications that are confined to narrow educational boundaries. 

12. PO LITICAL FEASIBI LITY - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION SHOULD BE POLITICALLY tT.ASIBLE. 

5 This mission is not likely to conflict with the interests of powerful 

or special interest groups or generate significant or widespread opposition. 

4 

3 Might step on a few toes but not to a degree that would be likely to 

restrict seriously the Laboratory's effectiveness^ 

2 

1 Is a political "hot potato". 
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13. BALANCK OF TASKS - AN APPROPRIATK 'MISSION SHOULD PERMIT A BALANCE AMONG TIIH 

VARIOUS STUPS IN THE RKSKARCH TO IHP),EMKKTATION CONTINUUM 
THAT IS APPROPRIATE FOR A REGIONAL LABORATORY. 

5 There is a reasonable balance among research, development, demonstration 

and diffusion efforts. 



3 One or two steps in the research to implementation continuum would take 

a disproportionate amount of the Laboratory effort. 

2 

1 Tasks are centered almost entirely in one of two areas such as research- 
development or diffusion-implementation. 

14. RISK - AN APPROPRIATE MISSION INVOLVES A MINIMUM RISK OF FAILUPvE OF ACHIEVEMENT 
OF PLANNED OBJECTIWS. 

5 The chances ol: achieving the planned objectives appear to be excellent. 



3 Such things as current knowledge limitations or difficult intermediate 
tasks introduce a significant risk that the planned objectives will not 
be reached. 



1 lliere seems little chance of making significant progress tov?ards the 
planned objectives. 



PAU'J' II 

Overall ranking; of the six missions; / 

Since there is no reason to believe tliat tlic fourteen criteria listed are 
equally important, nor is it likely that complete agreement could be obtained on 
their relative importance, it is possible for a mission to obtain the highest 
total score on these criteria in Part I and yet not be considered by tlio'rater to 
be generally the most desirable mission for the Laboratory to adopt. Tliis 
section of the form gives you an opportunity, to make a global evaluation of the 
six missions and rank them in order of preference. Two rankings are called 
for. First, rank the missions in the order you would prefer them for the 
primary mission of the Laboratory. To do this, wi-itc a number one (1) in - 
front of the mission you believe would be most desirable as the primary mission 
a two (2) in front of the mission you consider second most desirable and so on 
imtil all six missions have been ranked. Then go on and repeat the process 
indieaUng your preference for the six missions as the secondary mission of the 
Laboratory. 

Rankings for Primary Mission 
' Assessment 

Change 

, Communication 

Goals 

, Interaction 

, Teacher Education 

Rankings for Secondary Mission 

. Assessment 

, Change 

, Communication 

^ Goals 

Interaction 



Teacher Education 



SUPPORT FILE 
Products 

Prospectus for the Establishment in 1966 of a Northern California 
Education Laboratory under Title IV, Public Law 89-10, 
October 14, 1956 

Progress Report , March 31, 1966 

Abstract of Progress Report , March 31, 1966 

Technical Progress Report , April 30, 1966 

Initial Plan , June 15, 1966 

First Annual Report , September 15, 1966 

Proceedings; Conference on Instructional Methods & Teacher Dehavior 
November 21, 1966 

Communication and Utilization Study for Educational Research and 
Development, Phase I (Lockheed Missiles & Space Company) 
November 30, 1966 

Proceedings: Conference on Inservice Education , December 1-2, 1966 
Program Documents 

Formulating Educational Problems , Feburary, 1967 

TV Program Listing, Spring, 1967 

Program Plans , March 1, 1967 

Report of Advisory Council , March 28, 1967 

Programs - 10 Answers , May, 1967 

Mexican-Americans; A Handbook for Educator s, 1967 

Draft of A Handbook for the Assessment and Measurement of Educational 
Outcomes (first seven sections) 1967 

Memoranda for the Board of Directors , September, 1966 - August, 1967 



• 4 
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Produc ts (continued) 

Kinescopes: 

a) "I Don't Get How That Happens" 

b) "A Good Start for Learning" 

c) "Micro-Teaching" 

d) "Each Ono is Different" 

e) "All Working Together" 

Documents 
Joint Powers Agreement, 1966 

AmendRient to Joint Powers Agreement, November 22, 196fi 

Subcontract with Lockheed Missiles & Space Company, September 30, 1965 

Subcontract with American Institutes for Research, Problem Formulation, f 
January 15, 1967 

Subcontract with KQED 

Subcontract with Stanford Research Institute 
Employee Handboo k 
Business Office Manu al 

National Science Foundation Proposal, March 20, 1967 

Minutes of Meetings ; Board of Directors, Executive Panel, Administrative 
Commi ttee 

Professional Staff Biographies 
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